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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST DAY. 


Saturday, August 17, 1878. 


The Convention assembled at 3 o’clock P.M., preparatory 
to organization, when E. M. Gallaudet, L.L.D., President of 
the National Deaf Mute College, Washington, D. C., called 
the meeting to order, and said: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It becomes my duty as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee to read the call of the Con- 
vention about to assemble. 

Ouro INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE Dear AND Dump, 
CozumBus, Onto, February 26, 1878. 

At the Eighth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb, held at Belleville, Ontario, Canada, on the 
15th-20th of July, 1874, the following resolution was adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That all invitations for the entertainment of 
the next Convention be referred to the Standing Committee, 
whoshall determine the matter, and duly announce the time 
and place.” 

At a meeting of the Committee, held in New York on 
the 7th of November, 1877, a communication was presented 
from the Board of Trustees of the Ohio Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb, through G. O. Fay, Esgq., 
Superintendent, cordially inviting the Convention to meet 
in Columbus, at their Institution, during the summer of 1878. 

This invitation was accepted by the Committee, and Mr. 
Fay was, by vote, requested to act as local committee. 
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After consultation with the authorities of the Ohio Insti- 
tution, it has been decided to invite the Convention to meet 
in August of the present year, and notice is hereby given 
that the Ninth Convention will be called to order on Satur- 
day, the seventeenth day of August, 1878, at three o’clock P.M. 

An invitation is extended to all persons engaged in the 
education of the deaf and dumb in the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, to be present at this Convention ; 
and it is suggested to the principals of the several institutions 
that they invite such persons as may have been instructors, 
or are for other reasons interested in deaf-mute education, as 
might, in their judgment, properly participate in the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention in the capacity of honorary mem- 
bers. 

The Convention, at its last meeting, adopted a resolution 
directing the Executive Committee to recommend to the 
writers of papers to observe the Jimit of twenty minutes, 
and to require that no paper shall exceed thirty minutes in 
its delivery; and also that an abstract, not to exceed one 
page, be furnished to the Business Committee of the Conven- 
tion on the first day of the session. 

The Committee request that early notice may be given of 
intentions to present papers, the titles being forwarded to 
G. O. Fay, Esq., Local Committee of Arrangements ; to whom, 
also, due notice should be given by the delegates of their pur- 
pose to attend the Convention. 

It is expected that the sessions of the Convention will con- 
tinue at least through Wednesday, the 21st of August, on 
which day the Association of American Instructors of the 
Blind will meet in Columbus. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
EK. M. GALLAUDET, Chairman. 


Mr. Gallaudet continued: The hour named in the call 
having arrived, I take pleasure in nominating to the Con- 
vention, for the office of Temporary President, Dr. A. G. 
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Byers, Secretary of the Ohio Board of State Charities, and 
for Temporary Secretary, Mr. C. S. Perry, of the Ohio Insti- 
tution. ; 

The nominations were confirmed unanimously. 

Dr. Byers, upon taking the chair, said: 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: But a few minutes 
since, it was intimated to me that I would be called upon to 
preside temporarily at your organization as a convention. 
Personally, it is a great pleasure, certainly a distinguished 
honor, and I only regret that I cannot convey in words the 
sincere gratification I experience in looking upon your faces 


to-day, and in contemplating your object in coming to our 
State. The brief notice extended to me of this honor, saves 
you from a speech, and yet I wish not to have silence miscon- 


strued. 

I am aware that a hearty welcome needs no formal expres- 
sion. I could scarcely convey to your minds the pleasure 
that we have had in anticipation of your visit to this insti- 
tution, and to the other benevolent institutions of our State. 
This pleasure will find its better utterance in the hospitality 
we desire to extend, and which we hope will contribute to 
your comfort and enjoyment. 

I will not detain you with remarks. I choose rather to 
give way to those with whom you are more familiar, and who 
can speak more pertinently of the great work whose inter- 
ests you are here to promote. 

We anticipate profit from your counsels, as well as pleasure 
from your presence, and would invoke upon you thé guidance 
and blessing of God that upon the members of this Conven- 
tion, as upon your deliberations, His favor may abide. 

Once more thanking you, and assuring you of a most hearty 
welcome, we will proceed to the more formal organization of 
the Convention. 

Prof. E. A. Fay, of the National College, at Washington, 
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moved that a Committee of three on Credentials and Enroll- 
ment be now appointed. 

Adopted. 

The chair appointed Messrs. E. A. Fay, of Washington, D.C.; 
R. H. Kinney, of Nebraska, and G. F. Schilling, of Wisconsin, 
committee. 

After consultation, the committee submitted the following 


REPORT : 


The Committee on Credentials and Enrollment respect- 
fully report the following named persons as entitled to seats 
in this Convention : 

American Asylum.—E. C. Stone, Principal. 

New York Institution.—I. L. Peet, LL.D., Principal. 

Pennsylvania Institution. Joshua Foster, Principal. 

Kentucky Institution —J. A. Jacobs, Principal; L. Eddy, 
G. T. Schoolfield, Miss M. J. Stephens. 

Ohio Institution —G. O. Fay, Superintendent; C. S. Perry, 
A. H. Hubbell, R. Patterson, J. D. H. Stewart, P. M. Park, 
J. M. Park, A. B. Greener, Miss L. K. Thompson, Miss Sarah 
Noyes, Miss L. E. Brown, Mrs. I. W. Kessler, Miss M. C. 
Bierce, Miss R. E. Hare, Miss 8. F. Perry, Miss M. A. Byers, 
Miss H. W. Dare, Miss J. A. Shrom. 

Honorary Members—Hon. E. L. Hinman, Gen. Samuel 
Thomas, Trustees ; N. R. Coleman, Physician; H. C. Filler, 
Steward; Mrs. C. A. Babbitt, Matron; Mrs. M. Syler, Mrs. 
H. A. Rose, Assistant Matrons; Mrs. M. A. Kidder, House- 
keeper; Col. W. W. Bond, Supervisor of State Printing; 
M. C. Lili: y, Superintendent of State Bindery; P. P. Pratt, 
Master of Shoe Shop. 

Indiana Institution —Rev. Thomas MacIntire, Ph.D., Super- 
intendent ; 8. J. Vail, H.C. Hammond, Wm. N. Burt, Wm. 
A. Caldwell, Miss F. MacIntire, Miss N. S. Hiatt, Miss L. C. 
Sheridan. 

Honorary Member.—Miss Julia Taylor, Matron. 
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Tennessee Institution.—L. A. Houghton. 

North Carolina Institution —H. A. Gudger, Principal; J. E. 
Ray, G. EK. Gibson. . 

Illinois Institution. —F. Read, S. T. Walker, Miss H. Gillett, 
Miss F. Wood, Miss E. A. Rockwell, Miss F. W. Rockwell. 

Honorary Member.—P. G. Gillett, LL.D. 

Georgia Institution.—W.O.C onnor, Principal; James Fisher. 

Honorary Members.—Hon. 8. A. Echols, Trustee; Mrs. J. 
Fisher. 

Missouri Institution. —J. N. Tate, Mrs. J. N. Tate. 

Wisconsin Institution.—G. F. Schilling, W. A. Cochrane, Z. G. 
McCoy, and Mrs. Z. G. McCoy. 

Honorary Members.—Rev. A. L. Chapin, D.D., LL.D., Hon. 
EK. D. Holton, Trustees. 

Michigan Institution.—J. W. Parker, Principal ; Willis Hub- 
bard, J. J. Buchanan. 

Honorary Members.—G. H. Pond, Mrs. J. W. Parker; Miss 
E, A. Hall, Matron. 

Iowa Institution —J. A. Kennedy, Principal of Academic 
Department ; C. S. Zorbaugh. 

Mississippi Institution.—C. H. Talbot, Principal. 

Texas Institution—J. R. Dobyns, Principal of Academic 
Department. 

National College.—K. M. Gallaudet, Ph.D., LL.D., President; 
HK. A. Fay, A. G. Draper. 

Alabama Institution.—Mrs. J. H. Johnson. 

Honorary Member.—G. M. Cruikshank, Teacher of the Blind. 

Minnesota Institution.—D. H. Carroll, Mrs. D. H. Carroll. 

Clarke Institution.—Miss H. B. Rogers, Principal; Miss C. A. 
Yale. 

Arkansas Institution.—W. G. Jenkins, Principal, 

Honorary Member.—Miss E. P. Caruthers, Matron. 

Maryland Institution —C. W. Ely, Principal; C. H. Hill, 
C. M. Grow, Miss R. R. Harris, Miss A. B. Barry. 
Honorary Members.—Hon. Enoch Pratt, Hon. W. R. Barry, 
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Trustees; Mrs. W. R. Barry, Mrs. Enoch Pratt, Mrs. James, 
Miss Hyde. 

Nebraska Institution.—R. H. Kinney, Principal; J. A. Me- 
Clure. 

Horace Mann School.—Miss 8. Fuller, Principal. 

St. Joseph’s Institute—Madame V. Boucher, Principal; Miss 
M. Cosgrove. 

West Virginia Institution.—J. C. Covell, Principal; R. G. 
Ferguson, E. L. Chapin. 

Honorary Members.—Mrs. J.C. Covell; Miss M. McClelland, 
Matron. 

Maryland Institution for Colored Mutes.—¥'. D. Morrison, Su- 
perintendent. 

Honorary Member.—Hon. J. T. Morris, Trustee. 

Chicago Day School.—P. A. Emery, D.D., Principal. 

Honorary Member.—Mrs. P. A. Emery. 

Cincinnati Day School.—R. P. McGregor, Principal. 

Honorary Member.—Mrs. R. P. McGregor. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution —G. M. Teegarden, Miss 
M. V. Jenkins. 

Honorary Member.—Rev. J. G. Brown, D.D., Trustee. 

Western New York Institution —Z. F. Westervelt, Principal ; 
Mrs. Z. F. Westervelt. 

Honorary Member.—Hon. 8S. A. Ellis, Trustee. 

Portland Day School.—Miss E. L. Barton, Principal. 

Providence Day School.—J. W. Homer, Principal. 

Ontario Institution —W. G. Palmer, Ph.D., Principal. 

Honorary Member.—A. Christie, Bursar. 

School at Washington C.H., Ohio.—F. Mettenberger, Princi- 
pal. 

Honorary Members.—Rev. B. Talbot, Iowa; G. W. Chase, 
Miss G. E. Woofter, Ohio; R. H. Atwood, Miss A. A. Locke, 
Massachusetts. 

Church Mission to Deaf Mutes—Rev. Thos. Gallaudet, D.D.; 
Rev. A. W. Mann; Job Turner. 
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Honorary Member.—Mrs. Thos. Gallaudet. 

Honorary Members reported by Committee on Invitations.—His 
Excellency R. M. Bishop, Governor of Ohio; Hon. J. J. Burns, 
State School Commissioner ; Edward Orton, President State 
University; L. Firestone, M.D., Supt. Hospital for Insane; 
G. A. Doren, M.D., Supt. Asylum for Feeble Minded; G. L. 
Smead, Supt. Institution for Blind; J. B. McWhorter, War- 
den State Prison; R. W. Stevenson, Supt. Columbus Schools 
tev. W. E. Moore, D.D.; Rev. R. W. Manly; G. H. Twiss, Esq.; 
C. P. L. Butler, Esq.; J. J. Janney, Esq.; C. B. White, M.D., 
U.S. A.; D. W. Clancey, M.D.; also any members of the 
Association of American Instructors of the Blind now con- 
vened who are or may be present at any of the sessions of 
this Convention. 

[For convenient reference the names of all members sub- 
sequently reported, and also the names of all honorary mem- 
bers submitted by the Committee on Invitations, from time 
to time, have been incorporated in this roll at the outset. ] 

Report accepted and committee continued. 

Dr. Peet moved that a committee of five be appointed by 
the Chair to nominate permanent officers. Adopted. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. I. L. Peet, of New York, E. 
C. Stone, of Connecticut, John A. Jacobs, of Kentucky, G. M. 
Cruikshank, of Alabama, and Willis Hubbard, of Michigan. 
The committee retired for consultation. 

Tue Cuarr: There are communications to the Convention 
in the hands of the Secretary which might properly be pre- 
sented at this time. 

The following letters were laid before the Convention and, 
by unanimous consent, were read by the Secretary : 

FROM MR. J. L. NOYES. 

Minnesora INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 


AND DUMB AND THE BLIND, 
FaIRBAULT, Minn., August 12, 1878. 

G. O. Fay, Superintendent : 

attend the Ninth 


DeaAR Str: Your invitation to 
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Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb, to meet at the Ohio Institution on the 17th 
instant, came duly to hand. I have delayed answer- 
ing to this late date, hoping to be able to assure you 
of my own acceptance and that of other officers of this 
institution, but it has been hoping against hope. Much 
to my regret I shall not be able to attend the Convention 
and take part in its deliberations. Circumstances, inci- 
dental to the completion of our main building, and the 
desire of our Board to have me visit as many points in the 
State as possible during my vacation, in behalf of the deaf 
and dumb and the blind, must account for my absence, and 
not a lack of interest in the good cause that calls so many of 
my co-laborers together. ,I am well aware of the fact that 
I shall be the loser. I shall greatly miss the enthusiasm, 
the broad, comprehensive view of our work, which the Con- 
vention is wont to give, and I shall also miss the knowledge, 
sympathy, and courage for future efforts which intercourse 
with brethren and yeterans in this service is sure to impart. 

But we are called to a work of self-denial, and for what 
seems to be the good of the cause in Minnesota I must deny 
myself the pleasure and profit which would accrue to me by 
attending the Convention. I shall expect great things from 
an assembly composed of so many learned, experienced officers 
and teachers of the deaf and dumb. The time is opportune, 
the cause is great, and the difficulties to surmount are neither 
few nor small, and your assembly, I trust, will afford all 
needed inspiration. The cause of education in general never 
commanded more attention than at the present time. Both 
church and State are making great demands of educators. 
Pulpit, press, and law, are enlisted in the cause. The work 
to be done must begin with the lower ignorant classes, and 
work upward. It is not so much the high class and the col- 
lege that need to be lifted up as it is those low down in 
ignorance and morals. Lift up these, and just in proportion 


Ou elevate the higher classes. Ican but hope and pray that 
v 
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the deliverances of the Convention will be clear and con- 
vincing upon the best methods of awakening the dormant 
energies of the stupidly ignorant, of quickening the sluggish 
consciences of the indifferent and erring, and giving even 
higher aspirations, and, if possible, purer motives to all en- 
gaged in the self-sacrificing and arduous work of educating 
and training the deaf and dumb of our land. 

Prof. Wing, of this institution, had planned to attend the 
Convention, but circumstances beyond his control detain 
him at home. Prof. D. H. Carroll will represent this insti- 
tution in the Convention, and he is duly authorized to speak 
and act in our behalf. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 
J. L. Noyes, 
Superintendent. 


FROM MR. J. H. IJAMS. 


TENNESSEE DEAF AND DuMB SCHOOL, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 12, 1878. 

Mr. G. O. Fay—Dedr Sir: Mr. L. A. Houghton, of our 
corps of teachers, is most probably the only person con- 
nected with our school who will attend the Convention. 

I regret very much that the circumstances are such that 
we can not be more fully represented. 

Trusting that there may be a full attendance at the Con- 
vention, and that the meeting may be harmonious and pro- 
ductive of much good, I am, 

Very respectfully, yours, , 
J. H. Isams, Principal. 


FROM REV. ALF. BELANGER. 


MontrREAL, CanaDA, July 31, 1878. 


My Dear Sir: I am sorry to be obliged to tell you, in 
answer to your kind letter of the 26th inst., that it will be 
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impossible for me to attend your Convention, as our com- 
munity is holding a reunion itself, and my superior wants me 
here as a member of the council. 
I regret sincerely to be obliged to refuse your kind and 
generous offers. 
Yours, ever truly, 
ALF. BELANGER. 


FROM MR. WARRING WILKINEON. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DuMB, AND THE BLIND, 
OAKLAND, June 23, 1878. 
G. O. Fay, Esq., Principal, ete.: 

My Dear Sir: It grieves me to say that I can not meet 
the “brethren” who are to assemble this year at your hos- 
pitable institution. The preparation necessary to occupa- 
tion of our new quarters in August, and the burdens inci- 
dent to new buildings to be started this summer, deprive me 
of the pleasure and profit you are all to enjoy. I trust that 
your proceedings may be of such a character as to advance 
the great work we all love. Though far away in person, I 
shall be with you in spirit. Remember me most cordially to 
all the members of the Convention. 

Yours, sincerely, 
WARRING WILKINSON. 


FROM MR. J. SCOTT HUTTON. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND Dump, 
Haurirax, Nova Scorta, May 17, 1878. 
G. O. Fay, Esq., Principal Ohio Institution for Deaf and Dumb: 
My Dear Sir: I regret that I shall not have the privilege 


of attending the forthcoming Convention at your noble insti- 
tution, which I have often desired to visit; but though ab- 
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sent in body, I shall be present in spirit. At the time the 
Convention meets, I expect to be on the other side of the 
Atlantic. I have accepted the Vice-Principalship of the 
Ulster Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, at 
Belfast, recently offered me, and am preparing to leave Nova 
Scotia at the close of the term in July. 

In removing to another sphere of labor, I can never forget 
the scenes and associations of twenty-one years’ work on this 
side of the Atlantic. There is both joy and sorrow in the 
prospect, and they are about evenly balanced. Joy at the 
prospect of reunion with friends “at home,” sorrow at part- 
ing with those here. 


With kindest regards, believe me, my dear sir, 


Yours, very truly, 
J. Scorr Huron. 


FROM SISTER MARY ANNE, 


Lr CovutruLx, St. Mary’s InstrrutTion 
FOR EDUCATION OF Dear Mutes, 
BuF Fao, July 20, 1878. 
G. O. Fay, Esq., Superintendent of Columbus Institution: 


DeAR Srr: Your circulars of invitation to the Ninth Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, 
kindly sent to this institution, were duiy received. I regret 
not being able to attend, on account of my health—have 
been ordered to spend some time at the seaside, and am 
entirely unable, at present, to attend to any duty. 

Please accept my thanks for favors received. I hope the 
Convention will be a pleasant as well as profitable affair to 
all concerned. Sincerely regretting my inability to enjoy 
the advantages it affords, I have the honor to remain 

Yours, respectfully, 
Sister Mary ANNE, 
Principal. 
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The Secretary stated that letters of regret had been re- 
ceived from the following persons: 

William P. Letchworth, E. B. Nelson, A. Greenberger, of 
New York; J. C. Gordon, of Washington, D. C.; Henry E. 
McCulloch, J. L. Carter, of Texas; J. H. Woods, of Illinois; 
O. Archibald, William Willard, of Indiana; J. H. Logan, 
N. W. Cary, of Pennsylvania; J. A. Gillespie, E. A. Brown, 
I. L. Israel, of Iowa; N. F. Walker, of South Carolina ; W. F. 
Demotte, of Wisconsin; L. Roberts, of Kansas. 

A lengthy communication from Mr. Whipple, and any 
and all other communications were, upon motion, referred 
to the business committee to be hereafter appointed. 

Rev. THomas GALLAUDET: Let me simply remind the 
Convention of the absence of one who has been removed 
from us by death ; of one who, for many years, was the stead- 
fast friend of this institution, and who did all that he could, 
in public and in private, to advance its interests—a godly 
man who loved to make others happy. Iam sure those who 
have known the gentleman will agree with me that he was 
a sincere Christian, a man of a large, kind heart. I am 
sure, if he were living, he would have been with us to-day. 
I refer to the late Hon. Kent Jarvis. I shall be pleased to 
know that these few words of mine may keep in memory our 
friend who has done so much for deaf mutes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The remarks of Dr. Gallaudet, touching 
one whose name is familiar in this State, as identified speci- 
ally with the benevolent work of the State, and especially 
in connection so long with this institution, touch a chord 
of very tender feelings in the hearts of those who have 
known his great interest in these institutions. Mr. Jarvis, 
alluded to, was, for many years, a faithful trustee in this in- 
stitution ; and, I recollect, very vividly, the scene of his 
final retirement from that office—and sorry were the people, 
the hearts of the children, and those who had been associated 
with him and under him during his connection with the 
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institution. He went out of his position deeply regretted 
and he went, at the same time, a Christian man. He went 
out from this institution regretted. He went away from 
life here deeply lamented, not only mourned by his own 
house bereft, but he went away lamented by the people of 
our State. No name is worthy of a higher tribute of the 
Convention than the name of Kent Jarvis. I have preferred 
to add these words, from long personal acquaintance, to the 
words of Dr. Gallaudet. 

Mr. I. L. Peet submitted the following report: 

The committee appointed to nominate permanent officers 
for the Convention respectfully present the names of the 
following gentlemen for President and Vice-Presidents : 

President—Rev. Aaron L. Chapin, D.D., L.L.D., of Wis- 
consin. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. Thomas MaclIntire, of Indiana; 
I. L. Peet, of New York; Edward M. Gallaudet, of Washing- 
ton; Joshua Foster, of Pennsylvania; C. H. Talbot, of Mis- 
sissippi; J. A. Jacobs, of Kentucky, and P. A. Emery, of 
Chicago. 

Secretaries—H. C. Hammond, of Indiana; C. 8S. Perry, of 
Ohio, and A. G. Draper, of Washington, D. C. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

The President-elect, on assuming the duties of the chair, 
addressed the Convention as follows: 

Members of the Convention: I respond to the call made upon 
me with mingled feelings. Iam very grateful for the honor 
thus bestowed upon me. I am embarrassed by a double 
question. One respects my own fitness to fiil the place; the 
other the constitutionality of your action in bringing me to 
it, since I am not a regular member of this Convention. If 
the committee will assume the responsibility, so far as the 
constitutionality is concerned, I will merely say that I will 
endeavor to meet your call according to the best ability I 
have. I feel assured that, in emergencies, I may fall back on 
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the support of the able gentlemen who stand with me as 
Vice-Presidents. 

It is a grateful thing to me to be brought into this connec- 
tion—to be permitted to have a place in your body, even as 
an honorary member. Though I have not now, for many 
years, been directly occupied as a teacher of mutes, all my 
life has seemed to me, as I have been sitting here on this 
floor this afternoon, to be closely allied to this work in which 
you are engaged. I know that during all my life my heart 
has been in full sympathy with it. 

In the providence of God, I was born in the city of Hart- 
ford, in the very year in which the first institution for the 
education of the deaf was established in this country. As 
a boy, I used often to go out to the asylum for the deaf and 
dumb on the hill, and as I came along to manhood it was 
my privilege to meet with those veterans and fathers in 
this work of philanthropy, the elder Gallaudet, whose face 
comes up before me here to-day, as though it was but yester- 
day when I saw him, so full of that sweet spirit which 
characterized him, and which he, as a leader of the work, 
infused into it, so that it has been ever the life and strength 
of that work. Laurent Clerc, also, whose face, as it ap- 
peared the last time I looked upon it, is before you (point- 
ing to a portrait), though, when I first saw it, he was in the 
full vigor of his fresh manhood, as he came from France to 
help introduce the:system of instruction which has now be- 
come universal in this country. After I completed my col- 
lege education, I was called in a way, not of my own devis- 
ing, to take the place of instructor in the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb in New York, where I remained for five 
years, in delightful association with those connected with 
that institution, the elder Dr. Peet, David Bartlett, Josiah 
Cary, and I may name particularly, my old college chum, 
the eminent pastor, for a time, of the Park Street Church in 
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Boston, and now of the leading Congregational Church in 
San Francisco, California. 

I was brought into association, more or less, with those who 
had preceded me, Barnard, Brown, and Day, who left their 
impress on the work. I remember well those five years, I 
look back upon them with very great pleasure and satisfaction. 
I count those five years worth as much as any five years 
of my whole course of education, in moulding my habits of 
mind and making me what Iam. What I learned in those 
associations, I find coming up in one phase and another, 
through all the course of my after life. And as I have been 
now for nearly thirty years at the head of an institution of 
learning, engaged in another department of educational 
work, I am conscious that those five years in the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, contributed very much 
to give me whatever fitness I have for the place I occupy. 
After fifteen years of almost entire suspension of signs and 
association with mutes, except as now and then a couple 
would come along over the fields of Wisconsin, and learning 
that the pastor of the church in Milwaukie understood the 
sign language, would ask me to officiate in a little marriage 
ceremony for them, I was made a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Wisconsin Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Brought thus into new connection with mutes, I have been 
surprised to find how the old language of signs still lin- 
gered, and would return in some manner as occasions called 
for its use. 

As a trustee I have been glad to do what I could for the 
advancement of this work in our young State. These expe- 
riences bring me here to-day in full sympathy with you, 
and with a strong desire that our deliberations may be so 
directed as to subserve in the highest degree this very im- 
portant department of public education. 

It is a joy to me, as I occasionally come in contact with 
the older institutions, to learn what the present modes of 
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instruction are, and to note the improvements that have 
been made. Your institutions have outgrown me; they are 
advanced very considerably beyond what they were, and they 
are still moving on in the course of improvement. The 
effort should be to raise the standard of scholarship, and to 
improve the character and the quality of the work, so as to 
make it more and more the means of developing in the pu- 
pils of these schools a complete manhood and womanhood, 
the crowning end aimed at in every system of education. 

Pardon me for these discursive, impromptu remarks. Let 
me again express my sincere thanks for the honor you have 
conferred upon me, and assure you of my hearty interest in 
the object of this meeting. I come to you quite ignorant of 
the course of business in these conventions, but the experi- 
ence and wisdom of others will give direction to our proceed- 
ings. The quality of its membership is itself a sufficient 
ground of confidence that the good order of the Convention 
will be maintained with little occasion for authoritative in- 
terposition from the chair. 

To complete our full and orderly organization what more 
is needed, except that, acknowledging our dependence, all 
should together invoke the divine guidance and blessing for 
our deliberations. Let us unite in prayer. 

After the prayer, the Convention was declared opened for 
the transaction of business, and Mr. A. B. Greener moved: 
that the President appoint an interpreter to the Convention, 
with assistants, on behalf of the deaf mute members thereof. 

Adopted. 

The President appointed Dr. E. M. Gallaudet as interpreter, 
with Mr. L. Eddy, of Kentucky, as assistant. 

KE. M. Gatuauper: I fear that the duties that I have on 
hand will make it difficult for me to perform the duties of 
interpreter. The duty is a heavy one, even for two persons. 
I think that the President should appoint one interpreter as 
principal, with five or six interpreters as assistants. 
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I. L. Peer: I will suggest that Dr. Gallaudet be excused 
as interpreter, and that Rev. Thomas Gallaudet be appointed, 
with power to select his- assistants. 

The motion, so amended, was adopted. 

THE PrestpENnt: I notice that the ladies of the Convention 
are refraining from voting. I suppose they are regular mem- 
bers. Their votes will be heard by the uplifted hand. 

Mr. Eppy: I move that a committee of tive be appointed 
to have charge of the business to be submitted to this Con- 
vention, and to report rules for its government. 

Adopted. 

The President appointed L. Eddy, Kentucky; W. A. 
Cochrane, Wisconsin; C. W. Ely, Maryland; D. H. Carroll, 
Minnesota; and Miss L. Barton, Portland, Maine. 

Mr. Mac Int1rrRE: I move that a committee of three be 
appointed to invite persons to the Convention who are inter- 
ested. 

The President appointed Thomas Mac Intire, E. C. Stone, 
and G. O. Fay. 

Tuer Presipent: I will ask that if the Business Commit- 
tee have any suggestions to make with reference to the bus- 
iness of the Convention before the adjournment of this 
Convention, they will please to have the matter brought in 
prom ptly. 

Mr. Eppy: We suggest that services be held at the chapel 
to-morrow, and that the Convention convene daily at 9:30 
A.M. and 3 P.M. 

Those who have papers to read, that are subject to discus- 
sion, if not already handed in, will please hand them in to 


the Business Committee at as early a time as possible. 
Dr. Peer: Allow me to make some modification of the 


hours to-morrow. Our time here is exceedingly precious. 
There are two services to-morrow morning in the churches of 
the city, which I am sure many of the members of the Con- 
vention will desire to attend, to listen to the discourse of 
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the President of the Convention, and which will be inter- 
preted to the deaf mutes that will be present, by one of the 
members of the Convention ; and another discourse by the 
Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, at St. Paul’s Church, and also in- 
terpreted. 

I suggest we omit any morning service here, and that in 
the afternoon, to-morrow, we have a regular session for the 
discussion of religious work, so that we may utilize the hours 
which we have. I make these suggestions to the Business 
Committee. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will consider, then, the suggestion 
made by the Chairman of the Business Committee in the 
light of a report, which is now before us. Dr. Peet’s, as I 
understand, is an amendment that there be no services 
in the morning at this place and that there be a session of the 
Convention for the discussion of religious teaching in our 
institutions, at 3 P.M., if the Business Committee will ac- 
cept of the amendment. 

Mr. Eppy: We accept. 

THE PresipEeNtT: The question will then be on the adop- 
tion of their report, to meet to-morrow at 3 o’clock, the 
session to be occupied in the discussion of religious instruc- 
tion in our institutions. 

Mr. Scuituine: I move that the report of the Committee, 
as amended, be adopted by the Convention. 

The motion was carried. 

THE Presipent: Will you adopt, also, as the hours of 
meeting each day 9:30 A.M. and 3 P.M.? 

Adopted. 

G. O. Fay: There are other institutions in Columbus 
that perhaps you will be glad to see. We have made ar- 
rangements, on Thursday, to convey the whole Convention 
to these institutions. They all very cordially invite you, 
and will endeavor to make it pleasant and profitable to you, 
[Applause. ] 
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W. J. Patmer: I beg leave to state I brought with me 
some fifty copies of the proceedings of the last Convention, 
which will be left at the office of the superintendent for dis- 
tribution. 

C. 8S. Perry; I move that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed on memorial references to members deceased since 
our last meeting. 

Adopted. 

Messrs. C. W. Ely, I. L. Peet, and G. O. Fay were ap- 
pointed said committee. 

Mr. Mac IntirE: I move the Convention adjourn until 3 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 

Adopted. 


SECOND DAY. 


Sunday, August 18—3 P. M. 

President Chapin called the Covention to order at 3 P. M., 
and said : 

I wish to say at the outset of our exercises this afternoon, 
that, as we are gathercd here on the Lord’s Day, it seems fit 
that we should, as a Convention, join in a devotional service. 
The exercises will be opened under the direction of Dr. Peet. 
After that, three or four topics will be named, which will be 
taken up successively for free discussion. We wish this to be 
regarded as a kind of conference meeting, in which we come 
together to compare notes and adjust our thoughts, especially 
with reference to the modes of imparting religious instruc- 
tion to those who come under the charge of these institutions. 
I wish particularly to invite a full, free expression of thought 
on the part of the mutes who are present. I can assure 
them that their rising in their places to express their views 
will be regarded with favor by the chair and by the Conven- 
tion generally. An interpreter will be at hand to interpret 
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for their benefit. What issaid in speech will be interpreted 
in signs, and what is said in signs by any of the mutes will 
be interpreted in speech. I am sure that in these exercises 


and in the proceedings of the Convention, it will contribute 
very much to the profit of the meeting if our mute friends 
will avail themselves of this privilege with the utmost free- 
dom. I say this not only as to this meeting, but with refer- 
ence to all the sessions of the Convention. We are here as 
brothers, all interested in a common cause, which is to be 
subserved by a free interchange of thought on the part of all, 
without distinction. We thank God that the physical in- 
firmity under which some labor is, by the substitution of the 
eye for the ear, so far relieved, that all serious embarrass- 
ment to our intercommunication is removed. 

I now call upon Dr. Peet to take charge of our exercises of 
worship, in which I trust we shall all join in heart and spirit, 
while we have also an illustration of devotional services 
which may be introduced in all our institutions. 

Dr. Pret, of New York: I would state that the simple 
order of services which we are accustomed to follow in the 
institution with which I am connected in New York con- 
sists, first, in the repetition by the pupils, led by the teacher, 
of the Lord’s Prayer; second, the reading of « hymn and 
afterward the signing of the same hymn in concert by the 
pupils; third, the giving by the teacher of the command- 
ments, each commandment, after having been delivered 
through the manual alphabet, being rendered into signs; 
then the rrayer, which, in this case, will be offered orally by 
the Re\. Dr.Gallaudet, and which I will translate; then the 
sermon, and then the concluding prayer. 

In the services we will hold this afternoon, the sermon will 
be omitted. I shall be glad if those of the Convention who 
are accustomed to the use of signs will rise, and follow me in 
our version of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Lord’s Prayer was repeated in signs by Dr. Peet, who, 
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at the same time, spoke the words composing it, and he was 
joined in the sign version by Dr. Thomas Gallaudet and 
others, after which the following hymn was read and trans- 
lated into the sign language by Dr. Peet: ‘“ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee! Nearer to Thee!” 

The next exercise was to give the Ten Commandments 
both by dactylology and in the sign language, which was 
done by Dr. Peet. 

An oral prayer was then offered by Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, 
and interpreted by Dr. Peet. 

THE PRESIDENT: Our business committee have suggested 
the following topics for discussion, using the little time that 
we may be together : 

1. The manner of spending the unoccupied ho. rs of the 
Sabbath in the institutions by the pupils. 

2. Reading matter for the Sabbath. 

3. Methods of religious instruction. 

1. The importance of giving a knowledge of the vital 
principles of true religion without inducing a sectarian bias. 

The meeting is now open for discussion of the first of these 
topics, ‘‘The manner of spending the unoccupied hours of 
the Sabbath in the institutions,” and there will be the ut- 
most freedom for any members of the Convention to express 
themselves. I will ask Dr. E. M. Gallaudet in a few words 
to open the discussion, and then leave it entirely free for 
others to follow. . 

Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET, of Washington, D.C.: I regret to 
say that I have had so little opportunity to give thought to 
the subject now before the Convention, that I feel myself 
quite unprepared to make suggestions that shall be of any 
great value. I will, however, venture to offer a single 
thought. In my opinion, too much care can not be taken 


in selecting suitable reading matter, with which pupils may 
be interested during the otherwise unoccupied hours of the 
Sabbath. Weare well aware that it is not an easy task to 
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induce a love of reading in very many of the pupils of our 
institutions. It requires a good deal of tact and discretion 
in the selection of reading matter, as well as kindness, and 
the giving of a good deal of assistance to the pupils to bring 
them to the point of being interested readers. Certainly, 
among the great mass of literature for the young of various 
sorts, much can be found which will be useful Sunday read- 
ing. I would not undertake to restrict the selection to such 
as would be termed religious books, or even books of an evi- 
dently moral tendency. I would use books that were inter- 
esting ; that were entertaining; that were fitted to occupy 
the minds of the pupils in a profitable and pleasant manner. 

In the Primary Department of the institution which I 
represent, we have found some difficulty in selecting books 
for our Sunday School library, but, by taking pains to read 
the books that were to be placed in the hands of the pupils, 
we have been able to find many that have served to interest 
them on the Sabbath. I feel certain that the subject is one 
of very great importance, and that, probably in many insti- 
tutions, pupils are left to their own devices for the unoccu- 
pied hours of the Sabbath, to a degree that engenders foolish 
if not vicious conversation among them, and I trust that 
members of the Convention will be prepared with further 
suggestions on this topic. We should all be glad to learn 
from the experience of any who have given the subject 
thought, and who have had occasion to make any special 
effort in the direction of guiding our pupils, so that they 
may make good use of the leisure hours of Sunday. 

Mr. Scuiuiine, of Wisconsin: Suitable reading matter 
for the Sabbath is now very plenty and varied. There are 
the illustrated papers, the religious papers published by 
various classes, biographies of eminent persons, both of an- 
cient and modern history. There is the history of the church, 
any number of sermons, expositions, and treatises, ad infini- 
tum. The bible itself contains a rich and unfathomable 
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mine for those who are not afraid tosearch it. Some of this 
lore has already been developed, while, no doubt, we are as 
yet only on the surface. What a profound expression of ma- 
ternal solicitude in Rizpah, who for three months, by day 
and by night, watched over the disinterred bodies of her exe- 
cuted children. What base, filial ingratitude in the rebel- 
lion of Absalom, and what depth of paternal feeling in the 
words of his father: ‘“O Absalom, my son, my son, would 
God I had died for thee!” What selfish, cunning intrigue,: 
and what grand, manly, self-denial in the words of Abraham 
‘Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdmen aid thy herdmen. * 7 ” 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me; if thou wilt take the 
left hand, then I will go to the right, or if thou depart to 
the right hand then I will go to the left.” I think that 
biographies, as a whole, are more profitable and interesting 
than history. In the latter, we have a conglomeration of 
time, place, event, and character; in the former, we have a 
single character, developing under different conditions, pre- 
serving his identity, fascinating, both on account of that 
intense individuality, as well as of those features that are 
common to universal human nature. 

We have a very fair library in Wisconsin, divided into 
two parts, the one to be used on Sunday, and the other on 
week days, for the older pupils. For the younger ones we 
find the illustrated papers very useful and interesting. We 
endeavor to impress all with the value of studiously perus- 
ing choice reading matter, especially since they are, by the 
nature of the case, cut off from many of the advantages of 
their hearing and speaking brothers and sisters. 

Mr. B. Taupor, of Iowa: The larger part of the pupils in 
our institutions, are really children; not actually tender 
children in years, yet children in thought, children in feel- 
ing. Their minds are not mature. In fact in many things 
they are very childish, or at least child-like. I do not mean 
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to use the word childish in an unpleasant sense. It is 
necessary for the managers of these institutions, officers and 
teachers, to remember this fact in all their dealings with 
them, and in all their care, and in all their arrangements 
for them. And in this matter of spending the Sabbath 
usefully, there is the same trouble, the same anxiety resting 
upon the heads of the institutions and upon the teachers 
who have the charge of the pupils, that there is in the case 
of parents who are trying to train their little children to 
receive God’s law in regard to the Sabbath. We do not, 
many of us, at least in this age, require a little child to 
observe the Sabbath as strictiy as a minister of the gospel, 
or a strict sabbatarian would interpret the fourth command- 
ment. While we wish the Sabbath to be the holy of the 
Lord and honorable, we try as parents, we try as officers and 
teachers in these institutions to make the Sabbath at the 
same time pleasant to the pupils. I know that we fail 
many times, just as parents acknowledge a most lamentable 
failure in teaching them to respect the Sabbath ; to do noth- 
ing that is wrong on the Sabbath, and yet to enjoy it, and, 
therefore, in my own practice, as was said by the first 
speaker, I do not require strict religious reading, and do not 
always require that a story should have a decided moral ; 
but I do want to cultivate a habit of quietness, a respect for 
God’s Holy Day, and a feeling that it is different from 
other days in all they do, in all that the children read 
and in all the exercises they take. I do not believe in 
shutting them up in the house; I believe in their walking 
freely at least where the institution is so situated that they 
can do so, but I want them to understand that God’s law 
rests upon them, and that there is a special law in regard to 
the Sabbath day. Therefore, while I would encourage them 
to take exercise, and to walk, yet I would have them under- 
stand that on this day they should not romp, nor play, nor 
talk about common things. My teaching in regard to the Sab- 
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bath, I think, is as strict as any sabbatarian’s, but I want 
such freedom in practice, that while we may not be com- 
pelled to obey the law in letter, we may obey it in spirit. 

And now, one word in regard to reading matter, and of 
books especially, as suggested by the last speaker. Asto the 
difierent characters described in Holy Writ, and of their 
value as reading matter, 1 could not but remember that 
there are some just such books, describing the characters of the 
Bible, prepared by Dr. Gallaudet; a most excellent series of 
books to put into the hands of any cbild, and books which 
I have ever found satisfactory. I believe that of all the 
books that I have selected for the institution, those volumes 
of scripture biography have been read the most, excepting 
a few illustrated books, which the pupils take more ior the 
pictures than for the reading matter. I have found that 
some of our hardest boys would come in and want some of 
those little Bible stories, and seem to enjoy reading them ; 
and if Dr. Gallaudet, the elder, never did any work except 
the preparation ot that series of books (still to be obtained 
of the American Tract Society), he has done a work for 
which he will be remembered and blessed forever. 

Dr. PALMER, of Ontario: I will give my idea as to the 
best way of our deaf mute children in the institutions spend- 
ing the Sabbath. The aim of our instruction is to make 
them, as much as we can, like speaking children ; and, there- 
fore, I think we should instruct them to spend the unoccu- 
pied hours of the Sabbath just as we would teach our own 
children to spend them, and I do not think we need be ata 
loss for that either. I speak now of the different Protestant 
denominations. There are illustrated papers suited to the 
capacity of our children, and, as has been properly remarked, 
all of the pupils in our institutions are, to a certain extent, 
children ; therefore, | think that the regular distribution of 
the different magazines, periodicals, and .papers, prepared 
for the higher and the lower capacities, to the pupils of the 
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institution monthly, will give them all an excellent means 
of spending the unoccupied hours of the Sabbath. In the 
first place, however, there should be a collection of suitable 
books in the library—books that can be comprehended by 
the pupils; then the different religious papers published by 
the different religious denominations should be placed at 
the disposal of the older pupils, pupils in the higher classes. 
For the pupils that belong to our Sunday School, we will 
take the monthly distribution of the different illustrated 
papers—some for the higher classes, some for the intermedi- 
ate classes, and some for the infant classes—and make a 
proper selection of those papers, and distribute them among 
the pupils according to capacity. A little speaking child, 
just beginning to learn, goes to Sunday School ; she is in the 
infant class; she receives an illustrated paper; she will ask 
her mamma and papa to explain the pictures to her, and 
that little child will understand what is in that little pic- 
ture, and what story is related. The younger deaf mute 
children will go to the older pupils, who have learned the 
language of signs, and the older pupils will explain it to 
them ; and in this way, by the proper distribution of papers 
and a good description of books in the library, we are certain 
to secure a profitable method of spending the Sabbath. We 
have, I know, a number of publications that are not strictly 
religious on our side, and you have the same on this side. 
There is a great variety of beautifully illustrated periodicals 
and papers; therefore, I think if we will circulate them, we 
will soon find in our institutions that our children will be 
very well able to spend the Sabbath both pleasantly and 
profitably. And, also, in regard to persons who are visiting 
the institution, and bring with them and distribute among 
the pupils tracts, we especially encourage them to bring 
tracts and pictorial publications, and distribute them among 
our pupils. This is what we do with our Protestant pupils; 
and the Catholic pupils (we have forty or fifty of them), the 
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priest attends to their religious wants, and a teacher has been 
appointed to look after them, teach them the catechism, etc. 

I had not thought of saying anything on this subject, but 
I think if we will follow these suggestions, we will find the 
pupils will be able to properly employ the unoccupied hours 
of the Sabbath. 

Mr. Peet: It has occurred to me that we might make this 
matter a little practical by giving an account of Sunday in 
in one of our institutions. I will give the order of the day 
in our institution in New York: After breakfast the pupils 
prepare themselves for the day, and assemble in the chapel 
at nine o’clock in the morning. There are religious services 
lasting exactly one hour. We think it not desirable that 
the services should continue any longer, for if they do, the 
younger children get a prejudice against religious services. 
From ten o’clock until a quarter to eleven they have an 
opportunity of going out into the open air, conversing with 
each other or sitting down to read. At a quarter to eleven 
they take their seats at their desks and study the Sabbath- 
school lesson of the day. For the younger children we use a 
little book written by my lamented father, called “Scripture 
Lessons for the Young.” It is adapted to hearing children 
as well as to the deaf. With our older classes we take up 
the international Sabbath-school lessons, and we encourage 
our pupils when they go home in vacation, to attend the 
Sabbath-schools in their respective neighborhoods, and study 
the same lessons. Of course, many of the pupils have learned 
the lesson before a quarter to one, which is the time for con- 
cluding the study hours, when, after a recess of fifteen min- 
utes, they have dinner. During the time they thus gain 
they have an opportunity of reading their books and such 
newspapers as are suited to the deaf. 

They have quite a large library of Sabbath-school books, 
selected with a great deal of care. Among them we have 
the series of books mentioned by Mr. Talbot, Gallaudet’s 
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Scripture Biography, and a great variety of interesting tales, 
illustrating moral subjects, and a great many temperance 
tales, and then there is a book which many of them are very 
fond of reading, called “Foster’s Story of the Bible.” It is 
written in very simple language, and we have distributed it 
quite largely among our pupils. It tells the whole story, 
from beginning to end, in remarkably simple language, 
which they can generally make out for themselves, and we 
encourage them, in connection with that, to read the Bible 
itself. It is a sort of commentary. It is an unsectarian 
book, and a book which interests them very greatly, being 
profusely illustrated. After their dinner at one, they are 
free until two o’clock, when they assemble in their sitting- 
rooms, and at half.past two they go into the chapel and have 
services until hali-past three. After that the time is their 
own. They are never permitted to go out of the inclosure 
of the institution, but they go out of doors, and walk or con- 
verse as they choose. In the evening, about seven or half- 
past seven o’clock, according to the length of the day, they 
assemble in the chapel, and afterward there is projected 
upon a screen a series of pictures, drawn upon glass by the 
different teachers of the institution, especially by our draw- 
ing teacher, which are full illustrations of the Sabbath-school 
lessons which they have studied in the morning. A descrip- 
tion of each picture is given in writing and exhibited on 
the screen, with a brief commentary on the part of the les- 
son which that picture is intended to illustrate. We project 
this reading matter and these pictures by means of a stere- 
opticon of very great power. It may not be known generally 
that it is perfectly easy to write upon glass with India ink, 
and that you can write all that you desire upon a slide and 
project it through the stereopticon upon the canvas, so that 
there is not the slightest difficulty with this illustration. 
The pupils all take very great interest in it. It is botha 
verbal and a pictorial illustration of the lesson, and when 
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this has been completed we go on and give them a series of 
pictures upon other subjects in connection with the Bible. 
They have had illustrations again and again of all the places 
in the Holy Land. They have had the pictures of all the 
churches of any prominence in the world, and by this weekly 
system of pictorial illustration they are led to read with a 
great deal more interest than they would under any other 


circumstances. In order that they may understand them, 
we have had hymns given to them in the manner already 
explained, and then we have had pictorial illustrations of 
these hymns thrown on the screen. A series of pictures 
representing the hymn “Rock of Ages” has been shown, 
which has given great delight, and I might mention other 
hymns which have been illustrated in the same manner. 

PRESIDENT CHAPIN: Not to occupy too much of our time 
with this one topic, it will be well to turn from it now; I 
wili simply add a thought or two suggested in the course of 
the discussion. 

First. I can heartily recommend the little series of 
volumes published by Dr. Newton, of Philadelphia, “ Ser- 
mons for Children,” which, I think, will be read on the 
Sabbath with very great interest by the pupils of these in- 
stitutions. Another thought was suggested by an allusion 
to children in our homes. I do not know how far it would 
be advisable, in our institutions, to allow the company of 
younger pupils to go by themselves and “ play meeting” on 
Sunday. In my own family I have found such diversion 
well suited to occupy an hour or so of the young children. 
My boy, when about six or eight years old, used to constitute 
himself the official minister for the service. He generally 
took time and pains to write out his sermon for each occasion, 
and, for audience, had the other children and servants. All 
made a serious matter of it and the hour was spent not un- 
profitably. May not something of that sort engage the 
youngest of our pupils for an hour of each Sabbath. If the 
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Convention please we will turn to the next topic, viz: 
““ Methods of religious instruction.” 

The President invited Mr. Foster to give a statement of the 
method adopted in religious instruction in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Foster, of Pennsylvania: I have nothing to say in 
regard to that matter, except that those entrusted with the 
religious instruction are expected to make their instruction 
as interesting and clear as within them lies. The morning 
hour of worship in the churches is occupied by one of the 
teachers in delivering a sermon to the children. In the 
afternoon I occupy an hour in lecturing to them on some 
topic to illustrate religious truth, and make it as clear, and 
as intelligible, and as interesting as possible. I know of 
nothing further, to-day, in regard to the matter. 

Dr. E. M. Gattaupret: As a matter of interest to the 
Convention I would like to ask a question, if an answer can 
be indicated in some way here: How many of our institu- 
tions use International Sunday School Lessons and take the 
International Sunday School papers as a basis for religious in- 
struction? If it weuld not be thought inconvenient I should 
like to ask that the principals and superintendents here pres- 
ent, who use the lessons in their institutions, would be so kind 
as to rise, that we may know how many institutions use 
use them. I know of a number that do. I will ask them 
to rise so that we may know many use them. [A number of 
persons rose to their feet. | 

Dr. GALLAUDET: It is an interesting fact that they are 
so generally used, and I speak of the fact to elicit some re- 
mark from these gentlemen showing to what extent, and in 
what manner, they are used. At the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, it will be remembered by many here present, that a 
statement was made concerning Sabbath-school exercises in 
the institution at Washington. All these lessons have been 
used for several years with very great profit. It has been 
our endeavor to make the Sunday-school exercises, which 
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occur every Sunday morning, as nearly like the ordinary 
Sunday school exercises of the Sunday schools as it is pos- 
sible to do with the deafand dumb. It seems to me that, as 
a matter of fact, Sunday-school instruction on Sunday might 
be used more than it is, for all are aware that there are pre- 
pared, by different publishing houses, many series of papers 
adapted to children of various ages, so that there need be no 
lack of convenient aids for giving instruction in National 
Sunday-schools. 

THe PresipEent: I have a great interest on that point, 
having been for the past seven years a member of a commit- 
tee for selecting those lessons. I have found my association 
with others of the committee, one of whom is the Superin- 
tendent of one of your institutions—Dr. Gillett—exceedingly 
delightful and interesting. I had the pleasure, in that asso- 
ciation, of meeting Dr. Newton, and became acquainted with 
his books and his simple way of presenting religious 
truth. 

Dr. Patmer: I would say that some three years ago I 
was speaking to a Protestant minister, in the city in which 
I lived, as to the best series of lessons that I could get for the 
deaf and dumb, and he remarked tome: “Why don’t you 
use the International Sunday-school Lessons?” I was 
pleased at the idea, and immediately ordered a number of 
lesson papers, compiled by the Sunday-school Times. Our 
plan of using them is this: In the morning, from the hour 
of half-past nine to half-past ten, the lesson of the day is 
written on the slate, and explained to all the pupils who can 
understand it—the small pupils being in charge of one of the 
assistant teachers in another room, where a lesson from Dr. 
Peet’s Scripture Lessons is explained to them. The ques- 
tions having been distributed to them the previous week, 
they study the lessons during the day, and I have formed a 
voluntary Bible class, composed of from eighty to one hun- 
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dred pupils. The class meets from seven to eight o’clock in 
the evening, and is conducted just like any other Bible 
class. Then, in the afternoon, one of our teachers lectures 
to the older pupils on any subject that he may please. I 
have tried to bring up the children to make them feel that 
they are like other children; and I think that we should 
endeavor, as much as we can, to throw aside the fact, always 
held up before deaf mutes, that they are deaf and dumb. 
During vacation the question papers are sent regularly to 
each member of this class, and I tell them when they go 
home to go into their Sabbath-school class at home, and, in 
letters from them, they say they are doing so, and they tell 
me about it when they come back. In that way they begin 
to feel that they can answer questions like other children, 
and in any neighborhood it is interesting to see a deaf mute 
show that he knows the same lessons as other children. 
About three weeks before the term ended, I asked the super- 
intendents of two of the largest Sabbath-schools in that city 
to attend my Bible class, and told them to ask any question 
they pleased—not to follow the lesson paper. I didn’t pick 
out certain pupils to give all the answers, but I required all 
who could answer to hold up their hands. I picked out one 
here and another there, and these gentlemen assured me at 
the close of the lesson that a like number of pupils in their 
schools couldn’t answer the questions so readily and so cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. Ery,of Maryland: The order of the day in Maryland 
for our Sunday exercises is so much like what Dr. Peet 
stated as the order of the day in New York, that it is hardly 
worth while to repeat it, except to say that we do not have 
the pictorial illustrations he spoke of for the evening 
exercises, which, I think, is an admirable thing, and 
would be a very great advantage to the institution. We 
use in our Sunday-school the International Series, and, as I 
think, derive a great deal of advantage from it. Our child- 
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ren are very much interested in knowing that they are pur- 
suing a course parallel to that which is pursued in speaking 
schools. For all the older pupils, those lessons which bring 
them nearest to the Bible are the most desirable, and the 
Internationai Lessons have this merit: that they are selected 
in such a manner as to present to the children the choice 
portions of the truth, and in the best possible manner. It 
seems to me very desirable to bring our children, so far as 
possible, to think that they can do what speaking children 
can. It is well, however, for them to understand clearly that 
their infirmity presents an obstacle that is not presented to 
others, and that they can only overcome it by the hardest 
exercise of their powers, and the most persistent efforts. 
They are too much inclined, often, to think that the way is 
easy, that no special effort is required, and hence it is well, 
once in a while, even at the risk of discouraging, to bring 
before them, clearly and distinctly, the fact that there is a 
barrier which, unless they use the utmost exertion to over- 
come it, will be an insurmountable one. Our best pupils 
do overcome it, and all of them may. 

Mr. WESTERVELT, of New York: I would like to ask Mr. 


Ely if he does not have the Sunday-school taught every Sun- 


day afternoon by the teachers. 

Mr. Ety: Yes, sir. 

Mr. WeEsTERVELT: In the New York institution, the 
Sunday lesson is recited Monday morning. 

Mr.Ety: I thank the gentleman for calling my attention 
to what I had failed to notice in the remarks of Dr. Peet. 
In our school the Sunday lessons are recited on Sunday. 
We have a regular Sunday-school ; the week day classifica- 
tion is preserved, and each class is taught by its own week 
day teacher. 

THe PresipENT: That is the system adopted in Wisconsin. 
We have morning service in the chapel, then an afternoon 
service, each class with its teacher and a Bible study. 
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Dr. Mac Intr1rz, of Indiana: The religious services in our 
institution on the Sabbath differ but little from what I learn 
is customary in nearly all the institutions represented. We 
endeavor to observe the day in accordanee with the spirit 
and letter of its institution, as a day of rest, devotion, and 
spiritual improvement. The exercises consist of morning 
prayers, a regular sermon at half-past ten in the forenoon, 
and one at half-past two in the afternoon. They are con- 
ducted by the Superintendent, or one or more of the teach- 
ers. In the evening there is a voluntary meeting of teach- 
ers and pupils for conference and prayer, in which the pupils 
are encouraged to take part. 

We used the International Sabbath-school Lessons for a 
year ; but weare notusingthemnow. As text-books, we use 
“‘ Peet’s Scripture Lessons,” “ Peep of Day,” for the younger 
pupils, and the Bible for all the others. Because language 
is the great want of the deaf and dumb, we attach great im- 
portance to the words of the Bible, through which God has 
chosen to convey his spiritual instruction to his children. 

On Saturday we have a regular session of the school, from 
eight to ten A.M., during which each teacher assigns and 
explains the Bible lesson to be studied on the Sabbath. 
During study hours on that day one of the teachers is pres- 
ent to aid them in learning it. On Monday morning each 
teacher, the first thing, examines his class in this lesson, 
both as to its sense and language. Thus we endeavor to in- 
still into their minds the Word, which is the Spirit of life, 
and the true foundation of religious character. 

To bring our pupils into sympathy with the worship of 
the speaking and hearing part of the community, we have 
been in the habit of inviting the clergymen of the different 
churches of the city to preach in the chapel to the pupils 
through an interpreter. We have found these exercises 
very interesting and profitable. 

THE Presipent: This topic has occupieda little more time 
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than I expected. I hada question. I will take the mind of 
the Convention in regard to it. Whether we had better, 
now in the last ten minutes, take up the last topic of the 
order? Had it not better come up at some other time? I 
think that if this were omitted now, we would perhaps close 
our exercises with a little devotion. I will call upon the 
Rev. Job Turner to offer a prayer, and I will ask Dr. Th. 
Gallaudet to interpret it. 

Mr. Kinney, of Nebraska: May I ask Mr. Mac Intire a 
simple question? Would you invite all the pastors of the 
city churches to take part in these services, including Roman 
Catholics, Universalists, and others ? 

Dr. Mac IntirE: I most certainly would afford them the 
opportunity. One of our teachers is a Catholic, many of the 
pupils, and a majority of the domestics. The statute gov- 
erning the institution forbids the teaching of sectarianism, 
and I would not be the first to violate the law by endeavor- 
ing to pervert them from the faith of their parents, or to 
deny to their chosen pastors the privilege of teaching them 
and guiding them in the way that they believe leads to 
heaven. Our pupils attend the Catholic church whenever 
their friends wish them to; and I invite their pastors to visit 
them at the institution. There never has been any diffi- 
culty with us on this question, nor do I think there need be, 
if we will only do to others as we would have others do to us. 

THE Secretary: I would like to call the attention of Dr. 
Mac Intire to the use made of the electric pen in connection 
with our Sabbath lectures. 

Dr. Mac Intire: Yes, I will explain the use we make of 
it. We have regular services in the chapel on the Sabbath, 
both in the forenoon and afternoon, consisting of a sermon 
or lecture, prayers, reading the scriptures, and the recitation 
of hymns and psalms of thanksgiving, praise, and penitence. 
These services are conducted by the Superintendent or one 
of the teachers. The discourse is prepared beforehand by 
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the one officiating, and carefully written out and condensed 
for the press. This is then copied with the electric pen, and 
printed on the Saturday preceding. We generally print 
from one hundred and fitty to two hundred copies of each 
lecture. After the morning lecture is delivered, copies of it 
are distributed to such of the pupils as can read it. The 
same is done with the afternoon lecture. 


In response to the question whether the lecture is printed 
in full, I would say that it is substantially, although many 
of the definitions of terms and illustrations of points given 


in the delivery are not included in the printed copy. The 
printed copy usually contains matter that would fill four or 
five pages of closely written letter paper of ordinary size, 
and the lecture, as delivered, takes from thirty to forty 
minutes. 

We have been pursuing this course the past term, and we 
find that the pupils have become very much interested. 
Nearly all of them read them over, preserve them, and take 
them home with them to show to their friends. We are 
persuaded that it is a very efficient means of deepening and 
perpetuating the influence of the Sabbath lectures. It 
secures a more careful study and preparation on the part 
of the person who officiates; and it certainly interests the 
pupils more and secures their attention better than any 
other method we have ever tried. 

Tue Presip—Ent: What has been said brings very pleas- 
antly to remembrance some precious associations with my 
class when ateacher in New York. At two or three different 
seasons, when their thoughts were especially occupied with 
the subject, members of the class requested that I would 
meet them in successive evenings of the Sabbath for free 
conversation on personal religion. The working of indi- 
vidual minds, as revealed in these interviews, was exceed- 
ingly interesting. There was developed, in several of them, 
a simple Christian faith and purpose to regulate their life 
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by the precepts of God’s word, which, I believe, had an abid 
ing effect on their character and conduct, and gladdened 
their souls with a rich experience of the comforts of the 
gospel. . 

These exercises are full of interest, but our time is exhausted, 
and, unless otherwise directed by the Convention, I will ven- 
ture to waive for the present the last topic, viz: ‘‘ The impor- 
tance of giving a knowledge of the vital principles of religion 
without inducing a sectarian bias.” It may be taken up at 
some future time.” 

A De.eaaTtE: I have been requested to ask whether this 
discussion will not be continued this evening, especially if 
it should rain,so that it will be impossible for us to leave the 
institution. 

Tue PresipENntT: Perhaps it might be understood that as 
many of us as wish will come together voluntarily. 

Dr. THomaAs GALLAUDET: I hope I shall not be introduc- 
ing any inappropriate topic if I say I was just about to give 
notice that we propose to have service in St. Paul’s Church 
this evening in the interest of our general church work for 
the deaf mutes. 

The meeting was then closed with prayer by Mr. Job 
Turner, interpreted by Dr. Th. Gallaudet, followed by the sing- 


ing of the doxology, “ Praise God from whom all blessings 
”? 


THIRD DAY. 


Monday, August 19, 1878. 
The Convention met, and was called to order by the Presi. 
dent at 9.30 A.M, s 
The President called upon Dr. Mac Intire to open the Con- 
vention with prayer, which was interpreted by Mr. Eddy. 
THE PreEsIpENT: The first business in order will be the 
reading of the minutes of our session thus far. 
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The Secretary read the minutes, which were corrected, ac- 
cepted, and approved. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will proceed to reports of committees. 

Mr. E. A. Fay, from the Committee on Enrollment, made a 
report. 

Dr. THomas GALLAUDET: I am one of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the New York Institution, also of the Central Institu- 
tion, and also of the Western New York Institution. I do not 
wish to be obtrusive in this matter, but it is really a great 
honor and a great privilege to me to be engaged actively in 
the institutions. I wish that simple notice to be given that 
I represent those three institutions. 

Correction made. 

Mr. ELy: The Committee ou Memorials of Deceased Mem- 
bers desires and requests the representatives of the different 
institutions to present brief sketches of their respective de- 
ceased members. 

A communication was read from Dr. P. G. Gillett, Principal 
of the Illinois Institution. 


LETTER FROM DR. GILLETT. 


ANDERMAT, SWITZERLAND, July 26, 1878. 


To the President of the Ninth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 

and Dumb, Columbus, Ohio, U. S.: 

My Dear Sir: I do not know on whom the high honor 
you will enjoy when this letter reaches you will fall of pre- 
siding over the Ninth Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf and Dumb, but one thing I know that you and 
I are of one mind and one heart ina great philanthropic 
enterprise, and I make bold to write you, congratulating you 
upon the honor conferred on you, and to request you to make 
known to the Convention my hearty interest in the meeting» 
and request that I may be enrolled as an honorary member, 
though not personally present. I have been present at every 
Convention of Instructors and Conference of Principals for 
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the last twenty-seven years, and every one, I can candidly 
say, was an occasion of greatest pleasure and profit. My mind 
runs back over them as the time approaches for your meet- 
ing, and I most heartily regret that I can not be with you in 
person as Iam in heart. The health I am abroad seeking 
has been so far restored that, if I had foreseen it in time, I 
would have made my arrangements to sail for America in time 
to be with you. I find rest a wonderful restorative, and this 
mountain country the place for its fullest enjoyment. I write 
(July 26) shivering with cold, and having just ordered a fire. 
To-day I came over the St. Gothard Pass in a snow-storm 
that does honor to July, though it would be a small affair in 
January. 

I have visited a number of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb in England and France—have not yet seen any in 
Germany. I find that the work is essentially the same in 
Europe as with us in America. The same difficulties and 
results; the same questions of doubt and discussion. My 
observations have been very gratifying as respects the com- 
parative success of American institutions against European, 
as far as [ have seen them. I shall go home not only grate- 
ful for restored health, but more thankful than ever before 
for the high standing our profession has in America. 

A teacher of deaf mutes has a very different social posi- 
tion in Europe from that he has with us. I have observed 
that they are regarded more as menials than with us. The 
principals are more regarded, but for what good reason I can 
not tell. The governments give little or no aid to deaf-mute 
instruction in Europe. Consequently, the schools are either 
eleemosynary, or very small schools which admit only the 
children of “ gentlemen.” I have been trying to learn what 
constitutes a gentleman in England, but though every per- 
son seems to know perfectly well, yet no person can tell. 
European. Governments are conducted for the convenience of 
royal families and a small number of patricians. Their ener- 
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gies are expended in the pageantry of royalty and the support 
of immense armies to sustain royalty and its accompani- 
ments. The dear people are looked after as far as the govern- 
ments are forced to do so. Of course they have not time and 
money to expend upon institutions for the deaf and dumb, 
blind, etc. But I must not write a political letter. Pardon 
the digression. 

You will allow me to say, in conclusion, that we have no 
reason to fear comparison with European institutions. Our 
sign schools are equal to their best, to say the least, and the 
same is true of our articulation schools, also. 

Please express to the Convention my earnest wish that 
their sessions may be both interesting and profitable. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Pattie G. GILLETT. 


Also, acommunication, previously laid upon the table, from 
Mr. Whipple, was taken from the table, and read. 


LETTER FROM MR. Z. C. WHIPPLE. 


WuippLe’s Home Scnoot ror Dear MurTEs, 
Mystic River, Conn., August 2, 1878. 


Fellow-Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb: 

As much as I would enjoy meeting with you in the ap- 
proaching Convention at Columbus, I foresee that that pleas- 
ure will be denied me. But I can not let the occasion pass 
without at least assuring you of my continued interest in the 
education of deaf mutes, and expressing the hope that from 
the gathered experiences of those who will take part in the 
exercises of the Convention, many valuable ideas may be 
drawn, enlarging the common fund of information, and 
greatly promoting the true interests of those for whom we 
labor. 

For every effort, by whomsoever put forth, that tends to 
advance the education, and promote the welfare of the deaf 
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and dumb, I have a hearty “God speed.” Especially do I 
watch with eager interest every attempt which comes to my 
notice to teach deaf mutes to write the English language cor- 
rectly, and to speak, and-read the lips. From an experience of 
ten years in this work, I have arrived at tnis conclusion ‘ 
that every additional degree of intelligence beyond the mere 
uneducated instinct in the pupil is an indication of addi- 
tional painstaking labor on the part of the teacher, or of 
those who stand in the place of teacher. Hearing children 
learn constantly, and without effort, from the mere inflow- 
ing of sound through the natural channels of hearing—the 
ears. It may be likened to water running down hill. Deaf 
children learn only when they are taught, and that, too, with 
much labor, like pumping water up hill. What wonder 
that, in the latter case, the trough fills slowly as the arm 
grows weary; while, in the former instance, the watering 
trough overflows day and night. In consideration of the im- 
mense amount of labor involved in the instruction of deaf 
mutes, I have not ceased to be astonished beyond measure at 
the great results which are achieved in institutions for this 
class of children all over the country. 

I find that whatever awakens an interest children, will 
study more attentively and remember more exactly, than 
what they are compelled to learn as a task. So I use diaries 
largely for language lessons. The daily transactions in and 
about the institution are written for the children to read. 
The children themselves are required to write letters every 
week. They employ as material the substance of the diaries 
which they have read. There is a stimulus not only to 
remember the ideas, but to retain the exact language. This 
affords the teacher an excellent opportunity to explain the 
different forms of the verb expressive of difference in tense. 

In teaching articulation, I have never discovered any 
method upon which I could rely for success, excepting to give 
instruction to each individual pupil and by practice—practice 
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and more practice to make speech a habit. No matter how 
distinctly a child can pronounce words, unless those words 
are made to hold the place of things and feelings and realities 
in the child’s mind, he will continue to be mute. We learn 
to walk by walking, to write by writing, and there is no other 
way that a deaf child will ever learn to talk, except by talking. 
No amount of theorizing will ever accomplish the work; 
neither will any amount of drill in the sign language make 
the pupil a correct writer of English. Of course, there is a 
culture and strength of intellect which comes from training 
in the use of any language, just as a musical education can 
be acquired by either vocal culture or by learning to play the 
piano, or organ, or violin. But we would not expect a young 
man to play the organ well because he had spent years in 
learning the violin, neither would we expect proficiency in 
singing because of training on the piano. An instrument 
may assist one in learning tosing, or it may not. It depends 
upon the teacher and the pupil, both, whether it will or not. 
So the sign language may assist a deaf mute to use the Eng- 
lich language, but if the sign language be made paramount, 
and used for the ordinary expression of ideas and desires, be 
assured that instead of an aid, it is standing like a rock in 
the pupil’s pathway to accomplish mastery of English idiom. 

For this reason I advocate the use of the manual alphabet, 
of writing, but best of all, of speech, both articulation and lip 
reading, as far preferable to a continued use of signs during 
the whole or even any considerable portion of the pupil’s 
schooling. 

In the present irregular and confusing state of English 
orthography, I find it much better to prepare lessons in a 
phonetic alphabet for my pupils to study, thereby avoiding 
the otherwise almost inevitable consequence of acquiring the 
habit of pronouncing many, even common words, as they are 
spelled, which is too often the farthest possible remove from 
the correct pronunciation. For this purpose, I use Whipple’s 
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Natural Alphabet, which, as most of you know, aims to rep- 
resent pictorially the positions of the organs of speech in 
articulating sounds and words. It is a great help to me, and 
I find it more and more valuable as the number of my pupils 
increase. During the past year, I have used it to greater 
advantage than ever before in consequence of having pur- 
chased a papyrograph, by which a lesson prepared in the 
ordinary manner with a pen, once, may be multiplied into 
hundreds of perfect copies by a press, as any printing is done. 
The papyrograph is such a wonderful invention, and so use- 
ful withal to a large class of people, that I take great pleas- 
ure in speaking of it to visitors, and any others whose pur- 
suits would lead them to feel an interest in such an invention. 
I send some copies of lessons, such as I prepare for my pupils, 
as samples of the papyrograph’s work. 

In closing, I wish to say that the past year, though a try- 
ing one, in some respects to me, has been full of encourage- 
ment and cheer as far as concerns the teaching of deaf mutes. 
Results even more gratifying than I had dared hope for have 
been brought about, and if there had previously been any 
doubt in my own mind of the general practicability of teach- 
ing deaf mutes to talk, the doubt is entirely and forever 
removed, and I confilently predict that the time will come 
when a large majority of even congenital deaf mutes will be 
taught to use the language of their homes —the mother 
tongue. 

Fraternally yours, 


ZERAH C. WHIPPLE. 


Tue PrestpENnt: The next thing in the order of the pro- 
gramme presented by the business committee is the reading 


of the paper entitled ‘Principles and Methods of Pestalozzi,” 
by Mr. G. W. Jenkins, of Arkansas. 
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A paper was then read by Mr. G. W. Jenkins, of Arkansas, 
entitled “The Principles and Methods of Pestalozzi,” as fol- 
lows : 


PESTALOZZI AND HIS METHODS. 


BY G. W- JENKINS, OF ARKANSAS, 


There is no name more prominently connected with the 
history of popular education than that of the Swiss Pesta, 
lozzi, and while his methods and principles have no imme- 
diate connection with the education of deaf mutes, yet from 
the man as an educator, and from the principles advocated 
by him, there is much to inspire us to renewed effort, and 
much that we might profitably use in the special field in 
which we are engaged. Living in the period embraced in 
the years 1746-1827, he came into active life at a time when 
the people, although clinging to their traditions, were never- 
theless awakened to the necessity of a broader and more 
popular education. Bacon, Descartes, Locke, and all of the 
German philosophers had written extensively on education, 
the end and purpose of it, but it remained to Pestalozzi and 
his followers, Froebel and Fellenberg, to reduce the various 
theories of philosophy to successful methods. The capital 
excellence of the teaching of Pestalozzi was its pre-eminently 
practical character. While it is supported more or less by 
theory, all his attempts in philosophy are imperfect and un- 
satisfactory; his energy and his success are seen to their best 
advantage when his methods and principles are subjected to 
actual work in the school-room. His methods have been set 
forth in his published works sufficiently distinct. With this 
exception his writings are of comparatively little value. 

His life and fortunes present the usual struggle against 
misfortune and poverty. The changes that occur during his 
life are remarkable for their contrasts, sunshine and shadow 
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falling along the pathway of his life in quick succession, 
sometimes receiving the protection of princes and the en- 
couragement of nobles, and again the victim of financial 
embarrassment, compelled to give up some of his best enter- 
prises for want of patronage. During all these years, while 
pursuing the duties of a teacher, his pen is ever active, and 
to his efforts, and to the principles enunciated by him, we 
owe our kindergarten schools, the system of object teaching, 
and the general diffusion of education among all classes. The 
system as laid down by Pestalozzi has been largely adopted 
in Europe, prominently in Switzerland and Prussia, and the 
normal schools of England. 

_ The great lesson of this man’s life is his entire devotion 
to his work. Here was a man of vast learning, competent 
to take a place in many of the best universities, entering 
upon the seemingly unimportant work of teaching an infant 
school; entering into the work, too, with such keen and 
genuine interest, as only he could feel whose whole being 
was imbued with a love of it. The spirit that so deeply 
characterized his life left its impress on his followers, and to 
this day Pestalozzi is called the father of popular education. 
It is not my purpose, however, to present a historical sketch 
of his life, but rather to present a few thoughts on the prin- 
ciples that formed the groundwork of his methods. These 
principles are laid down for the schools of hearing and speak- 
ing children, but there are a few points so applicable to the 
teaching of deaf mutes that I venture to present them. 

It may be said generally that the purpose of education has 
been the same in all ages, the methods only have materially 
changed. Whether the pupils are endowed with all their 
faculties, or are defectives, one general aim of educating 
them, of training them, of developing in them expressive 
power (taking this phrase “expressive power” as the end to be 
realized in every case) to oral or use written language is com~ 
mon to all teachers. 
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The influence of Pestalozzi is seen in a remarkable man- 
ner in the kindergarten schools that are now so popular. 
Education must begin early and proceed slowly, is one of 
Pestalozzi’s first principles. All teachers of deaf mutes must 
feel the need of having children prepared for the work of 
institution life. To this end home education, home train- 
ing, has been largely recommended. To begin the work of 
acquiring an education at the age of nine or ten (and too fre- 
quently older than this), and then limit the course to six, 
seven, or eight years, is altogether too brief a period for ac- 
complishing much good. In the light of this necessity, is 
it not possible in some of our larger institutions to organize 
and thoroughly equip kindergartens? I find that in one or 
two institutions attempts of this kind have been made, but 
how far they are successful, whether they are fully organized 
as kindergartens, I am unable to determine. I fully believe 
that one of the surest ways of bringing deaf mutes to a free 
and idiomatic use of the English language is to commence 
the work earlier and patiently continue it throughout their 
education. A primary school, where pupils could be received 
at the age of six years, and there remain for two or three 
years, would fit them for entering the institution with much 
better advantage. 

The best educators are now urging the establishment of 
kindergartens, so that the hearing child may be properly 
trained in mind and body; and if they are so necessary to 
those in the full endowment of their faculties, they are even 
more necessary to deaf mutes. In small institutions, while 
pupils might be admitted at an early age, a kindergarten 
would be hardly possible; in the more populous States, how- 
ever, such a plan might be carried out with eminent success, 

My short experience has impressed me deeply with the 
necessity of beginning early the education of deaf mutes. 
Parents can not accomplish the task; if left to them, the 

‘children are apt to become unruly, or the parents themselves 
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are unable to undertake the work of an instructor. Indeed, 
many parents disposed to do their utmost, and well informed, 
are wholly at a loss how to begin the education of a mute 
child. They fail to realize that the written word represents 
an object just as truly and as completely as the word spoken. 
It took centuries to correct this idea, and it is not wonderful 
that as yet it is not entirely removed. The only successful 
plan is to introduce deaf-mute children as soon as possible to 
actual drill in the class-room. The picture of a child pass- 
ing through the most susceptible period of its life without 
any discipline, without any object or end in life, is certainly 
one to grieve over. John Stuart Mill, at the age of three 
years, committing to memory a list of Greek and Latin 
words, was doing no more than any mute child might doin 
in the hands of an interested parent or skillful teacher. 
Another principle maintained by Pestalozzi was this: 
“Render the pupils only a limited amount of assistance. 
Their individuality must be sacredly guarded.” I regret 
that my experience is limited to one institution. I beg you, 
therefore, to consider my remarks as applying more particu- 
larly to our own pupils. One of the first impressions in en- 
tering upon the work of educating deaf mutes is the general 
tendency, rather a disposition, to rely upon the help of the 
teacher. As soon as a difficulty is encountered, brush and 
crayon are laid aside, and no further effort made. By line 
upon line, and precept upon precept, we have made some 
improvement of this evil; but the fact is still true, that the 
pupils are continually yielding to whatever is difficult in 
their lessons. It is certainly a matter where great prudence 
and great precaution are necessary. I have urged my pupils, 
time and again, to think, apply themselves, and work out 
their own difficulties; but the answer invariably is, “I can 
not think.” I believe in giving them always that help their 
infirmities demand, and a generous sympathy in all the little 
difficulties of daily lessons should be manifested. But let us 
4 
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endeavor to leave them their individuality. There is so 
much in institution life that tends to weaken character, so 
great a teudency to lean upon all the outside helps at their 
disposal, that the danger of losing that manly independence 
of thought and character, so necessary to a strong and active 
life, is not to be despised. Let them, as far as possible, evolve 
their own problems, correct their own errors, provide for their 
own wants, and in all things rely upon themselves. There 
is no thought that needs to be more thoroughly drilled into 
our pupils than the necessity of self-reliance, self-knowledge, 
self-reverence, and self-goverment. To arouse activity of 
thought ; to point out the way to overcome the difficulties 
that arise without removing them: these are principles that 
Pestalozzi and his followers have insisted upon as the true 
methods of education. 

Dr. Dale, on his return to England, speaking of education 
in America, says that very much of the teaching is, in a 
sense, too good. Everything was made so plain and so easy 
that there was no hard work left for the pupils. Now, the 
difficulties under which deaf mutes labor, in acquiring a gor- 
rect use of language, require a diligent use of crayon and 
blackboard, and of this there cannot well be too much The 
only care is that, when possible, they are left to ply their 
own resources. 

There is, perhaps, no task more difficult than to teach 
mutes to think.’ The constitutional disability under which 
they labor begets in them something of listlessness and apa- 
thy, so that a certain mechanism is evident in nearly all 
they do. To break up this habit of mind, which is the nat. 
ural result of a mind excluded from the world of language 
and sound, needs the most persistent labor and care. This 
mechanical mode of thought is apparent somewhat in their 
phrase writing, and remarkably so in their arithmetic. I 
find that the mechanical processes of arithmetic can be easily 
acquired, while the simplest problems, requiring a little 
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thought and ingenuity, are left unsolved. I know of but one 
remedy for this almost automatic way of thinking, and that 
is to habituate our pupils, as early as possible, with the sig- 
nificance of numbers, and require, at every step, an analysis 
of the work done. Arithmetic being at best a very abstract 
study is, for this reason, difficult to understand, and it is of 
importance that the progress made should be as practicable 
as possible. 

Another principle laid down by Pestalozzi, and more fully 
developed by Freebel, is to cultivate the faculties in their 
natura! order, perception, conception, judgment. Proceed 


from the known to the unknown, from the simple to the 


complex. In short, object teaching is the principal feature 
in the method of Pestalozzi. Its importance in the educa- 
tion of the deaf mutes is at once apparent. The use of il- 
lustrative apparatus, globes, maps, and charts, the now 
popular magic lantern, all of these are admirable helps in 
acquiring a correct knowledge on any subject. However 
elaborate anexplanation we might make of the motionof the 
heavenly bodies, a deaf mute would have very little concep- 
tion of it, until the subject had been plainly illustrated. It 
will be impossible, however, to bring into the school-room 
all the objects that are continually occurring in the educa- 
tion of mutes. Even so simple an object as a book how lit- 
tle our pupils know of it. They may write in answer to the 
object pointed out that it “ is a book,” but beyond this they 
may not be able to express a single fact concerning it. Now, 
the Pestalozzian method taking up the book will proceed, by 
questioning, to find out all that is known of it, its different 
parts, how it was made, the instruments by which it was 
printed ; in fact every step from the writing to the publish- 
ing of the book might thus be taught, and the benefit is not 
the mere knowledge of how a book is made, but the expres- 
sion in written language of all the particulars concerning 
it. We might proceed in this manner with all the objects 
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in the school-room, keeping one eye continually on the end 
in view, the acquisition of a correct use of language. The 
presentation of an object to the sight, with familiarity of 
its use, alone can give deaf mutes a true idea of it. Thus, 
if I want to convey an idea of phosphorus, the best plan is 
to produce the article and illustrate its properties. Some of 
my pupils, speaking of railroads, wondered how the iron 
rails were made, and the general impression was, that a 
blacksmith with hammer, and bellows, and tongs, had forged 
them into their proper shape, nor could they conceive of any 
other process, until the work itself was represented by a 
model. This merely illustrates the necessity of presenting 
every object to the sense, and from this to build up a true 
cone: ption of it. 

The introduction of a multitude or of a few objects in one 
recitation will tend more or less to confuse a pupil. I have 
seen an exercise of this kind: The teacher, pointing suc- 
cessively to various objects, asks the class: What is this, and 
this ? ete, and is answered, accordingly—“ it is a table,” “ it 
is a chair,” etc. The trouble with such an exercise is this, 
especially in the lower classes, that having answered cor- 
rectly one question, they observe the same form in all their 
answers, and the sentences have no variety. According to 
the principle laid down by Pestalozzi, the better plan is to 
center the attention upon one object, and then proceed 
slowly and surely to the next. <A variety of text-books is 
much to be desired. One very noticeable feature in our 
books is the tendency to cram the minds of beginners with 
alarge vocabulary. Beginning with such words as dog, 
sheep, cow, pig, etc., they spend considerable time in com- 
mitting them to memory. The necessity is not a large use 
of words, but a practical use of them, and for this purpose 
would it not be better to take one object (e. g.) dog, and then 
proceed, a dog runs, a dog barks, a dog plays, etc,, on the 
principle that it is easier to remember one object in different 
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relations, than a multitude of unconnected objects? In this 
way a pupil may not acquire so extensive a vocabulary, 
but every step is logically made, and the structure of sen- 
tences is made at once part of the pupil’s education. 

One other practice deserves a passing notice. It is the 
custom, I believe, in nearly all institutions, to assign the 
class a list of words to be incorporated into sentences. 
Usually, I believe, one sentence toone word. The results, 
in my own observation, are an excéedingly stift and faulty 
use of language. When the pupils had acquired the use of 
a word, in a certain sense, they had but one sentence for it, 
and if they attempted a second, they were very apt to be 
incorrect. I find that a drill in one or two words produced 
better results. To write half a dozen sentences on one word, 
requires more thought, and taxes the student’s ingenuity to 
a greater degree than to form one sentence. The system, as 
laid down by Pestalozzi, is characterized by a few of the 
principles herein mentioned. Here let me add again, they 
are the first impressions of a limited sphere of observation. 
I would distinctly disavow the maintenance of any theory on 
these subjects. The felt want of more light on many mat- 
ters truly important in the education of deaf mutes, has led 
me to present these few thoughts for your consideration. 


THE PresipENT: I presume—without having had large 
experience in these conventions heretofore—that the paper 


is now before the body and open for discussion. I shall take 
that course, unless otherwise directed by the Convention, 
and ask for any persons to offer any thoughts upon the paper, 
as it has been presented, as they may be prompted to do. 
Dr. Mac IntirE: Mr. President, I rise, not to enter into the 
discussion particularly, but to express my approval and ap- 
preciation of the paper that has been read on the subject, 
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coming as it does from one of the youngest superintendents 
of any of the institutions, and one of the youngest teachers, 
tuo. Lthink he has got hold of the elementary principles 
of this method of instruction that has been applied, and if 
we have papers of this character, bearing as this does so im- 

‘diately upon the subject of our instruction and our work, 
I think this Convention will not be in vain. I simply 
wanted to express my individual appreciation of the essay 
that has been read. 

Dr. Peet: Mr. President, I follow Mr. McIntire in the ex- 
pression of very decided approbation of the principles which 
are laid down. I think the profession of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion is coming more and more into the idea that we must 
bring deaf-mute minds as close as possible to the methods of 
thinking which characterize those who hear. But it should 
be understood, that the true analysis of the sign language 
shows it to be nothing more than a method of reproducing 
upcn the mind of the deaf mute what he sees outside of him. 
Ali nature is making signs to us when we look upon its 
scenes, and what we see is not an expression of the English 
language, but an expression of the divine language. The 
true sign language is simply a reproduction of nature in 
such a way as to inspire the deaf-mute mind directly with 
ideas, without the intervention of words or any other arbi- 
trary method of expression, and it is one of the benefits of 
using signs that we can introduce ideas pure and simple 
inio the sc...wl-room by a process nearest in its approach to 
the methods of nature. So soon as we have enabled the 
pupil to express these ideas spontaneously, as it were, in 
sentences composed of connected words, we have brought 
him to the same point that children who hear reach with 
comparative ease. None of us really think in languages, 
but, by practice, we become able quickly—almost simulta- 
neously and often unconsciously—to arrange our thoughts 
in the forms of speech. 
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One method of bringing this about, and a very good one, 
pursued by many teachers, is to require the pupil, early in 
his course, to endeavor to express in written language, the 
thought suggested to him through signs, and then by chang- 
ing certain words and phrases, and, if necessary, recasting 


his sentence for him, showing him what is the most appro- 


priate corresponding phraseology. By repetition, this be- 
comes fixed in his mind, so tha certain ideas soon come to 
asssociate themselves in his mind with a correct form of 
words. The objection to this method is that it is apt to be 
desultory, and the teacher has no certain gauge of the pupil’s 
progress. The pupil is, moreover, apt to become discouraged, 
by discovering how futile are his unaided efforts in the use 
of words. A graduated method, however, which never allows 
the pupil to get out of his depth, and trains him to the use 
of correct phraseology from the outset, going only so fast, 
and no faster than is consistent with absolute freedom from 
mistakes, is particularly desirable. At the same time, it is 
a positive advantage to deaf mutes to obtain, through signs, 
an amount of knowledge and of mental development, far in 
advance of his corresponding knowledge of the English 
language. 

The method of teaching written language pursued in the 
New York Institution, with the younger children, is one 
which may be cerrectly characterized as object-teaching, and 
is quite in consonance with the principles which have been 
enunciated. No intervention of signs is called for, except 
for the purposes of general information. 

The name of an object having been learned, a simple di- 
rection with regard to it is given in writing. The teacher 
at first performs the act required and thus teaches the pupil 
to obey the direction. After this the pupil will find no diffi- 
culty in obeying the same direction given with reference to 
other objects whose names have been learned. He thus 
learns to read—that is, to uhderstand a simple form of lan- 
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guage. The teacher next asks, “What did you do?” and 
trains the pupil, while using the words employed in the 
direction, to change the imperative to the narrative form. 
In this way every form of speech appropriate to visible 
actions, may be gradually unfolded, so that the pupil will 
come to adopt the same mental habit in writing that the 
hearing child does in speech. 

I would say in this connection that in the institution in 
New York we have cert2in advantages in regard to carrying 
out this idea, which I hope may be adopted in other State 
institutions. The old State laws made provision for the ad- 
mission of deaf mutes of twelve years of age to the institu- 
tion. The first period allowed each pupil was three years. 
This was afterward extended to five, which might, on recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors, be extended to eight. 
But, in the mean time, there werea great many children going 
about the streets of our large cities exposed to every kind of 
evil influence; while there were others more secluded who 
were getting into a condition of mental lethargy—complete 
disuse of thought. The importance of shortening this period 
of mental inactivity, or of perverted activity, is shown by 
the fact that the children of intelligent deaf mute parents, 
or those who have educated deaf mute brothers and sisters 
to awaken and direct their minds, always enter the institu- 
tion with a degree of intelligence far greater than those who 
do not possess this advantage, being in fact more like those 
who, having become deaf after learning to speak, retain the 
advantage not so much of a knowledge of language as of a 
quickened intellect. The State of New York recognized this 
fact, and at the same time another of equal importance, viz., 
that those who began young could not complete their educa- 
tion in the same number of years as those who commenced 
older, owing to the impossibility of confining them so closely 
to fixed mental tasks, and to the necessity of their obtaining 
some maturity of mind before leaving school. So, instead 
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of altering the old law, it made an additional one, providing 


for the education of pupils between six and twelve years of 
age, by the counties, and imposing no restrictions upon these 
pupils becoming State pupils on their completing their 


. twelfth year. 


THE Prestpent: Dr. Peet, | want to ask you to take a 
little more time. As I heard the paper, my mind turned 
back at once to what I witnessed and heard in your exhibi- 
tion in New York, in May last, and it seemed to me that 
what-had been done by the lady who has undertaken to lead 
out those two minds that are cut off from two channels of 
education. did illustrate the points very well, and] think it 
will be exceedingly gratifying to all here if you take this 
opportunity in the way of illustrating this point. You may 
talk as much more as you please, but tell us a little of what 
has been done for those two deaf, dumb, and blind boys that 
you brought before that audience. 

Dr. Peer: I[ am thankful for the opportunity. It is 
something exceedingly interesting to all connected with 
our institution. Some four years ago one of the pupils 
of the institution, a bright boy, then twelve years of 
age, had the misfortune to lose his eyesight by having been 
exposed to the infection of small-pox. Itleft him absolutely 
sightless. He was a boy who, under this county law to 
which I have made reference, had had his mind developed 
by object-teaching while he was still young, and so he had 
got an idea of the English language, and could communicate 
in simple sentences, write letters to his friends, and was just 
at that interesting stage where we could begin to put text- 
books in his hands. Of course, all the methods which had 
heretofore been employed in his instruction had to be 
changed, and a new principle had to be introduced into in- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb—the principle that no 
matter what it cost, the object of instruction must be 
attained; and the first year this boy suffered because that 
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principle was not recognized in our institution. The Direc- 
tors did not feel that there were enough deaf, dumb, and blind 
boys to justify the employment of additional teachers. I 
will give Dr. Gallaudet, who is here present, as one of the 
Directors of our institution, the credit to say that there 
never has been anything suggested for the benefit of the 
deaf and dumb that he bas not been foremost in advo- 
cating in our Board of Directors, and through his efforts 
and that of others, who were in full sympathy with him, a 
separate instructor was appointed for the instruction of this 
blind boy. But there was delay in it. I had to place this 
boy in a class where there were nineteen other boys, who 
could see, and the teacher could only give him a little atten- 
tion every day as he passed around the class. I gave 
him a little attention myself, but the instruction was 
desultory and very unsatisfactory. But soon the Direc- 
tors recognized the principle that, where there was an 
exceptional case, there ought to be special provision made, 
so that no matter what it cost, every difficulty in connection 
with deaf mute instruction could be met. They had a sepa- 
rate teacher for him; the result was that this boy’s mind, as 
soon as he had a separate teacher, began to expand very rap- 
idly. He understood the sign language, and could express 
every idea himself. The teacher began to use the sentences 
which he had, and would spell in his hand, using the man- 
ual alphabet, so that he would recognize by feeling the im- 
pact of the teacher’s hand upon his own. This process was 
continued until he got so that he could read very rapidly, 
spelling simply by feeling with his hand, und then he began 
to write and to express his own ideas by means of the man- 
ual alphabet. The principle upon which his instruction is 
founded is to make the language which he knows a basis for 
subsequent instruction, letting the known be preparatory to 
the unknown. This boy has got a very remarkable know!l- 
edge of United States history. He knows one book through 
rom begin ning to end. If you start him anywhere he can 
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spell the rest of the book through; it is a constant review; 
he can give you any date in American history. 

In reply to a question whether he had used raised letters, 
Dr. Peet continued: Not when studying the book I have 
mentioned ; this has all been dictated to him by the manual 
alphabet. Every word in that book has been dictated to 
him, and the other boys are very friendly toward him, and 
will assist him any time out of school; one boy will stay 
with him ten minutes during the evening study; he will 
pay attention and learn his lesson just as the others do, and 
then another boy will go and spend ten minutes, and so on. 
He will thus study an hour or so every day apart from his 
teacher, simply from the dictation of his fellow-pupils who 
are looking on the book and spelling to him. He recites his 
lesson by spelling to his teacher. The teacher uses with 
him Wait’s system of puncturing a paper, so as to produce a 
tangible surface for thé letters, and he reads what is thus 
written very well. He can also write by that system, and 


- uses also several other methods employed in the Institution 


for the Blind. We have had occasion to express great grat- 
itude to the officers of the Institution for the Blind for 
permitting our teacher to go there and learn their methods 
of instructing the hearing blind; they have been very cour- 
teous tous. The name of the lady who teaches this blind 
deaf mute is Miss Fitzhugh. She has taken intense interest 
in this matter. This boy is very happy when he is writing 
compositions and letters. He writes many letters, and takes 
the greatest delight in it; but one of the most interesting 
things in connection with this subject is that when he first 
became blind he was in perfect agony; he felt like taking 
the advice of Job’s wife, cursing God, and dying; his whole 
temper rose in rebellion, and he did not enjoy one happy 
moment; but now he says every day, “ How happy I am;” 
he tells his teacher that he loves her because she has made 


him happy. Another interesting thing in connection with 
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the instruction of this bright boy—his name is James H. 
Caton—is that the teacher takes as much interest in the de- 
velopment of his moral and religious nature as she does in 
that of his intellectual nature ; she is constantly giving him 
the principles upon which an exemplary life depends. If he 
tells a falsehood she knows no peace until that boy 
thoroughly and heartily repents of the falsehood, and rises 
up with the determination that never, under any circum- 
stances, will he prevaricate in the slightest degree, and she 
watches his conduct in school and out of school, and is per- 
fectly devoted to his moral elevation. To show how much 
interest she has taken, I will give an amusing little illus- 
tration of what might be considered profanity if it came 
from a hearing person; but, as it came from this boy, was 
perfectly justifiable. The teacher was one day explaining 
to him that his evil actions were very much the result of 
temptation, and this temptation came from an unseen agent 
who was the arch enemy of souls, standing at his elbow and 
tempting him ; then she went on to explain to him how our 
Savior was tempted in the wilderness, and how he said, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” when he was tempted, and 
that is what he must do when he felt an inclination to do 
wrong. One day he committed a very grievous fault, and 
she recalled to his mind what she had told him the other 
day, and asked him what he must say when he was tempted 
to act wicked, as he had done in this instance. ‘I will tell 
you,” said he; then turning around, as toward a visible 
enemy, who was just as apparent to the poor sightless boy 
as a visible objec: would have been to us, he spelt, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan; go to hell [laughter];” that is where he 
ought to go [laughter]. Now, this boy is getting a very 
idiomatic use of the English language; it comes of itself. I 
do not believe, as I have already remarked, that anybody 
thinks in the English language; it may be hearsay with 
some philosophers, but I do not believe it. We have a 
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thought, and then associate the English language with it, 
and, by an often perceptible connection, and whenever I 
hesitate, as I so frequently do, I know it arises from the fact 
that I do not speak as much as I should be doing if I were 
teaching hearing children. This hesitation is produced, not 
by want of a thought, but by my taking time for consid- 
eration of what language would most perfectly express that 
thought. It is very evident to my mind that I am not 
thinking in language, else the language would flow as fast 
as my thought. But this boy is learning to express his 
ideas directly in the English language, and the teacher has 
been suggesting to me all the time whether or not she is not 
going to produce better results with a blind boy than other 
teachers are with seeing boys. I tell youthere is no question 
about it; if you had one teacher to every pupil they would 
make much greater progress. Without going into the phi- 
losophy of it, there is a very great advantage in this devo- 
‘tion of the teacher to the pupil. 

Our success with this boy led the Directors to pass a reso- 
lution requiring me to look for other deaf, dumb, and blind 
children, and I have a list of half a dozen whom I am to 
look up and bring to the institution, if po-sible. Last fall 
we had a similarly afflicted boy brought, by the name of 
Richard §. Clinton. He was without knowledge of the 
English language, absolutely ignorant. He did not know a 
single letter, or the name of any object around him. He 
could neither hear nor speak. We had to begin his instruc- 
tion de novo, and with him we have had to adopt a plan sim- 
ila®to that which is advocated in the paper that was read. 
We first taught him to associate objects with words. The 
teacher spelt h-a-t, and gave a hat to the boy, and let him 
feel of it and put it down; then she would spell “hat” again, 
and he would go and get it; and she would continue with 
other objects till she had given him ten or twelve words 
which together contained all the letters of the alphabet, so 
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that he learnt the alphabet in that way, and whenever she 
had spelt a word he would go and feel over all these objects 
and bring the right one; and whenever she put the object 
in his hand he would spell the word. Then she began to 
give him simple directions to bring the hat, bring the box, 
etc., and he would go and get it; and when she asked him, 
“What did you do?” he would spell out, “I brought the 
hat,” and “I brought the box.” He now knows the name 
of every object in the school-room, and can write its name. 
The way he was taught to write was quite an interesting 
one. The teacher took a number of blocks, and drove into 
the wood of each, tacks so placed with reference to each 
other that they formed a letter of the alphabet. By feeling 
eacb letter thus produced, this blind deaf-mute learned to 
associate it with the coiresponding letter of the manual 
alphabet, and it was not long before he could read, through 
the sense of touch, the name of any object spelled with 
these blocks, a fact verified by his at once bringing the ob- 
ject when its name was presented to him in this way. Hav- 
ing thus become familiar with the shape of the letters, it 
was not difficult for him, with the help of his teacher, to 
learn to copy them, and to write any word dictated to him 
through the manual alphabet. He can now write his own 
name, and those of others whom he recognizes when he puts 
his hands upon them. 

This boy will be a more interesting case than the other, 
on account of one particular—the fact that he had no in- 
struction whatever as a seeing or hearing boy. The other 
boy had had instruction as a seeing boy; this boy has had 
instruction only as a congenital blind deaf-mute. 

THE Presipent: Was he born blind? 

Dr. Pert: I so understand, sir. This boy has a very 
gentle disposition. He is wonderfully good, and the teacher 
is going to work with him in the hope that he will never be 
a bad boy. 
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Dr. Mac IntrrE: There is another case in your institution 
there, I would like to inquire of—a boy that has both of his 
arms cut off, so that he can’t spell at all, and who is deaf. I 
saw some performances with him in the New York institu- 
tion that were more wonderful than these cases. I wish 
you would describe the methods that you adopted in his 
education. 

Dr. Peer: I shall now have to take off my hat very 
respectfully to the ladies here who represent the system of 
instructing the deaf and dumb by means of articulation. 
When I found he had no hands, | commenced to teach him 
articulation. [Laughter.] He had arrived at the age of 
thirteen years without instruction. People told his mother 
that there was no use in trying to teach a deaf and dumb 
boy that had no hands—that could not be done, they said. 
They said that the hand was the most essential thing in 
deaf-mute education ; that there was no use in sending him 
away to school; she had better make up her mind, first as 
last, to keep him at home. But she was induced by one 
great trouble that she had—the boy would not obey, so she 
could do nothing with him. He became a street boy, and 
then she began to wonder whether there could not be some 
influences brought to bear that would restrain this boy. 
She did not have any hope that he would ever have any 
knowledge of the English language, but she thought that 
restraint might be exercised over him. So she came to the 
institution and brought the boy, hoping to get some infor- 
mation on the subject. Much to her surprise she found that 
we considered that this boy was capable of being instructed. 
After the necessary arrangements for his admission had 
been completed, I put him into one of our articulation 
classes. We have twoclasses of fifteen pupils each, in which 
articulation is associated with all the instruction imparted. 
Every new word and form of sentence taught is taught in 
connection with speech as well as with writing. In addi- 
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tion to this, we have more than a hundred pupils who, 
while attending the ordinary classes, have received peri- 
odical instruction in articulation from teachers who are 
experts in this specialty, this making one-fifth of the school 
to whom this kind of instruction is extended. The system 
of phonetics and of phonetic illustration used by us is that 
known as Bell’s Visible Speech. And here I desire to re- 
mark that I do not believe that articulation can be taught 
any more perfectly in an institution which disuses signs 
than in one that uses them ; for, so far from association, out 
of school, with pupils who make signs the principal medium 
of communication, proving an injury, it is, by the general 
mental awakenment to which it gives rise, rather a benefit. 
Our teachers of articulation are very enthusiastic, very 
earnest, and have about as much faith in this, as a system 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, as you who have 
schools of articulation exclusively; and we have some very 
remarkable instances of articulation and lip-reading. This 
boy had to be taught by the method of articulation. It was 
at best very slow progress that he made. 

THE PRESIDENT: Was he born deaf? 

Dr. Peet: He lost his hearing at so early an age that he 
had forgotten all sound. He had no language. I don’t say 
that he was born deaf. There are very few deaf-mutes now 
that are born deaf. The majority of the deaf are those who 
have lost their hearing subsequent to birth. This boy was 
not born deaf, but he was not a semi-mute. He had made 
no acquisition through the ear. His mind had not been de- 
veloped through the ear in the slightest degree, he lost his 
hearing so very early; and when we began to teach him to 
pronounce the names of the objects in the school-room, we 
first, of course, gave him the powers of the letters according 
to the phonetic system. He can now read this phonetic 
writing with remarkable ease. He is quite developed in 
that way. Hecan read the lips to some extent. We use 
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the same system with him that we do with our primary de- 
partment, although we substitute speech for writing. And 
then he has learned to write. We put a pencil in the joint 
of his right arm, which is taken off just below the elbow, 
leaving a short stump. We put a fork there, and he feeds 
himself. Wonderful is the dexterity he has. He can write, 
but he writes very slowly. I suggested at our last exhibi- 
tion that it would be a capital thing if we could have a 
type-writer for this boy to use by means of the handless 
right arm, and also for our blind boys. As a number of our 
Directors were present, I thought we could bring public 
opinion to bear a little on that, and procure this necessary 
thing more easily, and, as it happens frequently on those 
public occasions, the circumstance had hardly been men- 
tioned before the suggestion took effect. Within two or 
three days after the exhibition I received a letter from a 
gentleman who said that his aunt, who had been present at 
the anniversary and heard what I had said, fearing that 
there might be some delay in procuring this type-writer on 
account of the expense attending it, offered to pay the bill 
if I would send it to her; so our handless boy will have his 
type-writer at the beginning of the term, and we shall also 
be able to begin experiments with the blind, to see if it will 
be of any use tothem. He has got so now that he begins to 
communicate his wants by speech in the English language, 
and it is acurious thing in this connection that, although 
it would naturally be supposed that a person could not make 
signs unless he had hands, this boy is a very graphic sign- 
maker. I will show you how he expresses himself when he 
comes to me and tells me he wants me to write a letter to 
his mother. 

Dr. Peet then gave an illustration of the way the boy made 
the signs. He is a great deal better sign-maker than I am 
or any of our teachers, because he produces the illusion, the 
positive illusion in your mind that he has a hand. (Laugh- 
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ter.) He makes signs with a dexterity which is perfectly 
wonderful. His case is a difficult one only in one way, and 
that is, we have a great deal to undo about it. He had very 
bad associations before he came to the institution, and he 
has don» some very naughty things while he has been there. 

A Memper: I want to ask you how you succeed in con- 
trolling the modulation of the voice of one who has never 
heard atone. It has been quite a question with me. Where 
they never heard a tone, the great difficulty appeared to 
me to have been in the way of controlling the modulation, 
to get them to give the proper emphasis or expression, or 
the different stress on the different parts of the words. 

Dr. Peet: I think this question, the whole question of 
articulation, will probably come out in discussion at some 
future time. I would prefer to have those who really can 
count themselves more as experts in the matter, bring out 
that idea. It is a very interesting one. I would say, how- 
ever, that I have not got a great deal of modulation out of 
him yet. I have given him articulation, but you would 
know that he was not a hearing boy by his articulation. 
The great difficulty in this boy’s case is that he was really a 
very bad boy when he came to us, and he has shown it in all 
sorts of ways. I have lost a little money by him, and he 
shows that he was dishonest before he came tous. He was 
used as a cat’s paw by the young thieves in New York, who 
would make him go and do their work; and he would do it 
with great dexterity, although he had no hands. He escaped 
suspicion for a long time, because people thought he could 
not doit. But he has proved that a boy without hands can 
steal more skillfully than one with them. He has sometimes 
given us a great deal of trouble. You cannot take such a 
boy and punish him as you might feel justified in doing in 
regard to another boy ; that is, it does ot seem exactly right ; 
and so [ had to go to work and establish myself as his par- 
ticular friend, and show him all sorts of kindness. When- 
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ever he did right, I commended him, and when he did wrong 
I was very sorry. After a while, as a result of this, my sor- 
rows touched him to the heart. He has really given up a 
great deal of his wrong. And again, on the principle of re- 
ceiving approbation for what is right and disapprobation of 
what is wrong, and really feeling that he was making other: 
suffer, he is really getting to be a good boy. 

THE Presipent: I feel the Convention will thank me 
for calling out these facts. I will add one word respecting 
the impression received from that—that is, the importance 
of dwelling on one thing until it is exhausted, not scatter- 
ing or attempting to instruct too widely, but exhausting the 
particular subject. The point was brought out in the paper, 
you recollect ; and it seemed to me it was a very apt illustra- 
tion of the very effective teaching which could be attained 
by carrying it out. 

Dr. THomas GALLAUDET: I will suggest this thought, in 
connection with my own duties, as having been provi- 
dentially led more to sympathize with these afflicted ones, 
beginning with Julia Brace, years ago, under my father’s 
administration, who was too old to make scarcely any pro- 
gress in words. She is still living, though I do not know 
exactly her age. Julia Brace attracted attention long ago; 
then Laura Bridgman. I think these names ought to be 
brought together. If we believe in prayers, as of course we 
all do, we may mention the names of all these people that 
appear in the different institutions, and ask God to help 
them and give them strength, and encourage them all we 
can. 

F. D. Morrison: So far as we have gone, it is a repetition 
of Dr. Peet’s theories. We have a very interesting, bright 
boy. He is now twelve or thirteen years of age. He is a 
very interesting child; his progress is shown in a great many 
ways; he is now acquiring some speech. He came to me 
during the last session and got my name very correctly, and 
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was quite excited over it. The pupils have been more suc- 
cessful in teaching him to speak than the teacher. My lit- 
tle boy, about nine years of age, plays with him—prefers 
him now to any other playmate in the house. They under- 
stand each other perfectly, and have a very interesting time 
together, playing horse and amusing themselves in various 
ways. We are using the raised letters; we are also using 
the New York system. I do not know what progress we 
may be able to make; we are very fond of him, and will be 
sorry to lose him. 

Dr. GALLAUDET: May I ask his name? 

Mr. Morrison: His name is Francis Smith. He had no 
instruction when he came tous. I picked him up on the 
street and put him in my carriage. Fora long time I was 
known as the man with the horse, as the man that had to 
be obeyed. After a while he got my name correctly. Now, 
in the morning he goes to the shop to lean the jack-plane, 
before he goes to his class; you cannot get him down from 
the shop until he shakes hands and gives the morning greet- 
ing. He is very bright; if any of the boys are not doing 
right, he is one of the first to find it out and report it. He 
discovered that one of the boys had been smoking, and he 
came to my office very much excited, and illustrated the 
whole thing, until I knew in an instant just what the boy 
had been doing and who the boy was. He is getting along 
very nicely, and we feel a great interest in him. Last year 
we were talking about whether he could be placed in New 
York, or somewhere, and there was a general protest against 
allowing him to go out of the institution ; no one wauted to 
lose him. Of course, this little boy, Francis Smith, would 
not be so difficult a case as the one Dr. Peet has under in- 
struction. There are many things that he seems to under- 
stand perfectly, having seen them before he lost his eye- 
sight. He seemed very anxious, some time ago, to join the 
music class ; he wanted to play the violin. He did not real- 
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ize the fact that he could not hear at all. We very often see 
him thrumming on a piano very hard, but cannot get any 
sound out of it. Ido not think he gets any sound; I do not 
think he has any sense of sound, and he has no sense of 
sight at all. 

Mr. Hotton: Mr. President, Dr. Peet, in the course of 
his remarks, stated the course that had been pursued, and 
the experience that had been wrought out in his institution 
touching the ages of the pupils received, that, beginning 
with twelve years, they had come back to ten, and, as I un- 
derstood him, gone back to a much lower age. I ask him 
what the minimum is. 

Dr. Peet: Six years. 

Mr Holton continued: Inthe Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion of the State of Wisconsin, to whose services I have just 
been called, I find that the age defining the period to which 
its charity should be extended, has advanced from ten to 
twelve years. When my attention was called to it a few 
days ago, in the meeting of the board, I asked the question 
of the doctor and his associates, why it was so, what was the 
philosophy of the State of Wisconsin in changing the time 
at which its suffering children should be admitted to its 
charity? The answer was, that the period allowed each 
pupil, seven to five years, is it? 

THE PresIDENT: It is five and may be increased to seven. 

Mr. Hotton: That the period was better from twelve 
to nineteen years, than at any other stage of life—that was 
the answer. From what I have learned from Dr. Peet, I 
am confirmed in my own conviction from his experience 
that this is an egregious error; the benefit that I can do for 
my child, as its parent, is long before twelve years; if Ihave 
not wrought out any good thing on the mind of my child, 
as a parent, before the period of twelve years, I may surren- 
der the point. I wish to make, Mr.Chairman, the inquiry— 
a practical one to me as trustee—if this convention, or any 
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preceding ones, have taken any action as to the period at 
which children are best brought under the charitable educa- 
tion of the State; I would ask if there has been any action 
on this point by this convention, and if not, I only rise to 
make the suggestion now. I ask and suggest before this 
convention adjourn that it shall give an opinion on this 
point, so that my own State and my own board of trustees 
may have the beneft of that judgment, which I shall regard 
as more complete and perfect than my own or any of my 
associates can have, upon so material a point as the period 
at which children shall be accessible to the charity of the 
State. 

Dr. Mac IntrrE: I suppose it is known to most of the 
members of the convention, that the education of the deaf 
and dumb in this country was commenced and prosecuted 
mainly as a public charity. On this ground appeals for 
support, both to individuals and the State governments, 
were principally made; and the first institutions established 
were organized as asylums. Both the contributions of indi- 
viduals and the appropriations made by the legislatures 
were considered as donations given in favor of the poor of 
this class, to the associations of benevolent gentlemen 
formed for carrying on the work. The legislatures granted 
charters to these associations, and appropriated funds to- 
wards their support, but assumed no control as to their 
management. All of the earlier institutions were organized 
on this plan; and it has generally been followed in the 
eastern and middle States. And as the general government 
was making large grants of the public lands to colleges, 
acad: :::es, and the States, in aid of the common schools of 
the country, the trustees of several of these corporations ap- 
plied to Congress for aid in behalf of the deaf and dumb. 
A township of land was donated to the asylum at Hartford, 
and also one to the school at Danville, in Kentucky. Thus 
in the outset of this enterprise the general government as 
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well as a number of the States became the patrons of these 
institiitions, and made appropriations for their support. 
But afterwards when the States began to organize institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb, and applied to Congress for a 
share of the public lands for this purpose, as was repeatedly 
done, they were uniformly refused. Except in the two 
instances just referred to, the government has done nothing 
for the primary education of the deaf and dumb. Perhaps 
it was fortunate for one cause that it was not done; for of 
the large grants of land made to the States for the support 
of common schools, the proceeds of their sale has in most 
cases been lost, dissipated, or used up, and they have been 
compelled to resort to taxation for their support. It is for- 
tunate for the deaf and dumb that this course was not pur- 
sued in their case of relying upon endowments and the un- 
certain proceeds of invested funds, because their education 
has been based upon a surer basis, the revenues of the State 
governments. 

The State of Indiana, at first, chartered an institution, and 
assessed a tax for the erection of buildings, and for current 
support. Subsequently, however, this tax was superseded 
by the adoption of an article in the constitution, guarantee- 
ing the existence of the institution, and making its support 
chargable to the general funds of the State, and by the en- 
actment of a statute which provides that, should the legis- 
lature from any cause, fail to make the necessary appropria- 
tions to defray the current expenses, an amount equal to 
that appropriated for this purpose the preceding year may 
be drawn. The institution is made a part of the Stat gov- 
ernment, and is as secure of support as are the common 
schools, the judiciary, or any other branch of the government. 

There are now in the United States about forty regularly 
organized institutions for the education of the deaf and 
dumb. They have had their origin in widely different cir- 
cumstances, and are unlike each other in many particulars, 
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but as to their mode of management and means of support 
they may be divided into two distinct classes. The first 
class, embracing about one-third of the whole number, are 
independent corporations. controlled by self-perpetuating 
boards of directors, and sustained by patronage, whether the 
means be derived from invested funds, paying pupils, con- 
tributions of individuals, or donations of the city or State 
governments. The second class, about two-thirds of the 
whole number now in operation, are State institutions, 
created and supported out of the revenues of the State, and 
managed by boards of trustees appointed by the State execu- 
tive, or elected by the legislatures for a term of years. On 
the former plan, most of the earlier institutions were organ- 
ized, and on the latter, all in the west and south, with few 
exceptions, have been established. Each has some advan- 
tages over the other, but the State institutions of late years 
seem to have the preference in the new States. In fact, some 
which were organized as independent corporations have 
placed themselves under State control, as more in sympathy 
with the people and their representatives, and more sure of 
a hearty and generous support. The chief evils connected 
with State institutions are the too frequent changes of trus- 
tees or directors, the substitution of inexperienced men for 
those who have had experience, and the danger that, in the 
heat of political strife, the management may be marred or 
sacrificed through partisan influences. 

Dr. Peet: I supposed that Dr. Mac Intire, who has been 
so constantly in attendance at these Conventions, would 
answer that question more detinitely than I am able to do. 
I have the impression that at one time a definite series of 
resolutions was passed on this subject, and we could ascer- 
tain from the printed records of past Conventions, so that 
the question may be answered before we adjourn. 

Tue Prestipent: I am very sure some action would aid 
very much in our western institutions. I will only qualify 
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Mr. Holton’s remark by saying, when the question was an- 
swered, twelve to nineteen would be regarded as the best age. 
It was long the supposition that they must be limited to five 
or six or seven years, perhaps with the average, rather pre- 
suming that there should have been some little start in the 
education at home, more than could be made at that time. 
Still, it is a point on which I am not settled. 

Mr. Horton: If I were a member of the Convention, 
authorized to present a resolution, I should ask the commit- 
tee to report as to what, in their judgment, are the best seven 
years in the life of a child to be subjected to deaf and dumb 
instruction, at a public institution ? 

Dr. PatMER: I will state that we have in our institution 
the same difficulty, it being a new institution. We had last 
term two hundred and fifty-three pupils. The institution 
is now just seven years old. It was started with the idea 
that the age of seven years was the best age for admission. 
We have pupils who entered the institution at the age of 
seven, and when fourteen years of age their time is out, and 
according to the legal enactments, they would have to leave 
the institution; but we have some discretionary powers 
vested in our inspector, who represents what is represented 
by a board of directors in other institutions, who can permit 
thein to remain longer. At the conclusion of this term, I 
furnished him a list of those pupils, but could see no way of 
getting around these difficulties, unless we make the age for 
admission ten years. I am more and more convinced, every 
year of my life in the institution, that we must separate the 
younger children from the older, not only in their sleeping 
apartments, but in the play ground, and I should very much 
like to see a decided expression of opinion on the part of 
this Convention on that subject. I am sure it will aid us 
in determining the matter, and it will fortify us in our de- 
termination ; and I am very glad that Mr. Holton made that 
suggestion. I hope it will be adopted by the Convention. 
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Mr. Tatpor: I think I can answer this question as to 
whether the matter has ever been pronounced upon by 
the Convention. My impression is that it never has, un- 
less very early in the history of the Convention. I prepared 
a paper for the meeting of principals at Washington, ten 
years ago, on the proper age of admission of pupils to insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb. That paper was read, but 
was not discussed to any extent; perhaps there was no dis- 
cussion at all. My own views then were, and still are, that 
if there are only seven years of education, as is the practice 
in Canada, and in most of the western institutions, those 
seven years are best given at the time that has been named. 
I stated in my paper that I would have girls begin at ten, 
and boys begin at twelve, if they are to have only seven years. 
I do not admit that seven years is enough for the thorough 
education of the deaf and dumb, and I think they ought to 
have moral training a great deal earlier than at ten or twelve 
years; but if there are only seven years to be given, I think, 
considering every thing, the moral, intellectual. and physical 
development, and the future life of the pupil, that it would 
be best put in at those years. It is my impression that what- 
ever deliverances we might make, would have but little 
weight with legislatures. It would have a good effect on the 
boards of directors, I have no doubt, and if the matter of the 
time can be left entirely with them, whatever we should say 
would be of considerable importance. 

THE PREsIDENT: It is now past twelve o'clock, and | have 
allowed the discussion, this morning, to drift a little from the 
programme. I believe that the time has not been unprofita- 
bly spent. Whether there shall be a continuance of this dis- 
cussion, I will leave it for the Convention to say. There is 
a further topic for the morning, and enough to fill out the 
afternoon. 

THe Secretary: I move that we proceed with the dis- 
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cussion of the next matter on the programme for the next 
thirty minutes. 

Dr. E. M. GALLAuDET: I move that topic number six be 
made the order of the day in the opening of our afternoon 
session. 

Carried. 

Tue Presipent: [ will ask Mr. Holton if he has any other 
suggestions. 

Mr. Hotron: That reminds me of a communication I 
read in the morning paper. My own impression was that a 
voice came to me, and a voice had come to this Convention, 
and a voice had come to all our land. We sit here, to-day, in 
health, and all the belt of country through which we have 
come, east and west, is blessed alike with health, but in 
another part of the country, sorrow and sadness are in 
thousands of households, fear is upon every countenance. 
Here comes a special voice (reading): ‘‘ New Orleans, Au- 
gust 18th.—The officers of the Hebrew Benevolent Association 
make the following appeal: Sickness, and distress, and suf- 
fering among the poor are increasing daily, and our funds are 
nearly exhausted. In this sad calamity, we deem it our duty 
to appeal to the sympathies of our brethren throughout the 
United States for speedy aid.” I suggest that a collection be 
made in this assembly, of our little mites, whatever they 
may be. I move, if it is in order, that a collection be taken 
up in this assembly and sent to these people to aid them in 
their sickness. 

At the suggestion of the President, it was voted that a col- 
lection be taken up, in the course of the afternoon, as a con- 
tribution for the relief of the sufferers of New Orleans. 

Recess to 3 P.M. 






AFTERNOON SESSION. 
President Chapin called the Convention to order at 3 P.M. 
A paper propared by Mr. A. B. Greener, of Ohio, on Deaf 
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Mute Institution Newspapers was then read by W. N. Burt, 
of Indiana, and interpreted by Mr. Cochrane, of Wisconsin. 


DEAF-MUTE INSTITUTION NEWSPAPERS. 


BY A. B. GREENER. 


There have been put into practice various appliances and 
methods, within a comparatively short time, designed for 
the educational improvement of the deaf and dumb, but 
none, in my opinion, exercise a stronger and healthier influ- 
ence in removing the lethargy surrounding the mind of the 
mute, and imparting vivacity and activeness, than the insti- 
tution newspaper. Though its debut dates but a few years 
back, yet the beneficial aid derived from its source, by the 
class of persons for whom it was especially founded, in so 
short a time, has been very gratifying indeed to its many 
friends. 

A decade ago not a single institution possessed a paper of 
its own, the pupils relying wholly upon papers sent them 
by the publishers thereof for their benefit. But now, as we 
survey the field, an aspect certainly surprising meets our 
gaze. With but few exceptions every State institution can 
boast of its weekly or semi-monthly paper at present, and 
the fact that the majority of them seem established upon a 
solid foundation, is highly gratifying. 

During the proceedings of the eighth convention, an in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb, and at that time the head of 
an institution, among several subjects he presented to its 
members for consideration, was a protest against institution 
papers. In alluding to them, he took the ground that they 
were “not worth their postage.” I do not think he was war- 
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ranted in this broad assertion, for,even now, we find his 
name occasionally among the list of contributors of an im- 
portant institution paper. A little reflection will convince 
the most skeptical that these papers are conducive of doing 
great good to the mute, and the institution that is fortunate 
enough to claim one of its own, is to be congratulated. The 
question may be asked, Does the institution paper benefit 
the pupil, aside from giving him a rudimental knowledge of 
the printer’s trade, when, at the end of his allotted school 
career, the responsibility of providing for himself must 
necessarily depend upon his own efforts? I answer affirma- 
tively. 

Our institutions receive gratuitously a limited number of 
newspapers from the publishers thereof, but they fail to pro- 
duce the effect mostly desired, viz.,a thorough and careful 
reading of their contents, because, as a general rule, the 
pupil takes a careless glance through the paper; a line or so, 
perhaps, is read here and there, or the attractions of the ad- 
vertising displays are commented upon for their curiosity, 
and he is done. Thus the little information, if any at all, 
he may have gleaned from the paper, will accomplish him 
little or no good. But it is different with the institution 
paper, as observation has shown me that its impressions are 
eagerly anticipated by the pupils, and when distributed 
among them, is diligently read by those who receive it and 
are capable to understand it. Who will come forward, then, 
and assert that the power of such a paper is devoid of accom- 
plishing good results? Through its channel the clouds of 
obscurity surrounding the mind of the mute are scattered, 
and in their place is substituted a store of useful informa- 
tion, which, though hidden to us, will, in due course of time, 
reveal itself, and upon which he can draw when necessity 
requires. 

The general inclination of our pupils after graduating has 
been against subscribing for some good newspaper whereby 
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they could keep posted in the events that are daily occur” 
ring, the majority of them dragging out their existence 
utterly ignorant of what is transpiring around them or 
abroad. Instead of elevating their condition, it is uni. 
formly allowed to become lower than when they left school. 
A reform, however, seems near, for, since the introduction of 
the institution paper, quite a number of our pupils, after 
graduating, subscribe for the paper of their Alma Mater ; and 
it is here where a paper of this character sheds forth a por 
tion of its usefulness to the mute, for it is the means of 
giving a few hours of consolation every week when separated 
from the scenes of his school life. It keeps him informed 
from week to week, what is taking place at his institution 
and among his school-mates, there or abroad, besides giving 
him a great variety of other matter with which to cultivate 
his mind. 

Another advantage derived by the publication of papers 
of this character is the close communication it throws the 
several institutions into. Before they were established our 
institutions seemed almost entirely isolated from each other. 
Tidings came from them like angelic tears, few and far be- 
tween, in truth, we scarcely knew that such and such in- 
stitutions had an entity. Under existing conditions a short 
interval only is required after the issue of each number, ere 
the various institutions, and the inmates thereof, perhaps 
thousands of miles distant from the place where the little 
sheet starts forth on its journey, are acquainted with all the 
important incidents that transpired there only a short time 
before. 

A few suggestions in the manner of conducting Deaf 
Mute Institution papers may be proper here. 

In the first place they should be of a medium size, con- 
taining forty to fifty thousand ems, so that all the contents 
of the paper can be carefully read. Moreover, to secure all 
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the space possible, they should be free from advertisements, 
as these are a superfluous appendage to a paper of this kind. 
The reading matter selected should be chosen with the 
utmost care, that nothing may creep into the paper which 
would in any way contaminate the morals of its readers. 
One of the principal aims of the paper should be to give 
all the important local news occurring at the place of publi- 
cation, dressing it in u clear, simple style, so that its mean- 
ing can be readily understood, exclniing all that par- 
takes of a sensational or gossiping character, as the general 
tendency of such matter is injurious to the best interests of 
the mute. By publishing the local news of the institution 
its graduate: will keep informed of the doings transpiring 





about the spot endeared to them in days gone by. 

The tendency of some institution papers to allow their 
columns to become disfigured wlth pupils’ compositions and 
other matter poorly composed, should be corrected, as its 
effect does no material good except gratifying the vanity of 
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their authors, while the influence of their grammatical and 
i literal construction is injurious to those of their class who 
peruse them. 
A column or so devoted to agricultural items should form 
a leading feature of the paper, as it would prove profitable 
reading to 2 number of our pupils, a good many of whom 
H come direct to us from the farm, and after completing the 
limit of their school course will naturally follow the voca- 
tion they have been trained to. Hence any information 
relating to the tilling of the soil would receive favorable at- 
tention from them. 

The spiritual welfare of mutes, except those in large 
cities, is allowed almost wholly to go neglected because of 
their disability to participate in the service of the churches, 
unless some one comes to his aid with pencil and paper or 
manual alphabet. Likewise many of them are so widely 
scattered that it is impracticable to hold church meetings 
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where their religious welfare could receive attention. It 
would be a good plan, I think, to print from week to week a 
short sermon and other matter of a religious character 
which would stimulate them to lead a christian life. 

The effort to refrain alluding to politics in our institution 
papers is conspicuous, and is as it should be. But there is 
one thing, however, that could consistently be done without 
trespassing upon party questions, by publishing the chief 
political events and news, taking care, however, to couch 
them in such language as would bias neither side. By fol- 
lowing this course it would be the means of giving the deaf 
and dumb, at least, a faint glimpse of how the system of 
our political institutions is conducted, from which they 
would be left to draw their own conclusions. 

Short sketches of biography and historical events might 
also, with profit, be printed occasionally, as the effect of such 
would aid greatly in storing the mute’s mind with rich lore, 
which he could use with advantage in the society of his 
friends. Iam not informed, except from personal observa- 
tion at this institution, where the paper is given to all 
pupils who are able to read it, as to the manner of its dis- 
tribution in the institutions where papers are published. 
But if the State provides for their printing as done here, 
justice, at least, requires that it be given free to all pupils 
in the institution who are competent to peruse it with ad- 
vantage. 


G. F. Scuriting: Mr. President, Gentlemen and 
Ladies—The subject of proper reading matter is one that 
deserves our most careful attention. The effect of continued 
reading in a certain line is so manifest that politicians, de- 
siring to propagate their distinctive opinions, simply circu- 
late some paper that presents their views day after day and 
week after week during the year. After that time the read- 
ers of such a paper very generally entertain the views of 
their editors. Constant reading of matter of one tendency 
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is sure to dwarf, cripple, and ruin the mind. Now it is im- 
possible for any individual to say what every other person 
should read, but the capacity, tastes, and surroundings of 
each one will do very much in directing his choice. What 
may be proper reading for one, may be entirely improper for 
another. There is no lack of material. In the multitude of 
what is now presented there is very much that is absolutely 
vicious, more that is indifferent, much that is good, and a 
little that is excellent. But even that little is more than 
most of us can master in a lifetime. We must make our 
choice, and we should discard not only the vicious, but also 
the indifferent. The institution newspaper is proper read- 
ing for the deaf and dumb, if that paper is properly con- 
ducted. We are here acquainted one with another, and we 
like to hear of one another after we have parted. Our deaf- 
mute friends are in the same condition, and the institution 
newspaper has its proper use in keeping its readers informed 
as to individuals and matters pertaining to the institutions. 
How far, however, the paper should go, is another question. 
A young man engaged in agriculture may be interested in 
reading agricultural matter, and as the paper has in it 
nothing pertaining to that, it may not be very interesting 
or profitable to him. 

In my own mind it is a question, which I cannot answer 
in the affirmative, whether police reports, court proceedings, 
scandal, and the like, are good reading matter. ‘Where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” There are many 
things that it may be well for our authorities to know, that 
it would not be well for the boys and girls in our families to 
know—many things that any parent, who had any regard 
whatever for the morals of his children, would be very care- 
ful about placing within their sight; and such things I do 
not believe are proper reading matter for the deaf and dumb. 
There are cases where a thing is proper for one person to 


know, and that one person ought to know, but that are alto- 
6 
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gether improper for others to publish. We had a very fine 
illustration this morning by Dr. Peet of a thing being per- 
fectly right in one place and very bad in another. Reading 
matter thrown broadcast over the land may be perfectly in- 
nocent and proper, but there may be instances where it is 
dangerous. Such stuff may be a bonanza to its writers and 
publishers, but it may be a source of pestilence that shall 
bring death and destruction to the morals and the minds of 
the readers ; and I cannot help but lift a warning voice to 
all those who have largely in hand the publication of read- 
ing matter that lies before the public at large—to old and 
young, small and large, to the wise and those who are not so 
wise—I cannot help but warn such of describing or narrat- 
ing foul deeds in detail, and warning them to be careful of 
what they place before so large and miscellaneous a public. 
I, for my part, would shrink from the responsibility of pub- 
lishing many things that may be perfectly proper for those 
in higher places to know, but that cannot but be injurious 
when scattered broadcast over the land. I simply desire to 
call the attention of the Convention to the matter. As long 
as our pupils are with us in school we can regulate to some 
extent, but after all our work there, is it not what the indi- 
vidual will do after he has left school that will determine 
whether he will be good or bad, great or little? What pro- 
portion of the pupil’s life is spent in our schools? Should 
not the instructor have a proper interest and care what his 
pupils will do, what they will read after they have left him? 
And on that matter I feel, and have felt for a long time, in- 
tense interest. The attention of the deaf-mutes themseives 
should be called to this, because the choice lies largely with 
them what they will do or become. 

Mr. Kinney: Mr. Schilling, in his remarks in reference 
to books and publications, might have referred to the scrip- 
ture accouat of the man who, in his anxiety to see Jesus, 
climbed a tree. He was not able, on account of the press, to 
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effect his object. The number of books published at this 
day may possibly prevent some from reading part of it, on 
account of the “press.” That idea is not fully elaborated, 
but perhaps you will see the point after all. The Chronicle 
was published ten years ago with this very object in view. 
I think the selections with which its pages were filled were 
of the right character, and the pupils were encouraged to 
devote attention during the interval of the publicatien to 
a course of reading of that paper, and I am sure that the 
object to a very great extent was accomplished. I know that 
most of my own class read the paper with interest, and often 
referred to it during the week with great interest. When I 
left this institution and went West, we started a paper in 
keeping with the Chronicle. Short and interesting paragraphs 
were selected, and the paper was l[illed, and we devoted as 
much attention as possible to local items, items with which 
the pupils were familiar, apparently, sometimes laughable 
ones. And in addition to that, the teachers are requested to 
take especial pains to have most of their classes, during the 
month, read the paper, and at some time specified by the 
teacher, they were catechised in reference to what they had 
read, were required to relate it by signs, and I am sure that 
they were interested in this matter, and it induced them to 
read more carefully, and the results were good. I know that 
to furnish children with proper reading matter is somewhat 
difficult. It was more difficult twenty or thirty years ago 
than it is now. I was surprised a year or two since when I 

yas required to purchase thirty or forty dollars’ worth of 
books for the children, to find books of the character that I 
found—beautiful books, good stories. The typographical and 
mechanical execution of the books was beautiful and pleas- 
ing to the eye, and a person who was at all likely to read 
would read whether he would or not, on account of the beauty 
in these respects; and the illustrations, too, were so fine, 
The newspapers have become our great educators; they con- 
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stitute the reading matter of a large proportion, if not all, 
of our pupils through the country. We are living in a fast 
age, and men these times do not read those large volumes 
that we used to think were so important—standard works 
in our younger days, but they catch up a newspaper as they 
go to their meals, and whether it is right or not they take 
them to the table and pore over them, when they ought to 
have their minds relaxed and devote themselves to the sub- 
ject in hand. And here again I have been surprised (we 
have some thirty or forty exchanges, newspapers from vari- 
ous parts of our State, and a few from other States) to see 
the interest manifested by our pupils in these papers; and 
it is wonderful how often those who have not been educated 
to any extent will take up items that are published in these 
papers. As an illustration, some years ago, in this institu- 
tion, it was customary for the teachers, after the recitation, 
to select words or phrases for their class to incorporate in 
sentences of their own, written on their slates, and I remem- 
ber, after the recitation in history, of selecting the phrase 
“clash of arms.” Well, it is not a very practical one, but I 
was pleased with the result. ‘‘Clash of arms” was explained 
briefly to the children and illustrated, and then they at- 
tempted to use it in sentences of their own writing, and one 
boy says: “President Pierce heard the clash of arms in bat- 
tle, and fainted.” It was right after the election, and that 
was one of the electioneering stories published in the papers 
throughout the country, and it shows the way that our child- 
ren pick up these items through the papers. But whether 
there may not be objections to permitting pupils to read 
these papers freely, there are certainly articles in them ob- 
jectionable. In a few instances I have cut them out—and 
yet our great editors make up the main part of our read- 
ing. 

Dr. MacIntirE: The subject of the cultivation in our 
pupils of the taste and habit of reading, is a very important 
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one. Good newspapers may do something towards it, but 
much aside and beyond these is needed. To supply them 
with suitable reading matter is difficult, but it is more diffi- 
cult to direct and train them in the proper use of it, so as to 
form in them the taste and habit of reading and investiga- 
tion while in school. It is the complaint of all the institu- 
tions that those pupils who leave in three, four, and five 
years, as many of them do, without mastering our language 
sufficiently to be able to receive instruction from books, many 
of them, instead of advancing in self-culture, retrogade after 
they leave. Now, there ought to be provided, in each insti- 
tution, a way by which this habit and taste for reading should 
be formed at as early a day as possible. It is true that, ordi- 
narily, our pupils, in three or four years, come to understand 
only a small part of the colloquial language that is used by 
speaking and hearing persons, but generally they can, with 
proper assistance, understand simple reading, and they should 
be provided with suitable reading, and taught how to read— 
early habituated to reading, while they are in school, so that 
if they should be taken away from school by their parents, 
they would still advance in knowledge, instead of retrograding. 
This is of the utmost importance, for books are to them the 
great store-house of knowledge, and we should aim, at as 
early a day as possible, and by all the means in our power, 
to cultivate a fondness for them. I have thought a good deal 
about this, and on inquiring of our former pupils, especially 
those who had left from the lower grades, many of them had 
almost ceased reading, except, it might be, a little of the 
newspapers. While some of them had, from observation and 
experience, gained in general information, many of them 
from this cause had forgotten much of what they had learned 
in school, and actually receded in intellectual and moral cul- 
ture. I have come to the conclusion, if a pupil does not form 
the habit of reading good books while he is in the institu- 
tion, he will not, under ordinary circumstances, be likely to 
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do it afterwards, and unless he does form the habit, his intel- 
lectual advancement will be small indeed. 

I will not enlarge upon this, but will, in a few words, ex- 
plain the course we pursue in the Indiana Institution. We 
have a library of between three and four thousand volumes. 
In collecting them, the object has been to get books not only 
to instruct, but to interest the pupils. The books have been 
classified, labeled, and arranged in cases, and a full alphabetic 
catalogue made out and printed, in which is designated the 
number, name, size, and the position as to case and shelf, of 
each book, so that any book in the library may be found with- 
out delay or trouble, and when returned, can at once be re- 
placed in its proper position. The pupils do not have access 
to the book-cases, except to those containing books of refer- 
ence, and such as are not suitable for general circulation 
These may be consulted, but not removed from the library. 
The pupils select their books from the printed catalogue, 
under the advice and instruction of their respective teachers, 
who advise them as tothe kind of books most profitable for 
them to read. A time is set apart on Saturday, before the 
dismissal of the school, to attend tothis duty. The teachers 
are furnished with printed blanks, on which they each desig- 
nate the books returned by each of the members of their 
respective classes, and the books selected by each pupil to be 
taken out. These blanks, with the books returned, are trans- 
mitted by one of the pupils to the librarian, who credits the 
books returned and charges those chosen by the pupils. This 
is our method of preserving and using the library. We have 
tried several other plans before, but none of them has been 
so satisfactory as this. It is simple, easily understood, takes 
but little time, keeps the library in order, preserves the books 
from loss or abuse, and it secures to each pupil the kind of 
book he needs, and the aid and instruction of their respective 
teachers in the right books to read and in comprehending 
them. 
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The assistance of the teachers in the selection of the proper 
books, and in reading them understandingly, is a very im- 
portant part of the plan, and, if faithfully attended to, will 
not fail to interest and profit the members of the class. A 
half hour, or even an hour, spent by the teacher on Satur- 
day, with his class, on books and reading, can not be more 
usefully employed. If speaking and hearing children from 
their infancy receive this aid from their parents and Sabbath- 
school teachers, how much more do the deaf and dumb need 
it. Every institution for the deaf and dumb in the country 
should be supplied with a well-selected library, not inferior 
to our best Sunday-school libraries, and pains should be 
taken to interest the pupils in reading them, not merely 
to amuse, nor only for general information, but to form in 
them a taste and habit of reading, so that when they leave 
school, they may have within themselves a means of enjoy- 
ment and self-improvement. 

Dr. PEET: Isuppose the principal object of the establish- 
ment of these papers at the institutions, whether weekly or 
monthly, is to give those institutions which have printing 
presses an opportunity of giving variety to the work which 
is placed in the hands of the pupils, so that they can have 
occupation which will be directly beneficial to them in the 
acquisition of the English language while learning the 
trade of type-setting. For that reason I very greatly sym- 
pathize with the idea of having such newspapers. The sen- 
timents which have been expressed by the paper, seem to 
me to be very judicious. I would commend them to all the 
editors of these various newspapers. We have in New York 
a monthly paper called the “ Educator ;” and that paper car- 
ries out, I think, very closely the ideas which have been ex- 
pressed in this paper. All the articles are original. We 
have a record of current events, in which we bring out al- 
most everything of importance which has occurred within 
the preceding month. It is put in simple language. And 
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then we have a column of biography; we have a column of 
science, and we have a column which is devoted to the vari- 
ous points in general information which our pupils would 
not be apt to get from the ordinary text books of the 
schools. For instance, one of our teachers is giving, month 
after month, an account of the monumental history of the 
world; it has been studied up with great care, and he is 
expressing it in very simple language; and each one of the 
teachers has a department which he tries to unfold. The 
primary object of this paper is not the general public, but 
our own little public of five hundred pupils. We distribute 
this paper among them freely, and at the end of the month 
it is the habit to examine them through the sign language 
upon the topics presented in this paper, so that they get a 
great deal of information which is very valuable to read. 
We try to exclude from this paper everything which could 
be in the slightest degree objectionable—all personalities, all 
gossip. If once in a while we have offended, we try not to 
do it again. 

With regard to furnishing books to the pupils, our plan is 
similar to that which is given by Mr. Mac Intire, with this 
exception : our catalogue is a written catalogue. We havea 
fund which gives to our institution three or four hundred 
dollars a year for a library, and that is expended by the li- 
brary committee of the board of directors in connection 
with the librarian. We have also twenty-three member- 
ships, which have been presented to the institution, in the 
New York Mercantile Library, and we draw twenty-three 
books every week from that library for our higher pupils. 
Usually the teacher makes the selection for his class. A 
teacher having twenty pupils will, from the catalogue, select 
‘twenty books, bring them to his class-room, and then all the 
pupils select from the books which he has selected; and 
then he does not return a book so long as it is wanted by any 
member of the class. We endeavor to increase the library 
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from year to year; and I would offer a suggestion in this 
connection, which, I think, will be very valuable. We put 
into our library all the text.books which have been written 
by teachers of the deaf and dumb, for their classes and for 
the classes of other institutions. We have already adopted 
Mr. Baker’s books; we have also Mr. Jacobs’s, Mr. Keep’s, 
Mr. Hutton’s, and Mr. Latham’s books, and we welcome to 
our library any book written by any teacher of the deaf and 
dumb; and I think it would be a grand idea if teachers 
would feel the importance of this subject enough to write 
books which they think will be specially adapted to the 
reading of the deaf and dumb, and have them distributed in 
the different libraries. I can warn them, though, from a 
slight personal experience, that they cannot expect the least 
pecuniary profit, and may sustain pecuniary loss; but with 
benevolent men that is a matter of no consideration. 

Dr. THos. GALLAUDET: I have been very much interested 
in this subject. I trust the points which have been made in 
regard to cultivating the minds of the mutes by reading, will 
be insisted upon. I think we will see things in a new light 
from year to year. I think I do, though not engaged in the 
responsible profession of teaching. I think it is important 
that the pupils read, and then while they are in school they 
should be questioned. In that way they get the whole gist 
of the matter. We all know how easy it is to read without 
retaining ideas. This matter of examining pupils in what 
they read is certainly very important, and I am sure, in large 
institutions, particularly those that have printing presses, 
the matter of the local papers is full of interest. Iam not 
one of those that take exceptions to them. I think they do 
good in any institution, and so far as they are sent to grad- 
uates, if they can afford to pay for them, they will do still 
more good. I think deaf mutes ought to be encouraged to 
pay all they can for what they have. Perhaps they fall a 
little too much into the habit of relying on others, as they 
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go through the institutions so completely appointed for them 
and sustained by the legislatures. Perhaps they do not care 
sufficiently for providing for themselves in this important 
matter. Iam sure that the local paper of the institution is 
a bond of interest between the institutions and their grad- 
uates. Providential circumstances have led me to be inter- 
ested in a paper which has a fair circulation. I wish it was 
larger. I don’t hold it up as always free from objection. 
The editor himself is an educated deaf mute. I have often 
conversed with him, and he knows the difficulties, and is try- 
ing to guard against them, as well as those who might criti- 
cise the paper. It is no easy matter for a man to get exper- 
ience in conducting a paper, although we may have these 
local papers. I see no opposition between them and the one 
to which I have referred. If those who are interested in deaf 
mutes would occasionally remember it, and if they see any 
thing in it objectionable, send a friendly letter to the editor, 
suggesting that kind of matter be left out, I know him well 
enough to say that he will giadly welcome it. I would like 
very much to see it established as a weekly organ for the deaf 
mutes of our country. We have the Annals for the higher 
grade of literature; this is right, and I am sure it has done 
good. I refer to the paper, known in most of the institutions 
as the Deaf Mute’s Journal. It is published in Mexico, New 
York, and its circulation is not yet large enough to pay all 
its expenses. I hope that from the institutions occasional 
articles may be sent to this paper, and encouragement given 
to it. The subscription price is very small for the year. It 
comes out weekly. It seems to me, if it was taken in hand 
with a little more interest, it might be raised up to a place 
in which it would be an instrument for good in cultivating 
a taste for reading among our deaf mute brethren. 

Dr. Cuapin: I would like toask the last speaker, in refer- 
ence to the paper to which he has just alluded, whether any 
matter that goes into that paper comes under the eye, in any 
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way, of any excepting a mute editor. Iam not acquainted 
altogether with the paper. 

Dr. THomas GALLAUDET: Ido not think I can say that it 
does always. I hardly think it does. 

Dr. Cuapin: I asked the question because, with reference 
to some troubles through which we are passing in Wisconsin, 
we are very much tried by what has appeared, I think it is 
in the last two numbers of the paper. But I will refer to 
the matter no further at present, than simply to say that it 
seems to me that there should be very great care taken when- 
ever matters pertaining to the internal workings of deaf 
mute institutions may come up; that facts should be stated 
accurately, and that the columns should not be left open to 
any and every accuser who may see fit to put his communi- 
cation into the hands of the editor. It wasa subject that was 
on my mind. Iam not, from my own observation, familiar 
with the papers which are issued from these institutions. I 
have seen only a few of them, and the one to which allusion 
has been made only in two or three instances, in which I 
thought that mischief rather than good might follow. 

It seems to me that it is for the interest of the mutes who 
are out of the institutions, as well as in them, that in cases 
of this sort, however other portions of the press may take 
liberties, they should be extremely careful. In two instances 
I have known some things which have got into these papers 
which, I think without intention, put embarrassment upon 
matters and things which they should not have meddled 
with. 

Dr. THomas GALLAUDET: I made the remarks expecting 
something of this kind would be said, and I am very glad 
the remark has been made. A report of this kind coming 
from the Convention I have no doubt would be acted on. I 
should be glad to advise the young man. He wants to do 
right. If he can only get these ideas, I think he will have 
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a better paper; and I am very much obliged to you for say- 
ing what you have done. 

A. G. Draper, of Washington (read by E. M. GALLAuUDET): 
My observation is, that deaf-mute papers are too apt to be- 
come the vehicles of useless and mischievous personalities, 
unless they are faithfully supervised by principals or others. 
A further objection to them I think is their tendency to 
consist largely of matters concerning the mutes themselves 
alone. If they can be freed from these faults, can be kept 
unexceptionable in tone, devoted more to the work of edu- 
cating mutes as citizens of the world, and less to matters 
within the narrow sphere of ‘deaf-mutedom,” then I see 
nothing but good in them; for they necessitate the increased 
use of idiomatic English, they teach one of the best and 
most important trades, and not seldom they inspire the more 
intelligent students with the zeal to write and the taste to 
edit, which may afterwards tell in the progress not only of 
the mutes themselves, but of society at large. 

THe CHarrMAN (E. M. GALLAUDET in the chair): The 
Convention will now proceed to the discussion of the im- 
portance of imparting religious instruction without inducing 
sectarian bias. The discussion will be opened by Dr. I. L. 
Pret, of New York. 

Dr. Peet: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—lIt is 
generally understood, I suppose, that where all classes of the 
community contribute towards the support of a school, that 
school should not give direct instruction in regard to matters 
concerning which there is great variation of opinion; and 
sectarianism in religion and politics is eschewed as a matter 
of comity generally, and in many cases as a matter of law. 
In an institution, in an ordinary day school, it is certainly 
very possible to give the elements of education to a hearing 
child, teaching him to read and write and make arithmeti- 
ical calculations, and introducing him to a knowledge of 
geography, history, and the more important principles of 
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science, without giving any special attention to matters of 
religion. That is generally left to the pastor and the Sab- 
bath-school teacher and the parent at home. But in board- 
ing-schools, where the parents send their children especially 
to be educated, it is generally understood that they will 
select some school which represents their own religious be- 
lief, because the religion there imparted will probably coin- 
cide with that in which they believe. So that where the 
school is supported by the parent, the parent has great lati- 
tude of choice. Now it becomes an interesting question 
whether or not religion is best taught in the form of sectari- 
anism, or in such a form that certain principles of religion 
can be combined, which shall form alike the foundation of 
the various Christian churches in the land. If the State 
establishes a number of schools for the deaf and dumb, or 
for the blind, and gives to each sect in the community the 
privilege, if it may be so called, of instructing all the deaf- 
mutes or blind who are of that faith, the sectarian idea of 
imparting religious instruction could be thoroughly and 
easily carried out, and this would conform to the wishes of a 
large portion of the community who have the conviction 
that the only way in which religion can be taught properly 
and fully is to teach all that a teacher believes in connection 
with it; that everything is so interlinked that if one part 
is left out there will be a general looseness of faith and of 
principles of conduct. As a matter of fact, the State Gov- 
ernment did not make such provision, and for one, I do not 
think that it is necessary; for I believe, and I have no doubt 
that very many here believe also, that there are certain 
fundamental points in which all Christians can agree, in 
which they can fully sympathize, and for which they respect 
each other; and they can go hand in hand and heart beating 
with heart towards the kingom of heaven. And those fun- 
damental beliefs, so far as Christians are concerned, are, first: 
That the law given on Mount Sinai, through Moses, is a law 
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which no man can keep without being better for this world 
and for the next; that the summary of the law given by 
our divine Saviour, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and thy neighbor as thyself,” combines the great principles 
which make men good, happy, and useful; and that further, 
man being a sinner, and being in one sense without the 
means of making up for his past delinquencies and short- 
comings in duty, has through the Saviour an opportunity 
and ground of pardon and reconciliation with God; and that 
by repentance of sin and faith in this Saviour he may hope 
for forgiveness and salvation ; and further, that if he prays 
to his Father in Heaven in faith, he will receive divine in- 
fluence—you may call it the influence of the Holy Spirit, or 
you may call it by any word which expresses the same idea— 
and he may hope to gain strength, to gain intelligence and 
correct mental and moral views, so that he can be sustained 
under all the trials and circumstances and temptations in 
life. These are fundamental beliefs—they are vital—and 
whatever else may be taught, these must necessarily be 
taught, no matter what the sect. These principles are what 
give life, and we cannot afford not to teach them in our in- 
stitutions, for our pupils come to us without any knowledge 
of God, of their relations to each other, and of moral princi- 
ples—without, in fact, any enlightenment of the conscience, 
often, it would seem, with a perverted conscience; for the 
light which they have before education is in many cases 
almost sure to lead them astray, being a sort of natural in- 
stinct which, while it may lead to gratitude for indulgence, 
however unwise, often leads to revenge for restriction, re- 
straint, or compulsion, however important. Unexplained, 
treatment which is, in fact, right and even necessary, seems 
to them unjust in the extreme, and this feeling has some- 
times led to the direst consequences, the deaf-mutu having 
no doubt all the while that his conduct, which seemed so 
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terrible to others, was not only justifiable, but obligatory. 
Here, then, there is a most important field for an institution 
for the deaf and dumb, a reason for existence, even if there 
were no other, and one which makes it the duty of the State 
to sustain it. 

When we go to the Legislature and ask for appropriations, 
we do not put it as a matter of benevolence, we do not even 
put it as a matter of justice—saying, “The hearing child is 
educated, therefore the deaf mute child should be educated ; 
be just to one as well as the other”—but we put it in the 
light of self-preservation, and we say, ‘You have no right 
to expose the intelligent portion of the community to the 
dangers which come from the existence in our midst of a 
large, irresponsible class of human beings. You must, for 
your own sake, educate them, and you must educate them 
religiously.” This, then, becomes the fundamental work of 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb; and asI have said, 
you can take these principles of education and apply them 
without giving offense to any sect or party in religion, and 
if you teach the right thing in the right way, you can say 
to the Presbyterian, or to the Baptist, or to the Congrega- 
tionalist or the Roman Catholic, “Is there anything that we 
teach that you do not believe? Are we wrong in this mat- 
ter?” with the certainty that not one of them would say 
that they differ from us, so far as we go. Then we never tell 
one of our pupils which form of religion is best. We follow 
out the views of the parents in this particular, and we try 
to make them what the parents desire. In our own institu- 
tion there are a very great number of representatives of the 
various religious bodies, and I have placed myself in rela- 
tion to the parents of the pupils to such a degree that we 
have been in the habit of ascertaining the religious views 
of every parent, in our institution. A Jew brought his child 
to the institution not long since, and he said to me that 
he did not want that child to become a Christian ; that ne 
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wanted him to be left untrammeled in regard to his religious 
belief, in the hope that he would follow out the views of his 
parents in that respect. It was a matter of conscience with 
me, almost, to carry out the principles which have been laid 
down as non-sectarian, and if I teach this child Christianity, 
why I teach him that his father’s faith is false and wrong. 
I told the father that I did not think it would make very 
much difference during his first two or three years, and if 
he desired, so long as this child remains in the institution 
I would excuse him from the ordinary instruction in the 
New Testament, which is received by the other pupils, and 
I would allow him to go home on Sabbath days (he lives in 
town) and leave him to influence the religious belief of his 
child, as I had not the slightest desire to control him. In 
regard to others I have not any anxiety. My pupils all 
come to me with a feeling that I respect the religious views 
of their parents. A number of our pupils go to mass in the 
Roman Catholic church, a number are connected as mem- 
bers with Dr. Gallaudet’s church, and go to the Episcopal 
communion; others are connected with the Presbyterian 
church, and they go to communion there; and I stand ready 
as a teacher to advance their views in regard to all these 
matters, feeling that it does not make one particle of differ- 
ence what church they belong to, provided they have the 
vital principles of truth and morality, which lie at the bot- 
tom of all religion. I will mention one little circumstance 
which to me was of very touching interest: A Roman Catho- 
lic priest in our neighborhood sent for one of our pupils, a 
young girl, to train her for confirmation. He wanted her 
out for a month, so that she might learn the catechism of 
the church previous to confirmation. I sent word to him 
that if he would allow me I would teach the catechism to 
the girl. I was not afraid to do it. I felt that the girl would 
be just as much a Christian as if she had the catechism of 
any other body. She was grounded in the true faith, and 
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in that true faith that priest agreed perfectly with me, and 
he felt very grateful to me, and the parents of the child felt 
very grateful to me, and they accepted the offer. Now I 
think this, that we have the opportunity for a certain lati- 
tude in our relations to parents, so far as theological distine- 
tions are concerned, and for a certain sympathy with them 
as Christians of different denominations, and for a certain 
co-operation with them in the way of fitting their children 
for a moral and religious life, such as few teachers enjoy. 
My own convictions are very strong in this matter, and yet 
it may be that discussion will show that some other views 
are the right ones. 

Mr B.Tatsot: Mr. President, I would notrise tospeak now, 
having expressed my sentiments at the Belleville Conven- 
tion, were it not that the reporter on that occasion omitted 
my remarks entirely. I simply say that in the Iowa Insti- 
tution I have always endeavored to be catholic rather than 
sectarian, and I have always succeeded in having the good 
will of ministers and members of all denominations, inclu- 
ding the Roman Catholics. While our school was at Iowa 
City, on several occasions parents, especially Irish, brought 
their children to the school, and were a little disturbed be- 
cause I was a minister of the Presbyterian Church at that 
time, and before they would consent to Jeave the children 
they went to the Catholic priest to know if it was safe and 
right to put their children into that-school under a Presby- 
terian minister. To his honor I will say that he always told 
them to put their children in the school, and never lifted a 
finger against any child being brought there to be educated. 
At that time, our children of the Roman Catholic faith used 
sometimes to go to the Catholic service, but asa rule they did 
not care togo. The only trouble I ever experienced in regard 
to this matter of religious faith, was in a case similar to the 
one related by the head of the New York Institution, in 
which the parent was a Jew. The father of the boy brought 
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to school was very anxious that his child should grow up a 
Hebrew in the faith of his fathers, and he stipulated that the 
child should not receive instruction from the books of the_ 
New Testament. He was willing that he should have the 
Old Testament scriptures, and he made no objection to his 
attending our chapel services; but he did not wish him to 
have the New Testament to read and to study, understanding 
that it was a text-book inthe school. I told his father if that 
was his wish, and was also the boy’s wish, he would be per- 
mitted to have a different lesson. In our institution, at that 
time, as in most of the institutions, the instruction of the 
pupils in the earlier years was not from the Bible, but from 
Dr. Peet’s Scripture Lessons. Of course, the narrative there 
is mostly from the Old Testament. When the class to which 
this boy belonged began to take lessons from the Bible, I told 
him of his father’s wish, and left it tohimself. He preferred 
not to take a separate lesson from the class; preferred to take 
his lesson in the New Testament with them. He was per- 
mitted to do so, and his father never made any further trouble 
about the matter. I think that in all our schools a judicious 
and catholic presentation of what we wish to do in the mat- 
ter of religious instruction, will almost always be acceptable 
to any reasonable person. In our State perhaps there will 
never be any difficulty, unless it is from those who are haters 
of all truth. I fear, at times, that it may occur; that there 
will be a cry against teaching the Bible, teaching any thing 
from the Bible. In that case, of course those who have charge 
of the school, if they are christian men, must stand up for 
the christian truth; if necessary, they must leave their places, 
rather than defer to any such demands; but I should hope 
that,that might never occur. 

Dr. MacIntirE: I know the Convention would be de- 
lighted to hear from Dr. Thomas Gallaudet upon thissubject. 
It is a subject that he has thought more of and upon, and been 
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more connected with than any other member of the Conven- 
tion. 

Dr. THomas GALLAUDET: I had not thought of speaking 
on this subject, though it seems to me that the views that 
have been expressed are, in the main, those which are prac- 
ticable, and only practicable in the present condition of 
things. I have, of course, very deep convictions, and would 
propose something for the deaf and dumb which some would 
think to be an entire revolution. My faith is thatchristians 
will come together by and by in organic unity, and then the 
way will open for something which we must dispense with 
for the present. I would have the positive institutions of 
the whole gospel system recognized and acted upon; but I 
touch upon a delicate question, and I will not pressit. In 
the present condition of things, all that we can do is to take 
the course that is generally indicated by our friend Dr. Peet, 
of the New York Institution. It requires judicious treat- 
ment, time, and frank conversation, but I think where these 
things are studied in the right spirit, that there will be found 
practically very little opposition. If our deaf mute pupils 
can be led along, step by step, in all these elementary ideas, 
I believe they will be able, when they leave school, to make 
their selection and join such religious bodies as they may 
prefer. We all have our honest convictions with regard to 
these matters. Of course I should be glad if we could lead 
our deaf mute pupils, as they come of age, to form the h«bit 
of devoutly receiving what our Savior himself has instituted, 
the Holy Communion. Year after year, I see more ‘clearly 
the importance of the positive institutions of the gospel sys- 
tem, not relying as much as some have been inclined to upon 
mere feeling and sentiment, as upon downright humble and 
sincere obedience to the great Savior of the world, and I 
think our pupils might be kindly told by their teachers that, 
under the existing condition of things, it is not practicable 
to introduce any religious organization into the institutions, 
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but that it is very important for them, as soon as they reach 
their homes and begin to take their position in life, to become 
active members of some religious body. In this respect, of 
course, [ have my own decided preference, and I believe in 
exercising it, though I think more and more of the sympathy, 
and kindness, and good-will of my brethren. Providential 
circumstances have led me to take quite a positive position 
in the church work among deaf mutes. I have acted accord- 
ing to the dictates of my conscience. The older I grow, the 
more | realize the delicacy of the whole question; and yet I 
would have all christian people try to understand more and 
more the great necessity of an humble, sincere obedience to 
the positive institutions of the Savior, not questioning them 
in a philosophical spirit, but content to take them as involved 
in mystery; content todo, so faras they know how, just what 
the great Master and Teacher has told them to do, and then, 
after a few fleeting years, they will know more bye and bye 
about the grand results. I think if our pupils can be ied to 
take these practical views, they will be ready, as they leave 
our institutions, to assume their positions at once as active 
christian men and women, forming the habit of going to some 


place of public worship on the Lord’s day, not content with 
staying at home and saying a private prayer and reading a 
portion of the Scriptures, however good that may be, but 
going up with the hearing and speaking brethren to the 
courts of the Lord, and be recognized there as christian men 


and women of the community in which they live. I fear 
that some of our deaf mute friends have made a mistake in 
this respect. They have been tooretiring. I know the diffi- 
culties that surround their condition. They needalittle more 
“push,” if we may use a common expression, in the way of 
personal communication with clergymen, and of taking at 
once their position as members of some religious body. 

I don’t think it is my place, here in this Convention, to go 
any further than this. I did feel, however, that these are 
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general views in which, after mature reflection, we can all 
unite. If the great Savior has seen fit to direct those who 
look up to Him with faith to do certain things, however sim- 
ple they may seem in themselves, and though some may say 
that we can have the spirit of religion without them, I feel, 
for one, it is very dangerous to explain them away. So far 
as we can do it in the right spirit, without attempting to 
indicate the religious bodies to which they shall go, I think 
the idea should be impressed upon our pupils that it is a very 
solemn duty, a very great privilege to be members of the 
Christian church, and to go up'to public worship to take their 
part in the work which is to be done, if the world is to be 
evangelized ; to give some of their means, to make some self- 
sacrifice, to practice some self-denial; to form some habits of 
systematic giving, and to go on to do all they can to give the 
world the light which has been shed into their originally 
dark and ignorant minds in the good providence of the great 
Father of all light. 

Mr. Hammonp: It would be most proper for any body 
having anything to say in discussion here, to bring forward 
original matter. I may be pardoned for referring to some- 
thing that was said at the last Convention, and reading a 
few words from one or two members who spoke upon this 
same point; and first I will call attention to a little that 
Dr. Lord said : 

“Dr. A. D. Lord said that while he had no objection to the 
views of the speakers on this point, he would submit, as an 
instructor, when the necessity arose for anything .of this 
kind, that these questions in regard to doctrines be avoided. 
But suppose an instance similar to his own, where he had 
twenty-five Roman Catholic pupils out of one hundred young 
persons. Suppose a question was asked on such a point, he 
(Dr. Lord) referred to one of his older pupils to give his 
statement, and if he thought there were words the younger 
pupils did not understand, he explained them. He could 
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understand their difference, and if they did come up, he 
would say, Protestants believed so-and-so, and Roman Cath- 
olics believed so-and-so. He would not make any rule; they 
must judge for themselves; he only tried to give a fair 
statement of each. If a pupil should come to him with a 
question, as occasionally happened, he took the same course. 
He did not shut him up, but endeavored to teach him fairly 
and give him both sides. He had known several instances 
in which the parents or friends of pupils went to visit the 
priest to ascertain if it was safe to send their children to the 
institution, and they had been told it was. By pursuing 
this fair, open course he had secured the confidence of pupils, 
and by treating the opinions of all with respect had pre- 
vented the occurrence of unkind and heated discussions of 
controverted points among themselves. 

“HK. M. Gallaudet did not wish to prolong the discussion. 
He considered it important to teach and uphold an unsec- 
tarian spirit in our institutions. He considered that sect 
and religion were two very different things. He would urge 
the child of Presbyterians to follow the belief of its parents; 
he would advise the child of Baptist parents to do the same; 
and the same with those of Methodists, and similarly with 
all the sects and denominations of those who call themselves 
Christians. He (Dr. Gallaudet), if he knew his rights in 
the Christian world, belonged, in a certain sense, to every 
Christian denomination. Were he in a place where only 
the Roman Catholic church existed, there would he present 
himself, demanding to be allowed Christian fellowship and 
its comforts and consolations; and if he were denied them, 
the responsibility would not rest with himself. He had fol- 
lowed the course with students and pupils of advising them 
to unite with the church of their fathers, and in so doing to 
rise above sectarianism, recognizing all men as Christians 
who claimed to recognize Christ as their Savior. 

“Dr. P. G. Gillett did not think that was a point they 
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need have any fear about. Hedid not understand that their 
relations with the public were such that they were not to 
state their convictions. He (Dr. Gillett) did not propose to 
cover his up. He proposed to teach his pupils that “in 
every nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness 
is accepted of Him.” He wished himself understood to say 
that he considered himself largely a failure when he sent 
his pupils forth without a moral and religious character, and 
he wanted his pupils, so far as they could conscientiously, to 
be members of the same church that their parents and fam- 
ilies belonged to. The ministers of the various denomina- 
tions were frequently visiting his institution, and he was 
glad to take them all in. They (the ministers) wanted to 
save souls, and he (Dr. Gillett) wanted the souls of his pupils 
saved. 

Mr. Parmer: I cordially agree with all that has been 
said this afternoon. In addition to imparting the funda- 
mental principles of religion, I think we should teach every 
pupil to respect the religion of his parents, and in order to 
do this, I know of no better plan than the plan we have en- 
deavored toadopt. Itis this: At the commencement of each 
term we take a listof the religious denominations to which 
the parents of the several pupils belong. We then invite 
the ministers representing the several churches in the city 
to visit them monthly. Friday afternoon is generally 
selected. I give them an hour after the chapel exercise is 
over, and they can address the pupils whose parents attend 
their respective churches. One of the teachers interprets 
in the sign language what they wish to communicate to 
the pupils. In that way we make the pupils feel that al- 
though they are deaf mutes, they are not neglected by the 
pastor of the church which they attend athome. You have 
no idea of the effect of this. It is shown in the letters to 
their parents. It gives them a home feeling while in the 
institution; and I find that several of our ministers enter 
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heartily into this work, and in fact the English clergyman 
there has become so much interested in it, that, although 
an old man, he has learned the alphabet, and is endeavoring 
to learn the signs, and conducts his own catechetical exer- 
cises for the pupils belonging to his church. With the 
Catholic pupils we have had no trouble whatever since we 
complied with the reasonable request made by the Arch- 
bishop. We have thirty or forty pupils. A teacher was ap- 
pointed who is a member of the Catholic church, who super- 
intends their religious instruction, takes his place inchapel, 
opens and closes when there, as any other teacher does, reads 
the Lord’s Prayer, presides at the table and asks a blessing. 
In that way we teach them to respect the religion of their 
parents, and we have had no difficulty, and I hope, sir, that 
the time will soon come when we will find that all of our 
institutions will pursue this plan, and not simply invite 
ministers, when they chance to visit the institution, to talk 
to the pupils, but invite them to visit the institution reg- 
ularly, and let them feel that though they are away from 
their pastors at home, that they have pastors who will visit 
them in the institution. I have known a number of in- 
stances where the pastors at home have requested resident 
ministers to visit the pupils. This is the plan we pursue, 
and I think it does a great deal towards keeping down any- 
thing like sectarian feeling in our institution. — 

Dr. CHapin: I would like, in this connection, simply to 
bear testimony as to the result of the interest taken in these 
institutions. An illustration of the fact has been given by 
the testimony from several of the principals. I believe that 
it is, I think, I may say universally the rule, that the relig- 
ious instruction given in these institutions is given in a 
way not to induce sectarian bias, and that it will be more 
and more the design of christian men so to do; and I think 
more and more the tendency is in that direction in the pul- 
pits of our separate denominations. I welcome it as a sign 
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of the coming of that thing indicated by Dr. Gallaudet. 
How it will appear in its coming I cannot tell, and as I were 
listening to these remarks I had brought to my own recol- 
lection an incident which was one of the most interesting in 
my experience. While a teacher thirty-five years agoin New 
York, two of the pupils who had graduated from the institu- 
tion, a sister of whom was in my class and with whom I was 
brought into very pleasant relations, came to me requesting 
that I would introduce them to the session of the Presbyte- 
rian church, to which I then belonged, with a view to their 
joining the church. Their parents were not communicants 
in any church, holding, I think, rather Universalist views. 
I asked: Is this accordant with the views of your parents? 
I saw those parents. They said: by all means we would 
have them gointo church fellowship. I went with them be- 
fore the session, and that session spent nearly three hours 
one evening in the examination of those two young ladies. 
They began, asking me to act as interpreter. I said: ‘You 
will be much better satisfied if you will write your questions 
and let them write the answers.” It was a body of remark- 
ably intelligent men, many of them educated men, men who 
understood the gospel very thoroughly, and they were 
charmed with those answers: 1 said: “I doubt whether 
you will find anything very distinctly Presbyterian. You 
may ask them questions in that line if you wish. They said 
they did not care to do so; but they looked over those papers 
and found a clear, intelligent presentation in the peculiar 
naive style of mutes well educated, which charmed them so 
that they took those papers and put three columns of them 
into the New York Observer, as a specimen of what mutes 
in the institution learned of religion. Well, I think there 
is not one christian soul here but would have found his views 
respected in those answers to the questions, and clearly and 
beautifully expressed. 

Iam gratified here, to-day, to find that this isthe spirit which 
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prevades all these institutions. I feel, however, like second- 
ing the thought with which Dr. Gallaudet closed, and I 
think I may ask christians generally to look after our mute 
friends when they leave our institutions, and open the doors 
of our several christian churches that they may come into 
spiritual relations to the church of Christ, and feel that they 
are one with all who love the Lord Jesus Christ. 

A collection was taken up for the benefit of the sufferers 
from yellow fever in New Orleans, amounting to $55.87. 

Mr. Eddy moved that the amount collected be, by the 
Secretary, forwarded to the appropriate authorities in the 
city of New Orleans as a contribution from this Convention 
for the benefit of the poor who are suffering in consequence 
of the prevailing sickness. 

Carried. 

Adjourned to Tuesday morning at 9:30. 


FOURTH DAY. 


Tuesday, August 20, 1878. 

The President called the Convention to order at 9:30 A.M. 

Mr. McClure, of Nebraska, opened the exercises with 
prayer, which was interpreted by Dr. Gallaudet. 

THE PresIDENT: Qur Business Committee has presented 
a programme of business for the day, though it is not bind- 
ing. The presiding officer will follow the programme, ualess 
otherwise directed by the house. The next business will be 
the reading of the minutes of yesterday. 

The Secretary read the minutes, and they were approved. 

Invitations were read to visit the Hospital for the Insane 
and the Western Union Telegraph Office. 

Mr. Mac Intire moved to accept the invitations, with the 
thanks of the Convention to those who have given them. 

Mr. E. A. Fay, of Washington, from the Committee on 
Enrollment, reported additional arrivals of delegates. 
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My. G. O. Fay, of Ohio, from the Committee on Invitations, 
reported the names of persons invited to sit as honorary 
members. 

A paper, by Miss L. A. Sheridan, of Indiana, on some of 
the embarrassments of our work and possible remedies, was 
read by the Secretary, Mr. Hammond. 


SOME EMBARRASSMENTS OF OUR WORK AND POS- 
SIBLE REMEDIES. 


BY LAURA A. SHERIDAN. 


In choosing so comprehensive a subject—one so important 
that only the best talent in the profession could do justice 
to it, and so extended in the ground it covers that any one 
paper must necessarily be incomplete, although of the most 
succinct and condensed character—we may be considered 
guilty of undue forwardness and self-esteem. But we believe 
that the distinguished minds who have been toiling for 
years in the field of deaf-mute instruction will be cheered 
rather than otherwise to see a faint effort at sympathetic 
thought in the lower ranks, however imperfect that think- 
ing may be, and to know that the same great questions that 
tax the powers of their own brains, as they seek in vain for 
a perfectly satisfactory solution, are revolving in ceaseless 
motion in every earnest mind in the work. 

We wish in this paper to speak only of such embarrass- 
ments of our work as can be treated of under the following 
heads: 

I. Defective instruction. 

II. Insufficient instruction. 

III. Deleterious surroundings while receiving instruction, 
dwellling more particularly upon the last, as it is one of the 
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three which has presented itself most strongly to our judg- 
ment as a cause of embarrassment. 

In defective instruction, the fault must lie in the method, 
in the text-book, or in the teacher. 

Astoour method of instruction, we have not several tochoose 
from, and, although often painfully disappointed at the way 
it seems to defeat its own ends, and probably as fully alive 
as others to its imperfections, we will not here join further 
in the outcry and criticism against it, but wait hopefully 
for the invention of a superior one, while we consider the 
possibilities of doing better work with the one that we have. 

The use of improper text-books, especially for beginners, 
is also a great evil, and one which will ever be fruitful for 
discussion ; but it is a question which has been so happily 
adjusted in the Indiana Institution, by the publication of 
Dr. Latham’s First.Lessons and Primary Reader as to have 
forced itself too slightly upon our thoughts to warrant any 
further remarks upon it on our part. 

But defectiveness on the part of the teacher is a more ser- 
ious evil, and one which should not be tolerated in this land 
of such general intelligence that skilled labor can be ob- 
tained for any work by paying enough for it. It is said that, 
in the early days of deaf-mute instruction, only the best 
minds and the broadest and deepest culture were brought to 
the work, and that this accounts for the greater success then 
attained. We do not doubt it. There cannot be too much 
brain put into the work of teaching the deaf. How often 
have we, when beset by the difficulties and intricate per- 
plexities of the school-room, looked at our imperfect work, 
almost in despair, and mentally cried out: ‘Oh, for more 
brain; for higher altitude in mind; for longer range of 
mental vision; for quicker and clearer perceptions; for 
deeper insight into the whys and wherefores of the many 
forms of life; for greater analytical powers to grasp the 
primary causes of the discouraging effects seen; and, above 
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all, for greater fertility of resources within ourselves to devise 
ways and means for defeating or bringing to pass!” We once 
heard a talented minister of the gospel say: “The time will 
come when it will take more brains to make a school teacher 
than a congressman or statesman; when wise men will 
search for the best intellectual and moral force that can be 
found to put in the school-houses.” Shall we then retrogade 
in the character of the talent we employ for the more diffi- 
cult work of instruction in schools for the deaf? What 
weakness! What blindness! What insanity! If brain is 
needed by the teacher, where is it needed more than by the 
teacher of deaf-mutes? He who must unravel the twisted 
skein of so many difficulties and perplexities unknown to 
other teachers; he who must remedy evils by understanding 
causes that have their being away down in the seat of life; 
in the laws that control body, mind, and soul, whether of a 
direct or reflex character; he who must touch the secret 
springs of a soul, even before God can touch them, and teach 
it what God means when He speaks to it. 

And it seems but a truism to say that not only is character 
and talent needed by the teacher, but a knowledge of what 
and how he is to teach. We believe that the question of a 
training school for teachers is one destined to be vigorously 
discussed until it becomes a well-organized reality. Those 
who claim that the wits and interests of the new teacher 
will lead him to seek eagerly for the necessary knowledge 
from the experience around him, when there are no strict 
requirements as to the quantity of time he shall spend in 
this work, do so in the face of the fact that this question of 
a training school has begun to appeal strongly to some minds 
because this method of acquainting new teachers with the 
character of their work has not proved satisfactory. The 
child who is placed in the hands of an inexperienced teacher, 
with no knowledge of signs or the peculiarities of deaf 
mutes—not to be taught, but to be experimented upon—is 
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treated with great injustice; and, if a new pupil, often re- 
ceives such blundering and imperfect instruction as un- 
favorably affects his whole after school-life. It seems to us 
that if experienced teaching is needed anywhere most, it is 
in the first two or three years of instruction. These are the 
only years wholly devoted to the acquisition of language— 
the most important and the most difficult point in the in- 
tellectual training of deaf mutes, and the one in which 
there are the most frequent and mortifying failures. If a 
good solid foundation is not laid here there will be halting 
and stumbling ever after, as is always the case where first 
principles are not understood. And the deaf teacher, whose 
comprehension of human nature and psychological truths 
in general must usually be more or less narrow because of 
his isolation, needs a training school to bring him more in 
direct contact with the widening and elevating influence 
of superior minds and characters brought to bear directly 
upon the work of his instruction. 

In dealing with the point of insufficient instruction, as 
one great reason why the majority of our pupils leave us so 
sadly deficient in intellectual scope and the high moral 
qualities that make up noble character, we assert that, in 
many more cases than we dream of, the reason why a deaf 
mute is found ignorant of any fact or principle is because 
he has not been told that fact, or made familiar with that 
principle by repeated instruction ; and that in no case is it 
because he is not susceptible to the same influences that 
mould the mind and character of others. In learning mind 
always obeys the same laws; but the deaf mute’s is harder 
to get at, and hence remains longer in its childhood. The 
disgust of the raw teacher often finds vent in the vigorous 
mental assertion that the minds of his pupils are just like 
sieves when you pour water into them. And yet in the 
quality of his instruction he is often as absurd as if he were 
to talk ideas to a little child just beginning to lisp the sweet 
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nothings of baby-talk caught up from the lips of others. 
Yet it is by having ideas talked to it day in and day out, 
week in and week out, year in and year out, that the child 
learns, and finally comes to have ideas of its own, yet never 
assimilating anything from instruction wholly out of the 
range of its comprehension. We too often address our pu- 
pils as we should others of their age whose ideas have been 
gathering breadth and strength all the way from the cradle— 
who have been fed through the ear repeatedly from a thousand 
sources closed to the deaf child—and then we wonder in 
weariness and discouragement why they do not remember 
what is told them. In his lowest state the deaf mute is 
simply an untaught man, an undeveloped soul, a being 
created in the image of God, whose intelligence has not 
been trained to harmonious expression, whose soul vibrates 
mostly to the chords of sense, because those in the realm of 
spirit are too fine for his coarse touch and untaught percep- 
tions. He only awaits the long continued guidance of the 
master-hand to enter into his inheritance of perfect man- 
hood. Todo this he must learn much more. More instruc- 
tion, both of an intellectual and moral kind, is a necessity, 
if we would attain our end. 

In considering this subject, it may be well to compare the 
time spent by deaf mutes in school with that allowed to 
other wards of the State. In our public schools the average 
number of the years of school life is, we. believe, about 
eight ; how many of our institutions give so long a term to 
all of its pupils? High schools are now maintained in all 
our larger towns and cities; it is well known that many of 
our institutions are without such a course of study. In 
many States there is a university, supported by the State, 
and open ,.to both sexes; the National College provides a 
collegiate education for but one sex. It seems, then, that 
the legal claim of deaf mutes, as children of the State, is 
not always met in regard to the time they spend in the school- 
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room. But isnot their real claim a claim to the same amount 
of education that the State provides for others? Can any 
other interpretation of our school laws interpret their 
spirit? No. Then, believing this, should we leave any 
stone unturned until everything possible has been done to 
elevate the average deaf mute graduate to the level of the 
average hearing graduate? This is our-goal—none other is 
right. We believe that this end can be greatly approxi- 
mated to by the introduction of the kindergarten into all 
of our institutions; by a universal lengthening of the 
regular course until it gives all ten years of study; by more 
careful grading, in conjunction with the division of pupils 
into smaller classes, and by such a readjustment of the 









































hours of labor and of study as will give constant increase to 





the hours of study as the pupil grows in years and under- 
standing, until all the time is given to study that will be con- 
sistent with health. If it will take more money to do this, 
that should not weigh against the lofty claim of mind and 
soul. The burden the State must carry can bear no com- 
parison with the burden the deaf may never lay down. As 
an eminent member of our profession has said: “ After we 
have done the very best for them that we can, they must 
still lead shadowed lives.” 

But there is another question that towers above this of 
insufficient instruction except where it is correlative with 
it. It is the question which it seems to us must have ap- 
pealed to every faithful, conscientious teacher as the supreme 
question in the embarrassment of our work—a question 
which involves character more than culture. Have we not 
all been frequently more discouraged by the deleterious in- 
fluences that surround our pupils than by the difficulties 
proceeding from our awkward and imperfect method of in- 
struction? While the provisions made for their intellectual 
training seems so far below what it ought to be, is it not 
better than the provisions made for their moral training— 
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the training which leads to uprightness of character, love of 
truth, and nobility of soul? Now let us look at the hard 
facts just as they are. - 


What are the environments of the young souls who spend 


from five to ten of the most impressible years of their lives 
within our largest institutions, where from 250 to 500 pupils 
are herded together, good, bad, and indifferent, like so many 
sheep, eating, sleeping, and playing, studying, writing, and 
talking, in a crowd? Whatisthe character of the prevailing 
influence brought to bear upon each? When an innocent, 
eager, susceptible little child comes to school for the first time, 
whose influence does it feel first? Who dces most to mould 
the future character—teacher or associates? Let experience 
answer. Are his rights sorespected in this miscellaneous crowd 
as to foster within him a great regard for the demands of jus- 
tice? Are his little childish grievances met anywhere by a 
sympathy sincere and wise enough !o soothe and satisfy, and 
thus prevent the inevitable hardening of the young and ten- 
der sensibilities, which always takes place when the out- 
reaching for sympathy is met by ridicule or cold indifference ? 
Is the training of his imperfect moral sense helped on or re- 
tarded by seeing the teachings of the chapel and school-room 
daily violated by the older and wiser pupils arouad him ? 
Can the influence of the few in whose life he has no part 
outweigh, or even balance, the influence of the many who 
are constantly jostling against him, and permeating the 
very air he breathes with the influence of their personality? 
Can abstract truths and lofty ideals fire his ambition to 
endeavor when the reward lies beyond the ken of his under- 
standing, and the examples he is incited to follow lie with- 
out the horizon of his own life? No! the laws that govern 
social life and moral improvement elsewhere control here. 
With few exceptions, we are all what those around us make 
us. Ifsome seem different, it is because some prior or hid- 
den force bas proved stronger than those visible. 
8 
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_sNow, how shall we order social life in our institutions so 
that the predominant influence shall be elevating? We be- 
lieve that there is no harder question before us as teachers 
for solution. Our part of the work is more of an instructive 
and preventive character than of a corrective. Only Christ 
can correct the evil inhuman nature. The latter comes to us in 
all its pristine power and transparency, and the indiscrimi- 
nating and unreflecting mind may often ascribe to vicious- 
ness what is merely the result of ignorance of any cause to 
conceal. But this very unconsciousness of principles current 
in the world, this very simplicity and flexibility of charac- 
ter, this very credulity and impressibility which causes our 
pupils to bend and sway before the force of each other’s in- 
fluence, is our strongest ground for hope that when a greater 
influence of the right kind is brought to bear the very best 
results may be seen. We feel that there must be more char- 
acter of a firm, stable, and worthy kind given our graduates, 
or the black and mournful line of failure be written across 
our work. 

It is the one subject that has lain heavily on heart and 
brain ever since -we entered a school-room for deaf mutes. 
But we see the red and glowing line of hope written in the 
sky of the present generation. It has been said that the 
world is waking up to the presence of childhood, and that 
means, to the superiority of soul over the material. Men 
are beginning to see that the fate of succeeding generations 
lies within the tiny hands of plastic, innocent, sensitive 
childhood ; that the care of young souls is of more impor- 
tance than the care of nations. The teacher who speaks 
harshly and unreflectingly, who fails to study human nature 
continually and assiduously, is driven from the desk. The 
mother whose love comprehends only the temporal wants of 
her child, who does not apply herself to its training with 
fear and trembling, as in the presence of all possibilities for 
good or evil, is considered unconscious of the import of her 
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great mission. So the world that is recognizing more and 
more the great superiority of the realm of spirit over the 
realm of sense will come to recognize the claim of deaf mutes 
to all possible aid in intellectual and spiritual development. 
Undeveloped souls, as well as undeveloped minds, are put 
into our hands for training, and we despair of anything like 
success until every teacher and officer regards this training 
as missionary work, calling for the most unselfish labor, and 
until the congregated method of boarding our pupils is abol- 
ished for some plan that will be more like home in its sur- 
roundings andinfluence. There can be no real home without 
the mother love; but there may be much greater approxima- 
tion to it than we now obtain, if there is a willingness to 
incur the necessary trouble and expense. The establish- 
ment of the kindergarten, and the introduction of the cot- 
tage system, recommend themselves to us as two great steps 
in this direction. 

But it must be evident to every thinking mind that the 
plan would end in failure were not the proper kind of per- 
sons employed to carry it out. Women of large hearts, deep 
sympathies, unselfish dispositions, Christian patience, supe- 
rior intelligence, and high-minded principle for matrons— 
women hard to find in great numbers, and secured only by 
good pay—teachers similarly endowed, with the addition of 
the training necessary for their peculiar features of the work. 
The kindergarten is surely needed to lengthen the school 
term, to bring the young minds earlier under mental train- 
ing, and thus utilize the years now wasted, and to begin 
earlier the fostering of those moral sentiments which habit, 
and often the mistaken indulgence of parents, make a more 
difficult task each succeeding year. 

And the system which would gather our pupils into homes 
according to age, sex, knowledge, and character ; which would 
provide for a regulation of the hours of labor, play, and study ; 
that would not impose upon the younger pupils the confine- 
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ment adapted only to the older; which would make more 
possible measures both reformatory and preventive in their 
character, by a separation of the vicious from the well-mean- 
ing; which would give to every pupil one spot where a more 
interested ear would listen to the recital of grievances, be- 
cause in an atmosphere more like home, while a wisdom 
greater than that of classmate would be ready to correct the 
mistakes of the imperfect judgment, so ready to fly from one 
extreme to the other; which would secure something like 
congenial companionship for all, and supply, in a measure, 
that need of the older pupils springing from the feeling that 
causes us to separate ourselves more and more from the 
crowd as we rise in the intellectual and spiritual line of our 
nature, and which would exchange the restrictions and sur- 
veillarice necessary where both sexes are congregated in large 
institutions for the milder government and merely nominal 
inspection of the cottage, thus fostering habits of self-reli- 
ance, end giving more opportunity for the development of a 
noble ambition to do right simply becauée it is right—surely 
such a system recommends itself to all. There could be 
nothing more fatal to the formation of self-respect, of high 
notions of honor, of integrity of character, than the present 
system of surveillance on the part of officers and teachers, 
which the presence of a few weak or untrusty pupils makes 
necessary ; and it seems to us one of the very strongest rea- 
sons, if not the strongest, why the congregated system 
should be abolished. 

But it is not within the province of this article or of the 
writer’s ability to discuss any further the plan of the system 
we so earnestly advocate. We close with the hope that the 
depth of our conviction may atone somewhat for the imper- 
fections displayed in what we have written. 
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A paper entitled “The Relations of Deaf Mutes to the 
Hearing World,” was read by L. Eddy, of Kentucky: 


THE RELATIONS OF DEAF MUTES TO THE HEAR- 
ING WORLD. 


BY L. EDDY, M.A. 


In the July number of the Annals of 1876 is an article by 
the Rev. S. Smith, A.K.C., of London, entitled “ The Silent 
Community,” first published in the British Quiver, and then, 
with some changes, in the Annals, as a reply to an article by 
President E. M. Gallaudet. 

Into the controversy, so far as 1t is one, I have no desire to 
enter, hut to express some thoughts suggested anew by it— 
thoughts not new, probably, to any one having considerable 
experience in teaching the deaf and dumb, but which I do 
not remember to have seen in print. 

Mr. Smith states the question between himself and Presi- 
dent Gallaudet to be whether the “Pedagogic” or the “ Pa- 
rental” system, as he terms them, should be followed in 
dealing with deaf mutes. He favors the “Parental,” and in 
defending it and attacking the other he uses illustrations 
and arguments leading to conclusions, or equivalent to state- 
ments, which all will not admit. Certain difficulties are 
met with by all teachers of deaf mutes, and I befieve that 
one class of these difficulties, or the cause of one class, is to 
be found right here, and in some of the things which Mr. 
Smith advocates. 

His first illustration represents the difference between deaf 
mutes and hearing persons to be as great as that between 
sheep and some other kind of animals, which, if it were so, 
would settle the question at once and forever in the minds 
of all. But just here is the point in dispute. Are deaf 
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mutes so different from hearing persons? Perhaps a deaf 
mute prefers another deaf mute to a hearing person as an 
associate; it is a matter of taste with him. Now, we are 
told that there is no disputing about tastes. But i/, because 
Mr. S. likes pepper in his food and I do not, we are told that 
this difference in tastes makes us as different as are a sheep 
and a dog, then I dodispute. Most deaf mutes, if not all, 
do seem to think there is a vast difference between them- 
selves and hearing persons, and no wonder if led by such il- 
lustrations, teaching that the difference is not only as wide 
as that between two races of people, but as that between 
two kinds of animals. 

It is only those who are alike that have the same interests. 
Those only who are alike can have the same motives, look 
forward to the same objects, and desire the same future re- 
wards. If the pupil believes himself to be a different kind 
of being from his teacher, how is the teacher ever to make 
him enter into the same feelings, hopes, desires, or ambitions 
with himself? The pupil will instinctively look upou all 
the teacher says as inapplicable to himself; their worlds are 
different. This seems to be a great difficulty in our way, 
and one that it behooves all to attempt with all our might 
to remove; and by “all” is meant every hearing person with 
whom a deaf mute comes in contact. It is an error of the 


deaf and of many who hear, which becomes a great and per- 


sistent trouble, continually meeting us in its different shapes 
or consequences. It hinders the teacher in influencing the 
pupil—in leading him where he wishes, whether in respect 
t moral or intellectual matters; and then there can be, of 
course, but little sympathy between persons so different. 


” and we could wish that 


We oftcu hear of “ clannishness, 
that were all it is; but if the difference in the persons spoken 
of is so much greater than that between clans, the word 
hardly expresses enough. It expresses more than enough, 


however, in that it gives name to a fact which ought not to 
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be. It recognizes an inability tosympathize; then a feeling 
of opposition so strong, actually, in some cases, as that be- 
tween different kinds of animals. 

There are deaf mutes who, instead of looking upon insti- 
tution officers as those who are working and making sacrifices 
for them, doing for and giving to them all they can, consider 


them as preying upon them, using them in order to get a 
living, and withholding all that they are able to. Such 


arguments and pleas for their welfare and advancement as 
are urged by President Gallaudet are considered as imputa- 
tions and attacks, as showing contempt, and a desire to de- 
prive them of even the little enjoyment they have. This is 
childish—common among all children from the time one is 
first forbidden to play with his father’s razor—but not to be 
expected in adults, and in them it does not admit of the same 
explanation asin children. Clannishness cannot explain it; 
only the antagonism of a superior and inferior race, which 
is wrong. There is no race difference, no clan difference, no 
difference except that of circumstances or opportunities, and 
against his adverse circumstances the deaf mute should be 
taught to struggle, as his speaking brother struggles against 
his. Also, he should be taught that there is no difference 
between them, rather than that there is, as Mr. Smith teaches; 
hat their instructors do not think of, nor act upon, any dif- 
ference, but that they receive just the same treatment as a 
similar number of hearing pupils would receive; and that 
institution treatment, wherein a distinction is made hetween 
them and the officers, is not because of the difference between 
them as hearing and deaf, but because of the difference of 
age and position. 

Errors of judgment are to be expected in all children, 
therefore in our pupils. With the acquired knowledge and 
experience of age comes a judgment more or less correct, in 
a great measure, according to the correctness of the instruc- 
tion and impression received. We should expect graduates 
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of our institutions, on reaching maturity, in the exercise of 
a correct judgment, to ignore any differences of an unpleas- 
ant nature between them and others—any difference even as 
great as that between a foreigner unable to speak the lan- 
guage and anative. Instead of this, we tind them, toa large 
extent, treating themselves as a different race ; desiring their 
own conventions, associations, periodicals, reading-rooms, 
etc.; thinking when an article is rejected by a publisher that 
it is owing to their being deaf mutes, instead of its being 
rejected on its own merits; attributing all their rebuffs from 
their fellow-men to their infirmity, instead of to themselves. 
So believing, they rightly pronounce their treatment unjust, 
and, smarting under it, may go to the length of advocating 
“a silent republic, independent of all hearing influence”— 
that influence being so hostile, as it appears to them. 

There is no objections to associations of deaf mutes for social 
intercourse and improvement, for reasons of language, but to 
such associations for any purpose regarding deaf mutes as a class 
there is objection. The unions or societies of church-men, 
conservatives, etc., to which Mr. Smith refers, having for 
their object the fitting of their members for greater useful- 
ness to their fellow-men, thus corresponding to our institu- 
tions—in other words, having their object outside of them- 
selves—do not illustrate this question. I object to such deaf 
mute societies, not because they are deaf mute, but for the 
same reason that I would object toa German or Odd-Fellow 
society, if the first tended to keep its members Germans in- 
stead of letting them become Americans, or the second tend- 
ed to unfit its members fer association with non-members. 
Mr. Smith is misied when he likens a deaf mute convention 
to a “church” or “social science congress.” The name of 
the first refers to the beliefs of the persons composing the 
society, that of the other to its object, and both are open to 
all the world. If, instead of the second, we say a German or 
French society, and then understand the object to be some- 
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thing essentially German or French, as opposed to American, 
from a political stand-point we are rightly jealous of such a 
society in our midst, because it antagonizes our own institu- 
tions. So, after striving, as we do, to give a deaf mute all 
the advantages of a hearing person, and to give him free en- 
trance to the society of hearing people, we are rightly jeal- 
ous of such societies or papers as will undo our work, will 


develop a queerness in him, and will cause him to turn round 
and declare all hearing people his foes. 

Speaking of “special newspapers,’ Mr. Smith says: “They 
insert class-news, or articles on deaf and dumb subjects.” 
To the word “class” I object, not seeing that he has proved 
them a separate class of beings, and believing that their so 
looking upon themselves constitutes one of the great obsta- 
cles in the way of their own improvement and happiness, 
and in the way of their instructors. Next, what is a deaf 
and dumb subject? What is there, or can there be, properly 
so called? I know of no matter of peculiar interest to them, 
and have seen nothing in the papers published for or by 
deaf-mutes of greater interest to them than to those hearing 
persons engaged in the instruction of deaf-mutes, unless it 
be that which Mr. Smith himself alludes to when he says 
that “the great majority are content, if left to themselves, 
with the gossip and scandal of their class.” In this taste I 
do not see that they are so very different from their hearing 
brethren, only these editors yield to a temptation hearing 
editors resist, because they have learned to consider them- 
selves only poor deaf-mutes, of whom so much is not expected. 

| have shown some ways in which this error hinders our 
work. Another way is found in these special newspapers, 
or other productions, which are put forth with the under- 
standing that, coming from hearing persons, they would per- 
ish in their lack of worth; but that, coming from deaf-mutes, 
they live, nothing better being expected or desired. These 
papers then become specimens, and make those unacquainted 
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with the deaf and dumb think that they ave a class, a class 
of defectives; so singular and so defective that it is of no 
use to do much for them, for their education, or to place them 
on an equality with others. Held up as specimens of the 
results of our work, they tell powerfully against us. 

I call upon all instructors, then, to contend against this 
error, teaching that the same in quality and quantity is ex- 
pected of a deaf-mute as of a hearing person of like talents ; 
that it is unworthy of them to delight in a literature consist- 
ing mostly of petty personal gossip ; that it is not for them 
to yield to natural indolence, and omit all effort to rise, any 
more than for others; and that if they do not hold up their 
heads, and put themselves alongside of others, they need 
not expect that any one else will put them there. Indulg- 
ing in this error, many deaf-mute teachers are actually so 
inconsistent as, while themselves treated as their hearing 
colleagues are, to think that the pupils are not thus treated 
because they are deaf and dumb—not for the true reasons. 


In their error, they consider and treat the pupils as equals, 


and thus implant and foster in their minds mistaken notions, 
which are in the way of their progress and happiness both 
while in the institution and in after life. They seem to be 
unconscious of the real, natural difference of level between 
child and adult, pupil and teacher, and often even of that 
between child and parent. Would not a tercher do more 
harm than good if, in all applications of institution rules 
and discipline, it was felt that he was on the side of the pupils, 
and that he regarded what was done as only an act of power 
that would not be dared in a hearing school? I take the 
liberty of telling my deaf-mute friends that the liability to, 
or prevalence of, this error is what deters principals from the 
employment of more deaf-mute teachers. Men are sought as 
teachers, not those who remain children all their lives. 
Further, a man will not be rated higher than he rates him- 
self. Accordingly, he who holds himself on a level with 
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children in his feelings, desires, judgments, and fellowship, 
being as free and indiscriminate in his topics of conversa- 
tion with them as with adults, will only be considered a child 
himself, and if he is annoyed by the neglect of hearing per- 
sons he has only himself to blame. 

Thus some teaci-ers personally injure themselves and those 
they are among; and Mr. Smith, and those who believe as 
he, build up and strengthen those very barriers between the 
hearing and the deaf which it is the purpose of the educa- 
tion of the latter to obliterate. 


Dr. E. M. GaLttaupet: I would like to ask the privilege 
of returning my thanks to the gentleman who has just con- 
cluded the reading of his paper for taking up the cudgeils in 
behalf of sentiments which I ventured to express in the 
Annals in 1873, and against the attacks made upon them by 
a gentleman to whom he referred at the opening of his paper. 
JT have no disposition to continue the discussion. Iam very 
much obliged for his earnest support of the principles 


which I felt authorized to sustain five years ago, and which 


I am prepared to uphold to-day. I trust the deaf mutes here 


present who have understood the purport of Mr. Hddy’s 
paper, may be inoved by more earnest desires than ever 
before to make it their life-long effort to overcome their deaf 
muteism, save that simple, single feature of it which God 
has given them, and from which they may not seek to escape 
until he gives them freedom in the world tocome. I believe, 
Mr. President, that the matter of deaf muteism, as far as it 
attaches itself to deaf mutes, hindering them from what may 
be their highest development as men and women, deserves 
their daily thought, their daily struggle, their daily prayer; 
and I hope to be permitted to live to see the time when deaf 
mutes, as a class, will not feel that because in my humble 
efforts I have denounced, if I may use so strong a term, some 
of the customs and practices of the so-called deaf community, 
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that I am, therefore, their enemy, or even their cold and un- 
sympathizing critic, but that they will recognize me as one 
of their warmest, most faithful friends, and what I have 
written on that subject, I have written because I believed 
that they could profit by such criticism, and by the aid of it 
could rise to higher levels than those they have hitherto 
occupied. I trust that the views brought forward by Mr. 
Eddy will be seriously reflected upon by teachers as well as 
by the deaf mutes themselves, so that in the influence which 
they together exert in the institutions and school-rooms, 
they may do all in their power to aid the deaf mutes to free 
themselves from the needless trammels of deaf muteism. 

While the floor is accorded to me for a moment longer, I 
desire to express my very sincere obligations, as a member of 
this Convention, to the cultivated lady who presented the 
first paper that was read this morning. Without occupying 
time in the discussion of the important points which she has 
brought to the notice of the Convention, I wish to recognize 
in her an insight into the needs of the deaf and dumb, an 
intelligence so rare as to suggest that perhaps the like may 
only be found among that fair and noble sex to which the 
majority of this Convention do not belong. We may ail of 
us learn from that paper. Those who count themselves the 
wisest in the profession, if there are any who are vain enough 
so to regard themselves—those who have worked few years 
or many years—those who have thought little or thought 
much—may well consider the thoughts presented in Miss 
Sheridan’s paper; and if this Convention had had no other 
topic before it, I believe it would have been called together 
to good purpose to give serious consideration to the sugges- 
tions in this paper. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hammonp, of Indiana: I think that all the members 
of the Convention, especially those who have had experience 
in teaching the deaf and dumb, will agree with the writer 
of the first paper read this morning, that our teachers need 
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a very thorough preparation for their work. They will also 
agree that, in addition to all the qualities of body, and mind, 
and heart that a teacher may possess such a one needs, be- 
fore entering upon the duties, some more thorough under- 
derstanding of the responsibility of the position and the 
duties connected with it than the teachers at large generally 
have when they undertake the work. To remedy this, a 
training school, similar in its purpose to the normal schools 
that are scattered around among hearing and speaking 
teachers of the hearing and speaking schools, has been sug- 
gested. Several difficulties perhaps lie in the way of its 
immediate fulfillment. Probably those difficulties may sug- 
gest themselves to the minds of nearly all. It might be 
hard to obtain an appropriation sufficient to carry out such 
aplan. It might be hard for all the different institutions 
and different methods of instruction to agree upon what 
should be the course pursued in such a normal school. I can 
see that there would be many difficulties in the way, of one 
kind and another, some of which suggest themselves to you 
here. This was very strongly advocated in the annals by 
James H. Logan, Principal of the Western Pennsylvania 
Institution. Meanwhile, it seems to me that something 
might be done in that direction by taking each teacher into 
their institution a sufficient length of time before he or she 
intends to enter upon their responsible labors ; to have them 
under the charge of an experienced and successful teacher, 
in order that they might obtain some idea of the way in 
which the work of the school-room is to be carried on. Of 
course our institutions in time past have been hindered 
greatly in this regard from want of funds to pay a teacher, 
and they want that teacher at once. They select a teacher 
when there is a pressing need for such aone. That teacher 
goes into the class-room, and perhaps with a few simple in- 
structions is left in charge of his class—as I have been left 
in charge of such class—to work out his own path similar 
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to the way in which others have done before, and those who 
have attained great success. And many might say, I began 
in such a way, and I kept on for so many years, and I un- 
derstand considerable about it now ; and yet those same per- 
sons, I think, would be the first to acknowledge that there 
was very great need—that they, themselves, had wasted con- 
siderable time. As I look back over the first year of my 
teaching, I can sadly say the same thing. I had consider- 
able experience in the first two or three months with such 
habits as talking, scratching and sticking with pins, spit- 
ting into each other’s faces, etc., etc. This experience, I 
suppose, a good many others of you have been through. 
Now, then, it seems to me that if the superintendent of an 
institution, looking around, should pick out those he con- 
sidered would make, in his judgment, successful teachers, 
and place them on methodistic probation for six months or 
longer, in charge of a teacher who has had successful experi- 
ence, holding them to only partial responsibility for the 
class, it seems to me that at the end of a reasonable time, 
when the teacher has obtained a sufficient number of the 
signs to be able to carry on an ordinary conversation and go 
on with the ordinary work of the school-room, at the end of 
that time such teacher could be given the full charge of the 
class. J agree with the writer of the article that it is a mis- 
take to give the new pupils too entirely to an inexperienced 
teacher. It seems wrong, as a gentleman once said to me, 
that the deaf and dumb should spend two or three years 
teaching their teachers; and it also suggests itself right in 
that connection that you do not want a new teacher—an 
entirely inexperienced teacher—for an advanced class. You 
say we do not need the inexperienced teacher anywhere. 
That is true; but that is something we can not help—we 
can not get entirely over that—so that it seems to me that 
the place for an inexperienced teacher is under the guidance 
of an experienced teacher, until sufficient instruction is 
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given, then such a teacher should be put in charge of a 
class that had been somewhat developed. This subject, Mr. 
President, is full of thought, but I do not care to take the 
time of the convention any further. 

Mr. C. W. Ezy, of Maryland: I have been interested in 
these papers that have just been presented to the convention 
relating to the practical work of teaching. Although my 
duties require that a part of my time shall be given—and a 
very large part of it—to the work of supervision and the 
other necessary work of the institution, it is the practical 
work of the teacher in which I feel the deepest interest, and 
there is no work I enjoy so much as the work of instruction 
itself. I enjoy myself when I get into the school-room, as I 
sometimes do, and take entire charge of a class in the 
absence of a teacher, and the practical work of instruction 
must be that of the greatest interest to us all. 

The paper which was first read, a very valuable paper I 
think, contains many thoughts and suggestions which, if 
we should discuss them, would require much longer time than 
is allowed us to-day, or even the whole time of the conven- 
tion, and I will confine myself particularly to one or two 
points; and first, the necessary preparation for the work of in- 
struction. It isanidea too prevalent among people generally, 
and, I am sorry to say,among those who enter upon the work 
of instruction, thet teaching is easy; and I confess that I 
felt too much that way myself when I began to teach. I 
knew nothing about the work, either in a deaf and dumb in- 
stitution or elsewhere, and I had too much that idea that is 
so common, that if only a teacher was pretty well posted on 
the different subjects to be taught that he could enter the 
school-room and conduct the ordinary work without any 
special difficulty. I found that that was not so, that there 
was a practical knowledge of the way of reaching the minds 
of children, and controling them, and interesting them, and 
drawing them out, which could only be learned by practice 
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and by constant application. Now, whether it is desirable 
or practicable to establish normal classes for teachers, as has 
been proposed, I am not prepared to say. I am inclined to 
think that such instruction can be better given in our insti- 
tutions than it could be in a school established outside of the 
institution. I speak, of course, more especially with refer- 
ence to instruction that is given in the common way in 
most of the institutions. The teacher, if he is full of matter, 
if he has mastered the subject which he needs to teach, and 
is honestly devoted to his work, will not give to it simply the 
hours that are alloted to it in the school-rcom exercises; he 
will take time out of the school-room to prepare himself, 
and he will come into the school-room full of the particular 
subject that is to be taught that day. Ido not care how well 
prepared he may be, for instance, to conduct a recitation in 
history, or rather how well posted he may be in the subject, 
unless he gives some time to the particular portion of history 
that he is to teach on that day,.and refreshes his mind so 
that he can give a living representation of the subject to the 
class, he is not prepared. Thereare many recitations heard, 
but too little instruction given. Some years ago, when I 
was teaching here in one of these rooms, one of my boys 
administered to me a rebuke which was somewhat deserved. 
I had occasion to call him to account for something, perhaps 
it was for not having learned his lesson well, and he was 
very angry, and he told me that he did not think I was fit 
to teach that class. If he had been less angry, or had had a 
more ready use of language, probably he would have expressed 
himself in terms that would have been lessdisagreeable. Of 
course I was angry; but the more I, thought about it the 
more I thought he was right, and that there was a good deal 
in it, that I had not given as much attention out of school 
as I should. My mind had been too much on other subjects. 
I took care after that when I came into the school to see that 
I could conduct the recitation without the use of the text- 
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books, and so enrich my thoughts, that my girls and boys 
could see that I knew what I was talking about without any 
reference to the books: One more point in this connection, 
that the teachers should make preparation out of school. I 
think the teacher should not be burdened with duties out of 
school. If there is some part of the duty of supervision that 
must be performed by him it should be made as light as pos- 
sible, so that he may have time both for this sort of prepara- 
tion and the other preparation—general culture, which all 
ought to strive after. [Applause.] 

Dr. Peet: J agree with President Gallaudet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and ladies and gentlemen, in regard to his estimate of 
the spirit of the paper that was read from the talented lady 
from Indiana, whose heart evidently is bound up in her 
work and who earnestly desires the greatest benefit of not 
only her own pupils, but of the pupils of all others. Such 
a spirit on the part of a teacher creates success. I believe 
that earnestness, and zeal, and love, and enthusiasm, are 
worth more than all the talent and all the education in the 
world, so far as the teacher is concerned; for all these things 
are creative in their influences; and they bring out those 
mental forces and that activity which makes a good teacher. 
The cold person who cares nothing for the child; who has 
no sympathy for him, and is not full of love and enthusiasm, 
who is not really an apostle in this direction, cannot have 
success. J am inclined to think that that may be put down 
as a rule in regard to all persons connected with an institu- 
tion for the deaf and dumb. 

THE PRESIDENT: In every department of education. 

Dr. Peet: The suggestion of the president goes still fur- 
ther for it applies to the hearing as well as to the deaf. In 
the discussion of all matters connected with the education 
of the deaf and dumb, it is certainly necessary for us, not- 
withstanding all this earnestness, and love, and desire, to 
recognize that there are certain difficulties to be met and 
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overcome which do not present themselves to the ordinary 
teacher; and there is always to the earnest teacher a degree 
of discouragement from difficulties which I have always 
tried to remove as far as possible in my association with 
those with whom I labor in the cause of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion. The difficulties ave so great, and the starting point is 
so different from that in the case of hearing children—the 
substitution of one sense for another—that the teacher must 
be prepared for the exercise of a great deal of patience and 
a great deal of labor; and I think that he should be en- 
couraged rather than discouraged. He should consider his 
work relative and not absolute. The great danger in our 
profession is that we are looking at absolute, and not com- 
parative results. Imperfection is written upon everything 
human, and if we allow ourselves to say that this great 
work, which has existed in this country for over sixty years, 
is failing in any respect, and that the institutions are not 
accomplishing their duty, and they are not entitled to that 
measure of public sympathy which is their very life, I 
think that we go too far. We have accomplished a great 
deal; and I would say, from my own observation in one 
institution if not in others, more is accomplished than 
was formerly accomplished under the most favorable circum- 
stances. [Applause.] The average of attainment among our 
pupils to-day is far higher than it was twenty years ago, 
and all the circumstances connected with the growth and 
education of the deaf and dumb, in that institution, and of 
course in other institutions, show a great advance. It is a 
natural and gradual growth, caused by the fact that the 
early teachers of the deaf and dumb were earnest and 
philosophical men, and that the present teachers, are also in- 
telligent and philosophical men and women whose hearts 
are in the work. So let us not be discouraged. Let us, 
when we contemplate the di fficulties which we meet with, 
also feel that there is hope and encouragement in the future; 
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that the past is not lost; that the future is secure ; and that, 
as in the world generally, the difficulties which human 
nature has encountered have been overcome more and more ; 
so, in our profession in particular, the difficulties to be en- 
countered have been and will be overcome more and more; 
new instruments will be invented in order to overcome the 
disabilities of our pupils, and new methods and ideas which 
we formerly never conceived of, and which are now still ob- 
scure, will become bright as the sun; and we shall wonder 
that we never thought of them before, and that the work of 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb commenced in benevo- 
lence, and from a desire to carry out the prospects of the 
Savior will become more and more absolute, less and less re- 
lative, as we approach the day when imperfection shall give 
place to perfection. [Applause.] 

Mr. Ery: Mr. President: May 1 add just one word? In 
the Maryland institution we never put the new classes into 
the hands of an inexperienced teacher. It hasbeen my prac- 
tice for several years to give the class into the charge of an 
experienced teacher, thoroughly competent. 

Dr. THomas GALLAUDET: Notwithstanding all that has 
been said on the side of trying to make deaf-mutes feel that 
they are as other people—and I recognize the force of many 
of the points which have been urged—if we are ever going to 
get on the ground that the deaf-mutes are like other people 
our institutions for their education had better be abandoned at 
once. Here they are standing as a class by themselves from 
the very start. Whatever method you may take, whether 
sign language, or lip movement, or articulation, here is a 
class to begin with, and our Father, for his own wise pur- 
poses, has made them a peculiar people. Of course those 
who take the other side will not present this view. It isthe 
way of human nature to present sides strongly, but, in the 
harmonizing of them, deaf-mutes will be benefited. The 
great class of deaf-mutes will remain peculiar people in 
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many respects. There is no help for it. During the few 
years of this pilgrimage it must be so. The more they can 
take the papers and books, and master their difficulties, their 
lethargy, and rise up and take the positions for which they 
are fitted, the more we shall respect them. But there are 
inherent difficulties which they never will overcome until 
the time arrives when human imperfections will be done 
away. Those who try to take a moderate and reasonable 
view of these things will reach the wisest conclusions. I 
want my deaf-mute friends to take the highest position they 
can; but I am not discouraged if they have to live in rather 
a careful and quiet way, and if they do make mistakes in 
language, and do not send articles to the monthly reviews 
and daily newspapers, if they try to lead a moral and correct 
life, and do their duty in that state of life to which God has 
called them, I respect them and love them. You can not 
expect that they will be able to do what people can do who 
have all their faculties. We must mingle together all these 
views, not be discouraged and cast down by difficulties, not 
be too much elated by our theories, but take the simple facts 
as they are, and do all in our power to help our deaf-mute 
friends. The older I become, and the more I-mingle with 
the ladies and gentlemen of this profession, the more I see 
that there isa great body of intelligent teachers who are 
really trying to accomplish the highest good for deaf-mutes. 
Mingling. together in this way we shall understand each 
other better, we shall return to our work in a better spirit, 
and the result will be that from year to year our deaf-mute 
friends will improve—whether they respond to the culture 
or articulation and lip-reading or not. If they are fit for 
that let them work for it, if not, let them do the best they 
can. We want them all to feel, and I think they will feel, as 
the result of the influence of the teacher’s association, that 
there are grand results to be reached in their earthly lives. 
It seems to me that, as we follow these papers and listen to 
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these few words, that we can all feel encouraged to be drawn 
together more and more closely in this great work which 
Providence has assigned us. 

Dr. MacIntrre: I would like to propound one question 
that no other person in the audience probably so well as 
yourselfcan answer: Is there not danger by this course that 
you recommend of creating among the deaf and dumb rest- 
lessness and discontent in the condition in which God has 
placed them. In your wide intercourse do you not find that 
there is atendency of this kind among alarge number of them? 

Dr. GALLAUDET: Yes; I should admit that; while I can- 
not say that I have in mind any particular instance, I should 
say there was a danger from that way of presenting it too 
strongly to their minds. 

Jop TuRNER, of Virginia: (Interpreted by Dr. Gallaudet.) 

Mr. President, during the reading of the paper I thought 
about the difficulties which the deaf mute meets with in 
reading. I remember my old teacher, Mr. Clerc, a picture of 
whom hangs here. I am the only pupil present of Mr. 
Clere’s, with the exception of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher. Mr. 
Clerc told me many years ago a French deaf-mute who had 
not learned to write, but was ignorant, went into a book-store 
and bought a blank book, and on one page made a picture of 
a man blacking his boots; on another page a man who was 
sick ; and so with a different illustration for every page, and 
he took this book to Mr. Clere and asked him to write words 
expressing the actions on the paper: ‘I wish to black my 
boots ;” “I am sick,” ete.; giving language for the idea in 
each of those pictures which he had drawn out on these pages, 
so that if he wanted to say anything he could turn to the 
picture and find the language there, which he ought to make 
use of under the circumstances indicated. If he wanted to 
buy a pair of shoes there would be a picture representing that ; 
if to court a young lady, a picture of aman trying to do that, 
with the words, ‘I wish to court you,” under that (he would be 
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rejected sometimes no doubt, but there is nothing like 
trying.) [Laughter.] Mr. Clerc told me that it was not a de- 
vice intended for a smart deaf-mute, but for a simple deaf- 
mute—a sort of guide of life. During my recent travels at 
the South, where I met with some friends who were deaf- 
mutes, I had pleasant social intercourse with many of 
them. They kept a book with conversational phrases, so that 
if they forgot these phrases after leaving school, they would 
be assisted; thus they could be enabled to communicate 
better with hearing and speaking persons, and would be re- 
minded of what they ought to say as long as they live. I 
, Wished to impart the knowledge of this fact to the members 
of the Convention. [Applause.] 

Tue Presipent: I want to express my great satisfaction 
in the presentation of thought from those who are not 
speaking members of the Convention. As the presiding of- 
ficer I would be glad always to give the time to any one who 
will come forward for such an address, especially in that class. 

I want to add a single word before we close the discussion. 
When I went to the institution in New York to learn the 
art of teaching mutes, one of the first and strongest impres- 
sions which I received was that it is work which demands a 


constant exercise of invention. That impression grew upon 


me as long as I wassoengaged. It is stronger with me now 
than ever, with reference to every teacher that is a good 
teacher anywhere. The indivédual personal exercise of the 
inventive faculty is absolutely essential to a good teacher. 
I give you that as the result of ooservation in two directions. 

We will now proceed to the discussion of, the next topic: 
“The best method of providing for the prosperity of the deaf 
and dumb after leaving the institution.” 

Dr. Peer: Mr. President: Much that may be said in 
the discussion of the subject of the best method of providing 
for the prosperity of the deaf and dumb afier leaving the in- 
stitutions, has been already anticipated in the discussion of 
the papers which have been presented to the convention. 





There was nothing in the wording of this topic which would 
suggest anything different from the fundamental idea un- 
derlying all prosperity, on the part of the deaf and dumb, 
that they should be first rescued from the deplorable condi- 
tion, both mental and moral, in which they exist before 
they are brought under the ameliorating influences of in* 
struction ; but the thought in my mind was that a number 
of persons who had reasons for acommon sympathy might beso 
directed as to benefit each other more than any other persons 
could benefit them. I was born inthe providence of God, on 
the soil of New England. My father was teaching the deaf 
and dumb then, and, following his example, I came to New 
York, and not only engaged in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb there but also united with the New England 
Society of the city—a society which, since its establishment, 
has extended a helping hand to every man of New England 
origin. I found gentlemen who had been born in France 
uniting with the French Society. Gentlemen bornin England 
became members of the St. George’s Society, and gentlemen 
born in Ireland become members of the St. Patrick 
Society ; and, when we go abroad to visit Paris, the first 
thing we hear of is the American colony; and we seek first 
association with the men and women of our own country, 
believing that the contact which they have had with this, 
to us, new world, will be of positive benefit to us, and that 
_we need the help of the more experienced of our people in 
order to bring us into proper association with the French, 


the denizens of the soil, who are comparative strangers to us. 
We find it so with foreigners coming to this country. The 
German seeks first the people of German birth; the German 


Society holds out its hands to them ; the German theological 
seminary furnishes ministers for them, and they are actually 
introduced to a world, of which they have no previous 
knowledge, through the instrumentality of people who are 
associated with them in thought and feeling. I would men 
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tion, as a further illustration of this sentiment, a little inci- 
dent which occurred here this morning: I went into my 
room, which is occupied with me, very much to my satis- 
faction and delight, by Dr. Palmer, formerly of North Caro- 
lina, and I found three or four gentlemen of North Carolina 
there with him. The reason why they congregated around 
him was because he once lived in their State. This ten- 
dency to association exists, you cannot help it. The people 
of the same State come together and they have peculiar sym- 
pathies. And this principle must obtain, I should suppose, 
very strongly, and will have to be warred against, if it isa 
wrong principle, with very great difficulty, in the case of the 
deaf and dumb. 

I think it is natural for the deaf and dumb to associate to- 
gether. They have so many subjects in common; they have 
so many feelings incommon; their method of illustration is the 
same ; they forget, in each other’s society, the fact that they have 
a misfortune ; and when a hearing person, that does not under- 
stand the language of signs, comes into a community of the deaf 
and dumb, he feels that he is the unfortunate one, and they feel 
so, too. [Laughter.] The point in this thing is that this senti- 
ment may be utilized for the benefit of the deaf and dumb. 
I think that the college at Washington is accomplishing a 
great work in educating and carrying to the highest possible 
point the more gifted minds among the deaf and dumb; and 
if we teach these gifted men that they must not associate 
with the deaf and dumb, but that they must come out and 
associate only with those who can hear and speak, I think that 
we lose a great deal of the benefit which is to be conferred by 
that college. I would encourage every one of these fine, in- 
telligent men to go among all deaf-mutes and benefit them 
in every way, both by example and by counsel, and advice, 
and by discussion in their own language of signs, which to 
them is so natural, and which has—you may say what you 
will—more power over their hearts than any other method 
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of communication, and I would therefore encourage the 
more highly educated deaf-mutes to keep the welfare of their 
fellows constantly in mind, and I am always glad to see that 
they have associations; they have societies, etc. I do not 
think a great dea] has come out of the societies yet, but they 
feel as if there was something that would unquestionably 
benefit the deaf if they could only find out what itwas. Thus 
far they have derived great pleasure and satisfaction from 
their meetings, but theycan not help thinking that there is 
something more that they cando. They feel as if they were 
placed at a disadvantage in this world, and they are placed 
at a disadvantage. There is no question about it, but so the 
grea‘ majority of people that can hear are placed at a disad- 
vantage. Thousands and thousands of people are now out of 
*work, without the least prospect of getting anything by 
which they may support their families, but so far as the 
deaf and dumb are concerned it seems to me there is 
more than a glimmer of hope. My thought is this: You 
take a deaf-mute in an institution and utilize a portion of 
his time in making him a skillful mechanic, so that his 
hands are educated and he has a sort of capital for life. 
Then let him feel, when he goes out from the institution, 
that he has a double duty to perform: first, his duty to him- 
self; to earn, by means of his own acquired skill, his liveli- 
hood ; and second, to help his brothers in misfortune. I be- 
lieve that, among the Hebrew community, there is less dis- 
tress than among any other of a common faith, from the fact 
that the Hebrews in every nation help each other. We had 
an illustration of that yesterday, in the the great appeal of 
the Hebrew society of New Orleans, for the suffering there, 
and you will find in almost every community that the 
Hebrew is looked after. In like manner I would have the 
deaf-mutes feel that the deaf-mute must be looked after by 
deaf-mutes; and the more intelligent the deaf-mute is, the 
greater his responsibility in behalf of his fellows; andI would 
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have them all instructed to lay aside a portion of their means 
so that they contribute towards the prosperity of their less in- 
telligent and less fortunate brethren. 

I suppose it would be impossible in a discussion like this 
to go into details, but it would be quite possible, I should 
think, for the deaf mutes to organize in such a way that the 
brighter and more intelligent, and more practical of them 
should suggest methods by which they could obtain employ- 
ment among hearing persons, and that they should all con- 
tribute towards a fund for the benefit of the deaf and dumb. 
Let them feel that they have not anything todo with mis- 
sionary enterprises abroad; that they have nothing to do 
with looking after the blind or the sick among the hearing; 
there are plenty of those who will be more naturally inter- 
ested in their classes and who think of the deaf and dumb. 
Let them feel that their great work in a benevolent point of 
view is among the deaf anddumb. Let them concentrate, 
because they are few; and concentration is power. Then, 


perhaps, they may establish a fund; they may establish 
work-houses or factories, and especially farms, to enable the 
poorer deaf mutes to obtain a living, and let their first prin- 
ciple be: No deaf mute shail be out of employment; hear- 


ing persons may be out of employment, let hearing persons 
take care of them, but deaf mutes shall not be out of em- 
ployment, for we will, or our friends and relatives who are 
becoming more and more numerous, will take care of them. 
Then let the first idea be to provide occupation for the deaf 
and dumb in factories established by the deaf and dumb; 
on farms owned by the deaf and dumb, and further than 
‘that, let them feel that not a single deaf mute shall, under 
any circumstances, be allowed to pine away in isolation and 
sorrow in any alms-house; but let deaf mutes say: Deaf 
mutes shall be cared for in a family to be provided and sup- 
ported by us. You let such a spirit once take hold of the 
deaf mute community, and you will find that they will 
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work out their own salvation. I really believe it. In do- 
ing this they will set a good example to the hearing world. 
The more highly educated, the more excellent, the wiser 
among their number will contribute their measure towards 
elevating their whole class, they will show that there is no 
community so handicapped that concentrated effort will not 
make it successful. 

Mr. Howron, of Wisconsin: Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to this discussion of Dr. Peet’s with interest, since 
it is in the line of my duty. Ido not rise for a general dis- 
cussion of the question, but propose to ask, before I sit down, 
a question of Dr. Peet. As a trustee I am wanting to 
know what my one hundred and fifty children are going to 
do in the world? The question of bread is the great idea in 
this world. It is a troublesome question to-day. It is a 
troublesome question, with parents, in the education of their 
children—bread for the children. That we have gone astray 
somewhat in this country, I think is true; that we have 
turned too many people away from the lands that God 
gave to man. I am one of those who believe that we 
have multiplied too: many cities. I have said to some 
friends, to their astonishment, ‘We have too much manu- 
facturing ; we have too many middle men.” Dr. Peet says 
says that in the providence of God he came from New Eng- 
land. The great idea in New England was: ‘John go out 
and take care of yourself.” He had that pounded into him. 
Now I take issue a little with Dr. Peet; at least I want to 
put in a little word of caution, that you don’t lead the deaf 
mute to look away off from home associations with his 
kindred. The question in my mind is, how can I teach my 
one hundred and fifty children in the Wisconsin institution 


what they shall do. We have a carpenter’s shop, and I am 
going to see how those boys use their tools. I said to the 
carpenter: “ Don’t let me go along on this walk and see these 
nails sticking up half an inch to stub my toe on; require 
these boys to drive these nails.” Iam anxious to know how 
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I shall train the one hundred and fifty boys and girls in 
Wisconsin, not only in book knowledge, but to make a liv- 
ing with their hands. Iam a father myself. You call me 
judge, some of you. I want todisabuse you of that. I am 
no judge. Lamafarmer. I raised the question in our 
board of trustees ‘‘ Why are you not cultivating that land 
more down there?” ‘ Well, we want it for the cows to get 
their milk.” That is very well, but I say to another one: 
“ Let ‘us have more land. Let us teach these boys to go down 
here and raise ten acres of potatoes and ten acres of corn.” 
Well, they are away from the school during a portion of the 
season. They are here at plowing time; they are here at 
planting time; they are at the first haying; and let the 
farmer take care of it while they are gone. They shall 
come back and dig those potatoes; husk that corn, put it 
into its place, and, lay in provisions for their own house. 
Those are some of the thoughts that run through my mind, 
as a trustee, on this great question of what these boys and 
girls are going to do in the world, deaf and dumb as they 
are. I hope to hear from these experienced professional 
men something in the direction of this manhood and woman- 
hood work, a little more than I have heard. I look with 
great interest upon this institution, upon this magnificent 
building; it attracted my attention. I have been through 
some of these halls and some of the subterranean rooms; 
they are magnificent. But 1 see no garden here. I have 


not been intothe shops. I hoped to find an opportunity to 
go into the shops and see what has been doing in a mechani- 
cal way. As I stand to-day only three months old as a trus- 
tee, I have got the idea that we must have more work in our 
institution, more manual labor. I want to see, if I can, that 


these boys and girls go out with some definite thing in their 
own hands to work, and it seems to me the land is the best, 
still others think that trades are better. Very well, if the 
shoemaker trade is the best trade, I think we have too many 
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shoe-making manufacturers. We want more responsible 
shoemakers, more responsible blacksmiths. One of our 
troubles is that we are forgetting the old-fashioned way 
of having blacksmith, shoemaker, and saddler with their 
shops and their work near at hand. It would be better for 
us than to have so much work in the factories, where the 
few skilled men can get in and finally one-half are thrown 
out and they become beggars and tramps, and they come to 
be thieves. These are questions that you thoughtful men 
must consider. I had hoped to hear from these widely ex- 
perienced men, something to guide me a little as a trustee, 
for I am here in that behalf, and that alone, to learn how I 
may do best in the institution to which I am called, and 
bear some part in the education of the one hundred and 
fifty boys and girls that are to go out for their livelihood in 
the world. 

R. H. Atrwoop, of Massachusetts: (Interpreted by Dr. Gal- 
laudet.) I have been very much interested in the discussion 
this morning and have received several ideas. We all agree 
that we want success, want the best and wisest system. I 
have read how Mr. Stewart, of New York, succeeded. He 
always selected the best looking and best appearing person 
for his employment, and this led the ladies in great numbers 
to the store, and laid the foundation of his prosperity. 
The dress of these gentlemen and young clerks of the 
atore, even though it led to flirting once in a while, was still 
of use to bring in customers. The best workmen do the best 
work, sell the most goods. A farmer that knows about the 
different parts of his work will meet with the most success. 
The general who knows how to make the best selections and 
get the best officers for the subdivisions will gain the vic- 
tory. We remember General Grant thought much of his 
Sheridan ; General Lee thought much of his Stonewall Jack- 
son ; while Miss Sheridan’s paper was reading Mr. Mac Intire 
thought much of his Sheridan. [Laughter.] Ifthe teachers 
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of the institution want success we must get the wisest and 
best teachers, those who know how to teach the best. We have 
seen the success of the college at Washington. We know 
that they have learned men engaged in teaching. We do 
not wonder at the success which has taken place there. In 
institutions that have the wisest and best teachers, and have 
fair compensation, those who get skilled labor have the best 
success. Those that can not do this must be content that it 
is only tolerably good, not the best. Ifa person wants the 
best he must pay for it. If he has only a small sum to give 
he cannot expect to have the best. 

There is one subject that I have thought of that I will 
now bring up in regard to school matters. A teacher has 
his class before him, perhaps some fifteen or twenty; they 
are not all of the same intellectual capacity. Some have 
more, some have less, some are quick to comprehend, others 
are slow. As you teach aclass you will find some going on 
steadily and others getting behind. Some will goon rapidly 
in one study, arithmetic for instance, the favorite, some will 
be better in one thing, some in another. I have noticed, in 
a class that I have instructed, these differing results among 
my own pupils. The members of a class stay together for a 
year. The uniform instruction goes on. If this is the case, 
the brightest will not make the advance which they could. 
After teaching a class in this way I always felt that it was 
best to make a subdivision, so that some could go on accord- 
ing to their abilities. In driving a vehicle, if one horse lags 
constantly behind I think it is best to separate the team. I 
would be in favor of subdivision. The brightest who makes 
the greatest advance let them go on in the studies which 
they have attended to. The others that have not gone on so 
far should be examined no farther than the points they 
have reached ; otherwise, those who are not so bright would 
not appear to their proper advantage. All the pupils should 
be justly dealt with according to their natural abilities. dn 
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that way I would deal with my pupils, and not try to teach 
them, all through the year, exactly the same studies, because 
it would be a detriment to them all, one part of the class or 
the other. Sometimes teachers let their ambition get the 
better of their judgment; they let their pupils go on faster 
than they ought, not understanding the subject. For in- 
stance: I would keep a pupil in the elements of arithmetic 
until he had mastered it, and not let him go on with the 
other rules before he had learned one. Keen the run of each 
individual so as to know just how far he is advanced, and treat 
him accordingly. Soin regard to higher studies, some are 
bright, others are stupid; some go on very rapidly, and make 
great progress, others cannot do this. If we go over the 
ground too rapidly, and do not attend to all the characteris- 
tics of individuals, we shall make mistakes, and many 
pupils will not get on as well as they might otherwise. 

Dr. Peet: I will spend a moment, Mr. President, in an- 
swering the question proposed by Mr. Holton. I believe 
that it has been accepted in the majority of institutions for 
the deaf and dumb, in this country, as an important prin- 
ciple, that the deaf and dumb should be trained in indus- 
trious habits and in industrial occupations; and, accordingly, 
since the time of the founders of the American system in 
Hartford, up to the present time, in all our larger schools we 
have had different occupations taught to our pupils, and in 
many of them greatattention has been paid to the cultivation 
of the soil. I would say that in our own institution, situated 
in the suburbs of New York City, but within its corporate 
limits, and surrounded by twenty-eight acres of land, we 
have a very large garden. We train our pupils in every 
department of agriculture, so far as can be connected with 
that garden. And we give this general sentiment to our 
pupils and to their friends, that the cultivation of the 
soil is the best occupation for the deaf and dumb. In a 
great many instances when parents have consulted me 
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individually as to what they shall do for their deaf-mute 
sons I have said: give them a farm; and quite a number of 
our graduates are indebted to that opinion, so expressed, for 
valuable and delightful homes, and for a success in life, 
which is associated with the least worriment. But there 
are a great many deaf-mutes who cannot get occupation 
upon farms; nor can they obtain possession of farms, and it 
is necessary for them to get employment where they can ; 
so that we feel constrained to give them the opportunity of 
acquiring a great variety of mechanical trades. We have 
tailoring, shoemaking, cabinet making, carpentering, paint- 
ing and glazing, and printing. We find that, in our insti- 
tutions, a number of our pupils make very excellent 
printers. I was very much delighted to visit, in connection 
with this Ohio institution, their grand State bindery, in 
which are bound the State documents, where not only the 
pupils of the institution find the opportunity of learning a 
trade but the graduates of this institution find an opportun- 
ity of permanent employment. It seems tome a grand idea, 
and it shows the practical benevolence of the great State of 
Ohio. [Applause.] Perhaps I have said all that is impor- 
tant in answer to the question. 

Mr. Fay now appeared in company with Governor Bishop. 

G.O. Fay: I move that the regular business of our con- 
vention be suspended to give an opportunity to introduce to 
the convention his Excellency, R. M. Bishop, Governor of 
our State. [Applause. | 

THE PREsIDENT: Honored Sir: I extend to you a cordial 
welcome to our meeting. We thank you for your presence 
here and shall be very glad to hear any word of encourage- 
ment you may offer us respecting the important matters 
which occupy our deliberations. 


GOVERNOR BISHOP’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: I regret 
that circumstances were such as prevented my being present 
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at the opening of your Convention, so that I might have 
extended to you, in behalf of the great State of Ohio, a 
warm and cordial welcome to her Capital. If it is not now 
too late, allow me to assure you that we extend to you a 
welcome which comes from the heart. It is always pleasant 
to meet a body of distinguished men, who are assembled to 
confer upon matters of public importance. But it is a 
double pleasure to meet distinguished men, who have come 
together, not only from every section of our own country, 
but from the domains of Her Gracious Majesty, the Queen 
of ‘England, to confer not upon matters of public impor- 
tance alone, but how they may best alleviate the sufferings 
of an unfortunate class of our fellow-beings. Be assured, 
gentlemen of Canada, and gentlemen of the United States, 
that our hearts are with you in your good cause. What can 
be more commendable than charitable works? What is 
more charitable work than to give speech to the dumb, and 
understanding and intelligence to the deaf? It is in the 
remembrances of some of us, when those who were born 
with a:: infirmity of speech, intellect, or reason, were left to 
live their lives without hope, without ambition, a dreary 
existence to themselves and a drearier charge and burden to 
their friends. Now all is changed, the unfortunates have 
become the wards of the State, no expense, no labor, no 
trouble is spared to awaken the spark of intelligence, which, 
at their birth, lay dormant in their minds and to rouse to 
active energy and intelligence all the faculties of which they 
are possessed. Such, gentlemen, has been your work and 
the work of men like you. What a glorious result you have 
achieved. A class of fellow-beings, who were considered 
throughout their misfortune, as simply objects of sympathy 
and pity, have been regenerated as it were, into valuable 
citizens and intelligent men and women. God bless you in 
your efforts, and continue you in your good works. 

Success in your mission will become more firmly estab- 

10 
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lished and apparent if you meet frequently together for an 
interchange of views and the comparing of experiences. A 
social relation should also exist between the different Insti- 
tutions for the Deaf and Dumb. Social intercourse will 
open many avenues for improvement which would other- 
wise remain closed forever. A close examination of this 
institution, which has been in operation for over half a 
century, and which has been developed under the manage- 
ment of its wise Superintendent and board of Trustees, will 
convince you, gentlemen, that the people of Ohio are alive 
to the importance of this most important work, and that 
their sympathy and prayers will be ever with your great and 
good work. I congratulate you in securing so large and in- 
telligent a representation in your Convention, and beg leave 
to extend to you again, in behalf of the people of Ohio, a 
hearty welcome to our hearts and homes. 


RESPONSE BY DR. CHAPIN. 


Allow me, honored sir, again to thank you for the kind 
words you have expressed, which indicate that you already 
appreciate the nature of our work and its needs. We are 
an humble body uf men and women, devoted to a peculiar 
department of Christian philanthrophy and education. 
We are gathered here for our mutual acquaintance and im- 
provement, that we may be the better fitted to fulfill the 
mission to which we are called. 

The great State of Ohio, 2t the head of whose government 
you, s:r, now stand, has clearly indicated its interest in the 
deaf and dumb, in this magnificent building in which we 
meet, which, with its appointments, is so complete in its 
provisions for the work for which it was erected, and also, I 
may say, sir, in the unbounded hospitality with which the 
trustees and principal of this institution have greeted us, 
and are entertaining us. 

There are gathered here, sir, the representatives of twenty . 
six different States of this Union, and also of the Dominion 
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of Canada, representing more than that number of different 
institutions. Of this body, I think one-third are those who 
have themselves enjoyed the benefit of such instruction, and 
have been thereby fitted to go into the ranks of teachers of 
their own class. We come before you, therefore, and are 
here mingling together, not merely as teachers devising 
ways and means to further our work, but also to illustrate 
very clearly the efficiency of that work, the significance of 
it, and the value of it. If you shall have time, sir, to be 
with us in some of our deliberations, I think you will be 
convinced of that, as one .and another of those who have 
been brought into association with their fellow-men, and 
instructed in all knowledge through these institutions, take 
their part in the discussions. There is something to me 
exceedingly significant in the decorations of this room in 
which we meet; that is, that it should be encircled with 
the red, white, and blue, blended in our national flag, the 
symbol of civil liberty everywhere. It is, that here in this 
centerpiece upon the wall, there should be gathered within 
the embrace of that flag of our country, the flags of four 
nations which are, with this, leaders in this work of deaf 
mute instruction. We see the flag of Germany, the im- 
perial flag which now is the symbol of the rule of that 
empire, and the free flag, which those who have come to us 
from Germany desire may, in some not far distant day, be 
the emblem of the rule of that empire; the flagof England, 
the flag of France, and our own flag united. And we have 
here, sir, in the bust which is just over your head, repre- 
sented the face of that eminent French divine, who, pos- 
sessed by the spirit of our blessed Lord, gave his earnest 
thought to devising the way in which christian benevolence 
might be brought to apply to this class of our unfortunate 
fellow-men, the Abbe De L’Epee, who stands almost first of 
instructors of the deaf and dumb in the order of time, per- 
haps first also in devotion and in ability. On the other 
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side we have the bust of his eminent pupil, also a French- 
nan and a divine, the Abbe Sicard, who did more, I suppose, 
than any other one to define and to perfect the language of 
signs, which is found to be so essential in this work of in- 
struction. And then, in the center, in the portrait, which 
is itself the product of the genius of a mute, educated in 
one of these institutions, that of Michigan, we have rep- 
resented the pupil of Abbe Sicard, Mr. Clerc, who came 
with the first American who gave his heart and soul to the 
study of this department of instruction, to introduce all 
that France could give us for the beginning of our work in 
this country. It seems to me, as I look upon the portrait— 
for I knew the man more or less from my boyhood to his 
death—it represents him as he was in his latter years, but I 
think we can see still the fire in his eye which expressed 
the soul that was in him of simple devotion to this benevo- 
lent work. We have not here, to-day, sir, a portrait of that 
eminent man who, with him, began this work in America, 
but we have what is better, we have his two sons, (ap- 
plause), who drank in from their infancy the spirit of that 
father, and who have given the energies of their youth and 
their riper manhood in various ways to the prosecution of 
this work. And so we trace here something of that law of 
heredity of which we hear so much in scientific circles in 
these days; for sitting by, we have also the son of another 
who attained very high eminence in this work. He is the 
successor of his father in the administration of the largest 
institution for the instruction of the deaf and dumb in the 
world. [Applause.] We have on this floor, also, other sons 
who have followed their fathers in this noble calling. 

This, perhaps, sir, will be sufficient as an introduction to 
the make-up of this convention. I could go round the cir- 
cle and fix upon many points which would be of interest, 
but we must not linger longer here. 


We feel especially gratified by your presence here to-day, 
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sir, because it is the intense desire of these instructors, as it 
is also a most important consideration with reference to the 
prosperity of our work, that our State officers, our legislators, 
our intelligent citizens generally, should bring themselves 
more closely into contact with this work: should know and 
appreciate it; should see that, though limited in its range, 
perhaps, it is not insignificant or fruitless. We desire so to 
prosecute this work that it shall ever be commended to the 
interest and confidence of all those who represent our civil 
government, both State and National. 

And now, sir, let me invite you, in behalf of the Conven- 
tion, to give us, for the day or two more that we may be to- 
gether here, as much of your time as you can conveniently. 
We shall be glad to see your face here; and I think you will 
catch by your attendance here something of the spirit of the 
profession ; something of the aims of those composing this 
Convention, which, at least, will confirm, if it needs confirm- 
ing, all your confidence in the utility of this our important 
work. [Applause.] ; 

THE PresipENT: I will ask Dr. Palmer, who represents the 
institution in Ontario, Canada, to say a word for himself and 
for that sister land. 

Dr. PatmMER: Your Excellency, I would assure you, sir; 
that when I arrived in your city, and approached this beau- 
tiful building, and saw the words of welcome on the arch 
above the entrance, I felt that it was from the heart; and 
when I came in and met my old friend, the Principal, and the 
officers connected with this institution, I can say, that, in 
common with the other delegates since the opening of this 
Convention, we have had proofs of the warmth of that wel- 
come. I felt, indeed, then, that we were fully welcome, sir, 
and when you to-day, leaving official cares and duties, have 
come here as the representative of this great State, and bid 
us welcome to your hearts and your homes, we feel that we are 
wholly and entirely welcome, and I know, sir, from the per 
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sonal interest which I hear you manifest in this and similar 
institutions, that it comes from your heart; and, sir, in be- 
half of the country I represent, in behalf of the institution 
I represent, I feel deeply grateful to you for the warm wel- 
come you have extended us. (Applause.) 

It is true that the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States are divided by a line on certain international ques- 
tions which separates them; but, sir, in the great work in 
which we are engaged—in the great work of benevolence— 
in the great work of aiding the unfortunate—we feel that 
the hearts of both countries beat in common, and that no 
line divides us in this particular. (Applause.) I can assure 
you, sir, it gives me great pleasure to visit the State of Ohio. 
I have long been familiar with what this State has done and 
is doing for her afflicted of all classes; and as I heard re- 
marked yesterday by a gentleman from another State, what 
she has done she has always done well (applause) ; and, sir, 
as the representative of this State, I think you have cause 
to feel proud of the position you occupy. When you look at 
your institutions for the insane, for the imbecile, for the 
blind, and for the deaf. and dumb, and the care that you are 
taking of your prisoners, you can point-to them and say, 
“These are my jewels.” May I hope, sir, that your State 
will continue to cherish these jewels, and that you, as the 
representative of the State, will continue to do in the future 
as you have done in the past. I am glad to hear you have 
done so much, sir. Jam glad to hear of the warm, personal 
interest in the public institutions which has characterized 
your administration also. I hope you will do all you can 
to see that the State carries on the good work which it has 
already so well commenced. This is a work in which all can 
engage—looking after the afflicted. It isa work that knows 
no country—knows no party: it isa work in which all stand 
on one common platform ; and it will give me great pleasure 
to go to my adopted home, and to tell of the warm welcome 
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received here, and I can assure you, sir, and all connected 
with similar institutionsin your state, that if they will come 
on our side, they will receive as warm a welcome as we can 
givethem. fApplause. | 

THE Presipent: I will ask Dr. Gallaudet, who represents 
the highest department of this work as the President of the 
National College for Mutes at Washington, to say a word. 

Dr. E. M. Gattaupet: Mr. President and your Excel- 
lency the Governor, it gives me great pleasure to unite my 
word of appreciation with those of my brethren of the pro- 
fession who have spoken before me of the hearty welcome 
which this Convention has received and is receiving at the 
hands of all those who stand here in the attitude of mana- 
gers of this institution, or officers of this great and noble 
State. Allusion has been made by the presiding officer to the 
fact of my connection with the College for the Deaf and 
Dumb in Washington. It is a matter of no little interest 
that I am able to say on this occasion to you, sir, who repre- 
sent this State in its highest official capacity, that at the 
College in Washington, where we have been endeavoring to 
effect aculture that should be useful to those among the deaf 
and dumb who are especially fit to go through the highest 
course of study taught in colleges, we have had the satisfac- 
tion of receiving nearly, if not quite, a score of Ohio boys 
directly from this institution. [Applause.] After the train- 
ing given to them here, they have come tous; and I am able 
to say of them that they have, in their course at Washington, 
reflected great honor upon this their early Alma Mater and 
upon this State where most of them have been born and in 
which they have been reared. Some of them have returned 
after finishing their studies with honor in Washington, to 
take positions here in the work that we are doing for their 
class; and they stand to-day in Ohio, on their native soil, in 
the institution where the days of their infancy were guarded 
and where their young minds were taught, as honored pre- 
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ceptors and instructors, to attest the wisdom and liberality 
of the State which has given them so much. (Applause.) 
Mr. President, [am moved to add a word on this occasion 
in the direction which you have suggested, in referring to 
the historic connection which is established between us and 
the nations of the Old World, whose flags we have here, the 
representation of the faces of whose citizens we have with 
us, who are in a certain sense our forefathers, and it may not 
be amiss that we should remind ourselves that we have, as 
assembled in this Convention to-day, not only a historic con- 
nection with the nations of the world in their history of the 
past, but that we have a vital, present connection with those 
countries where the work of deaf-mute instruction is also 
going forward, with no less zeal and with no less success 
than in our own land. The proceedings of this Convention 
I know will be looked for with interest by the teachers of the 
deaf and dumb in all civilized nations. The publications of 
the Executive Committee of this Convention are found in 
nearly every clime, as also the reports, essays, and the writ- 
ings of those who are here assembled; and it is well for us 
to bear in mind for our own encouragement, as we reflect 
upon the nature of our work, that we are engaged in a cause 
which has commanded the attention of emperors and em- 
presses, of kings and queens, of national legislators, of im- 
perial houses of parliament, from the inception of its labors 
down to the present time. One of the most beautiful insti- 
tutions now existing in Europe—that established at St. 
Petersburg, in Russia—stands upon a foundation of a million 
roubles, the equal of three-quarters of a million dollars, the 
gift of a single individual—that individual no less dis- 
tinguished than the grandmother of the present Emperor of 
all the Russias. [Applause.] The late imperial institu- 
tion, now the National Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in 
France, has received for a long series of years the benefactions 
of that noble land, unfailingly extended through the first 
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revolution, when all the dogs of civil war were loose, and 
ever since this institution has stood firmly, sustained by 
whatever has been the government of the country, be that 
republican, monarchical, or imperial, and under the last 
empire in France the iastitution at Paris, depending on the 
imperial treasury, came under the especial protection of the 
Empress, who gave of her means and of her time to see that 
the interests of the institution should not suffer. 

We may bear in mind also, Mr. President, that many mem- 
bers of our profession in Europe have been honored and en- 
couraged by tokens of recognition from the governments of the 
various countries in Europe. I will not take time to recite 
the instances that have come under my notice, but it is a 
pleasant thing for me to reflect that even subordinate mem- 
bers of the profession, in Europe, have received marks of 
distinction from the rulers of the nation wherein they re- 
side. I received, but a few days since, a letter from an inti- 
mate personal friend in Sweden, who has for ten years been a 
patient, humble worker, in a subordinate capacity, for the in- 
struction of the deaf anddumb in the institution at Stockholm, 
informing me that the king of Sweden had named him asone of 
his private secretaries, and had designated him tothe execution 
of an important work in the department of general education 
in Sweden. I have said enough, Mr. President, I think, to 
enable us to feel that we stand to-day with the eyes not only 
of the State of Ohio, not only of our own country, but of all 
the world upon us; that we are in communion with the 
world in a certain sense and we are here to be encouraged ina 
work which can not be lightly done; but a work into which 
nerve, and strength, and vitality must pass; and as we lin- 
ger here in these pleasant associations we delight to feel that 
we have the support, the countenance, and the warm greeting 
of those who represent, as you do, sir, the power of the whole 
State—of the people—irrespective of sect or of party, andi 
that we feel strong, with that support we can go forward and 
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strive to do the work that we have to do, as God shall give 
us grace and strength to doit. [Applause.] 

Mr, Fay, of Ohio: Imove that all further business of the 
Convention be suspended, and that we take a recess until 
three o’clock, to give the members of the Convention an 
opportunity to be presented to his Excellency, the Governor. 

Motion carried. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

President Chapin called the Convention to order at 3 P.M. 

THE PRESIDENT: The discussion was interrupted in the 
morning and I will allow twenty minutes to continue it. 

Mr. Hammonp: I wish to call attention to one point, and 
that one point I conceive to be of some considerable impor- 
tance, and, perhaps, somewhat overlooked. It is this: That 
the superintendent and teachers should take a little more 
pains than they.do in a great many cases to keep up com- 
munication with those who have left the institution, either 
as graduates or those who have severed their connection, 
stiil remaining as undergraduates, and make inquiries as to 
their circumstances, as to their health, and try by every 
means to show that the teacher and superintendent still 
continue to be interested in the welfare of those who have 
left their institutions ; and I find that it is quite a habit— 
and I confess to the weakness myself, that I am as much to 
blame as anybody—for teachers, when scholars who have 
been under their instruction have left the institution, 
dropped out of their sight, not to inquire sufficiently in re- 
gard to theircircumstances. I think if more strict inquiries 
should be made in regard to these things that those who have 
left the institution would see that the teachers were more 
deeply interested in them and thus often attract them in 
such a way that it might effect their whole future lives. 

Dr. Mac IntrrE: The establishment of normal schools 
for the training of teachers of the deaf and dumb is not en- 
tirely new; it has been tried before. I remember reading 
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an account of an attempt of this kind on a large scale made 
in Germany some years ago. Horace Mann, in one of his 
reports to the Board of Education of Massachusetts, gives an 
account of an effort of this kind made in Prussia, in connec- 
tion with the normal schools established there for the train- 
ing of teachers for the common schools. Departments were 
instituted for training their candidates in the art of instruct- 
ing the deaf and dumb, with the purpose that, when called 
to take charge of the parish schools, they could instruct the 
deaf and dumb of the neighborhood in connection with the 
speaking and hearing children. The attempt was to engraft 
on the common school system the system of deaf mute in- 
struction, and to qualify teachers for the work individually 
and separately from the deaf and dumb themselves. The 
attempt failed, as all such attempts must fail. No amount 
of education, or study of the principles or theory of deaf 
mute instruction, whether it be by signs or by articulation, 
can qualify a person for this work, without being brought 
in immediate contact with them. 

Before persons can take one step in this work, they must 
establish a medium of communication between themselves 
and their pupils; they must, as a pre-requisite to progress, 
not only be able to express their instruction, but they must 
do it in such a way as to be intelligible to their pupils, and 
must also be able to comprehend their modes of expression 
in reply. This ability to understand the deaf and dumb, 
and to be understood by them, can only be acquired by in- 
tercourse with them. A person may understand the manual 
alphabet and methodical signs, may have mastered vocal 
physiology and visible speech, yet when brought before a 
new class of deaf mutes, he is wholly without ability to pro- 
ceed, because these symbols and signs express to his pupils 
the ideas of a language of which they are wholly ignorant, 
and he cannot proceed without understanding the modes of 
expression which they use—he must first become the pupil 
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and learn of them. In other words, no one, whatever his 
other attainments may be, can become a successful teacher 
of deaf mutes without learning from them their various 
modes of expression, and that by long and earnest study and 
practice. 

Therefore, I think a normal school for the education of 
teachers of the deaf and dumb, unless it embraced an ex- 
perimental school for practice, would be of very little 
advantage beyond what can be obtained in other institu- 
tions for the preparation of teachers of the speaking and 
hearing. 

Dr. E. M.GatuaupEtT: Mr. President, may I ask for two 
or three minutes to refer to a remark of my respected friend 
from New York, as to the importance of deaf mutes forming 
themselves into relief and aid associations for the purpose of 
securing employment after leaving the institution, taking 
care of one another in distress and old age, etc.? I will not 
take time to reply to several points which I think ought to 
be discussed, where not everything has been said that might 
be said on the subject ; but to one idea advanced by Dr. Peet 
I feel constrained to enter a respectful and friendly, but very 
positive protest. I refer to his advice, if I understood him 
correctly, given to deaf mutes, that they form associations 
for these purposes of helping one another, and that they re- 
strict their giving in aid of charitable work to the deaf and 
dumb—to themselves; in other words, that the deaf mutes 
themselves need so much help that they ought not to form 
the habit of joining in the general charities of mankind. I 
cannot help thinking, Mr. President, that my friend from 
New York spoke without the fullest reflection ; for it seems 
to me that that would educate deaf mutes into a narrow way 
of feeling and acting, taking them out from all the grand 
and noble movements in the interest of charity that go on 
in the world. I certainly should be very sorry to see deaf 
mutes occupying such a position. I would much rather let 
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those who need help run their chances of getting it from 
those who hear and speak, and urge and advise deaf mutes 
to practice general charity. If a deaf mute has ten dollars 
to give in charity during the year, I would certainly let him 
reserve a considerable portion of it for those of that class, if 
I may call it such—and it is a pretty large class—that has 
done so much for him. I think it would be narrow to edu- 
cate deaf mutes to undertake to help only themselves. 

Dr. Peet: Iam very glad that Dr. Gallaudet has let me 
off so easily. From the fact that he criticises nothing else, 
I am inclined to hope that he agrees with me in opinion, 
and I am quite willing to say that I said what I did think- 
ing more of the fact that hearing people are so numerous 
and the deaf-mutes are so few that the absence of their 
charity upon the great work of the world would not be so 
much missed; whereas, they could not expect from the great 
world, which had done so much for their education, that as- 
sistance in after-life which I thought they needed. But, 
as far as the individual man is concerned, I do think that 
their contribution of their substance for their neighbor is 
beneficial to the individual. But I would not press that 
point in the slightest degree. I do not think that it is at all 
vital to the general scope of the question. 

Dr. THomAs GALLAUDET: There is a point that seems to 
be quite germane to the subject. It has fallen to my lot as 
a member of two associations, to carry out the idea of deaf- 
mutes working with hearing and speaking persons. Our 
Society, called “The Church Mission to Deaf Mutes,” in- 
cluding temporal as well as spiritual matters, has about one- 
third of its Trustees deaf-mutes; and we are trying to do 
what we can to assist the adult deaf-mutes of our country. 

I belong to a Board of ten Trustees, five of whom are deaf- 
mutes, whose object is to begin an industrial home in New 
England. We are about purchasing a farm. Our plans are 
not clearly devised yet. I think we have something which 
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will be beneficial for deaf-mutes who do not get on in life 
after leaving school. We are trying to work up to the open- 
ings of Providence. We have deaf-mutes and hearing and 
speaking men laboring together, and we are feeling our way 
along in caring for deaf-mutes after leaving school. 

Tue PrestipentT: I have no doubt it is the right way to 
“feel our way along.” I will call for the reading of the 
paper on the “ Legitimate use of Pantomine in the Educa- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb,” by Robert Patterson, of Ohio. 

The paper was read by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, and interpreted 
by Mr. Patterson. 


THE LEGITIMATE USE OF PANTOMINE IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY ROBERT PATTERSON, OF OHIO. 


None of us need to be reminded that within the last de- 
cade strange revolutions in opinions have occurred in our 
country with regard to the education of the deaf and dumb, 
shaking the foundations of time-honored institutions and 
usages; not so much to overthrow them as to discover upon 
what basis they were standing and what right they had to 
continue to exist. It is, however, beyond my intention to 
discuss in this paper the various ways in which the general 
tendency has operated. I shall only endeavor to plead, in 
my humble way, for the pantomimic system of instruction, 
which I venture to think is in danger of being vitiated by 
the growing tendency to undervalue it. 

Prominent among the several influences which tend 
greatly to unsettle the pantomimic system is the new de- 
parture, so-called, namely, articulation. Its advocates are 
hard at work with prophetic raptures to invest it with the 
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glamour of success. Not content with this, they, with great 
diligence and ingenuity, fill pages upon pages of the Annals, 
with articles setting forth its merits, and urge its claims in 
our conventions with an unwearied earnestness, all with a 
view to influence public opinion in its favor. 


Will articulation really prevail over and exclude panto- 
mime, and so become the sole basis of instruction? We 
shall have to wait patiently for the future to give the answer ; 
should it come in the affirmative, then must the burden of 
responsibility fall upon the friends of pantomime alone, as 
they have, all along, been comparatively passive, wearing a 
timorous aspect, as if, like the ass in Tristram Shandy, they 
were saying “Don’t thrash me—-but if you will, you may!” 

I beg leave to say, however, that I bear articulation no ill 
will. On the contrary, I admit, with great readiness, that 
it is wonderful and interesting; yet I think it can but ill- 
become any true teacher of the deaf and dumb to allow him- 
self to be led astray by it. While I am willing enough to 
wish it all manner of success, I am firmly convinced that 
pantomime is the only true method that should serve as the 
basis of general instruction. In view of the fact that those 
who can be really benefited by articulation, are, as to 
number, in the proportion of, perhaps, one to ten, articula- 
tion should be taught merely with a view to give such pupils 
an opportunity for improving and disciplining their vocal 
powers. 

There is no one, I think, among us that can step forward 
on this occasion and deny that the mute is peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced. The victim of an inexorable fate, he is, nec- 
essarily, not exactly as other people; he is “with them, not 
of them;” accordingly, he can not, in like manner, obtain 
mental development. As a matter of course, he must be set 
apart for his education, and when he comes to the institu- 
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tion, no matter how old he may be, he invariably presents a 
pitiably low stage of mental development, with 


. faculties, 


Which he hath never used; thought, with him, 
Is in its infancy.” 

His mental training is then wholly entrusted to the insti- 
tution. Is this not a sacred trust—a trust which demands 
that the method best adapted to promote his intellectual 
growth and well-being should be employed ? 

Debarred as the mute is from receiving knowledge through 
the medium of the ear, all ideas must, accordingly, be ad- 
dressed to his mind through the organ of sight. For the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of this purpose, we know of only 
three agencies or methods—pantomime, the manual method, 
and articulation. The shortness of the term of school years 
permitted to the mute, in addition to the peculiar necessities 
of his mind, demands the application of that method best 
calculated to develop his intellectual powers. To this, which 
of the three methods can put the most rightful claim? Is 
it not that one that will reach the mind of the mute most 
directly—that will most easily lift it out of its listless in- 
activity—that will nurture it upon knowledge with the least 
waste of force and time? 

As a means of instruction in the case of semi-mutes who 
are fortunate enough, and retain an idea of sound, and per- 
haps in the case of occasional congenital mutes of remarka- 
ble mental acuteness and vocal facility, articulation has, it 
is true, its own merits, which are plain and by no means 
inconsiderable ; but to attempt to make it the basis for in- 
structing the mass seems unnatural, inhuman, and contrary 
to reason. For, as the mute is deprived of the guidance of 
the sense of hearing, and accordingly an understanding of 
the nature of sound, it must, necessarily, impose upon him 
a struggle, long and painful, 


‘Thro’ weary and yet wearier hours,” 
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in learning to master the modulations of the voice, and the 
peculiarities of speech—a heavy strain both mental and 
physical, in fixing the attention upon the motions of the 
lips to catch the words—an unnatural suspense, or holding- 
on of the mind until sentences are completed, which renders 
the acquisition of knowledge slow and tedious—a toilsome 
effort in depending upon the memory to put his own ideas 
into expression. It can, then, be but more automatic than 
natural, and, therefore, its tendency must be rather to retard 
the progress of mental development, so that the results 
attainable can hardly justify the great waste of mental power 
and time which it entails. 

Pantomime, on the other hand, possesses the virtue of be- 
ing a natural language, with decidedly superior advantages. 
As the early rays of the dawn chase away darkness, so pantos 
mime, addressing itself to the mind sleeping in the night of 
deafness, reaches the understanding with the soft clearness 
of light. It gives to the machinery of thought free and 
methodical motion ; it excites the imagination with impres- 
sions almost as vivid and intense as though things them- 
selves were actually seen with the eyes, thus expanding the 
mind with thoughts, ideas, and feelings unknown before, and 
thereby giving a solid foundation for all future acquirements. 

Does it not speak well for it then, that deaf mutes them- 
selves welcome pantomime to their affections so fervently? 
What is still more strange, is the fact that the majority of 
semi-mutes who are given the benefit of articulation are not 
a whit less fervent in their love for the use of pantomime, and 
when released from the unhatural restraints imposed upon 
them in schools for articulation, they take to pantomime as 
naturally as ducks do to water. It is one thing to lead the 
mute to the fount of articulation, and another to compel 
him to be forever satisfied with its draught alone. It is no 
wonder that he should escape from it the very moment the 
hand of compulsion is removed from his neck. This proves 

11 7 
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a great deal, does it not? Is the old saying “ Love furthers 
knowledge ” not as applicable to the deaf and dumb as to 
other people? What possible good reason then can there be 
for attempting to suppress such love? 

It will be seen from the foregoing presentations that the 
conclusions in regard to the relative value of pantomime 
and articulation may be briefly stated as follows: 

First: That pantomime is the best possible basis for the 
regular instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

Second: That the teaching of articulation should be 
made merely an adjunct, to be given in cases when it is 
possible and will be of intrinsic value without trespassing 
too much upon the regular course of pantomimic training. 

It will, of course, be as it has repeatedly been, contended, 
that deaf mutes learn, from using pantomime to write 
in “an un-English manner.” “Nay, sir,” said Dr. Johnson, 
of dancing dogs, “ the creature, it is true, dances ill, but the 
wonder is that he should do it at all.” The same might 
with truth be said of mutes with regard to their use of 
English. That pantomime is really as accountable for it as 
has been persistently alleged is a matter yet to be proved, 
and what strengthens my belief is that articulation has, 
thus far, failed to prove a “balm of Gilead” for the evil, for 
it is a fact, beyond all dispute, that those taught by articula- 
tion commit the same sins against “the King’s English ” as 
the mutes taught by the other method. It is the height of 
folly to expect the mute to acquire the mastery of English in 
the few short years of his pupilage, which, according to 
authority, averages less than five years. To attempt to yoke 
him to such a herculean task, is to violate all the laws of 
mental growth, and to make of him amere human machine» 
not to work in symmetrical harmony, but with deplorable 
jarring. 

All that can reasonably be done for the mute, is to give 
him a good practical store of general knowledge, with a 
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clear understanding and a familiar use of idiomatic English 
to enable him to mingle with comparative facility, both in 
the busy haunts and the social circles of life. How can the 
best possible results be secured? I scruple not to avow; by 
relying upon a habitual and dexterous use of pantomime in 
teachings implicity of language and idiomatic propriety. 
Not by any means at all, in using signs in the order of the 
written language, which method, I am sorry to observe, is 
gaining popularity. This method, I believe, is a mistake 
which, cannot but be fatal to a true understanding of 
the pure racy idiom of colloquial English. Artificial in 
its character as it is, it wants the life, the fire, and the 
strength requisite to reach and stir “the mystic deeps” of 
the mute’s mind effectively. Would that this were all; but 
a habitual use of it tends to encourage a lazy habit of imi- 
tation more becoming to a parrot than to the pupil. Not so 
much that he thus acquires a stiff and bookish style of writ- 
ing, as that he gets into the habit of thinking of words in 
advance of ideas. 

What I believe in, is in the use of natural signs with 
their natural freedom and force to penetrate the gloomy 
prison where ‘‘the soul sits within its melancholy loneli- 
ness, stupified with the excess of ignorance, doomed as it 
were to a life-in-death, to a consciousness of the busy living 
world, yet without the power of mingling in 1t.” What I 
feel to be of paramount importance is to spare no pains, at 
the various stages of mental growth, in taxing, to the utmost, 
the subtlety of natural signs, to wake into active exercise, 
“the intuitions of the reason, the conclusions of the under- 
standing, the thoughts of the mind, the yearnings of the 
spirit, the emotions and passions of the soul.” Such is the 
power of natural signs in converting vague notions into 
clear ideas, and in giving life and force to thoughts; but as 
written language is the great want of mutes, I shall now 
proceed to dwell briefly upon the power of natural signs in 
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helping to secure for the mute an average command of En- 
glish. 

Says Mrs. Sigourney : 

‘Language is slow; the mastery of wants 
Doth teach it to the infants drop by drop, 
As brooklets gather.” 

Now I have no hesitation in avowing that the main ob- 
stacle to the mute’s securing a good use of English, comes 
from pushing him along and overloading him with words, 
without powerfully impressing their meaning and applica- 
tion upon the understanding, without giving the mental 
organism sufficient time for assimilating them. It can 
hardly, indeed, then be wondered at that he should break 
down under the heavy burden and find himself overcome 
with confusion with regard to this use of English. What I 
should maintain is, that we should be content with judi- 
ciously selecting such words and phrases as are of most prac- 
tical use in every day affairs, be the stock howsoever small. 
With natural signs, we should accustom our pupils to fix 
the attention first upon the ideas and then upon the words, 
which we should explicitly explain—their different mean- 
ings and various positions in the construction of sentences. 

As a captain leads his men on to the charge with words of 
fire and encouragement, so with mind-inspiring signs we 
should animate our pupils with a strong desire to obtain 
by dint of patient, persistent practice in writing a good 
command of words. With energetic signs we should judi- 
ciously discourage our pupils from hankering after “ big- 
tailed words in osity and ation,” and high sounding phrases. 

By pushing steadily this system of pantomimic instruc- 
tion, and with a unity of action among ourselves from the 
lowest class to the highest, we shall not fail to be rewarded 
with the satisfaction of starting our graduates in life with 
sure faith in themselves to use simple but correct language, 
if not to “ English beautifully,” as W. Taylor said of the 
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translators from theGerman. Nor will that be all; with the 
habit of acquisitiveness, which must, of necessity, grow out 
of this system our pupils will find their knowledge and 
ability of using language ever increasing under the guid- 
ance of their intuitive sense, which can be cultivated best 
through a judicious use of pantomime. 

Such are my convictions with regard to the use of panto- 
mime in the preliminary education of the deaf an dumb— 
pantomime, which that prince among orators, Cicero, not 
only admired, but also desiréd to learn—pantomime, which 
made Roscius a power among the ancient Romans—panto- 
mime, which led Isaak Vossius to regret that the whole 
human race does not banish ‘ the plague and confusion of so 
many tongues,’ and adopt an universal and self-evident sys- 
tem of signs and pantomimic expression.” 


A paper was read on the disuse of signs, by Z. F. Wester- 
velt. 


THE DISUSE OF SIGNS. 


BY Z. F. WESTERVELT, OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At the Western New York Institution, at Rochester, an 
experiment has been initiated, within the past year, that 
promises more satisfactory results than have hitherto been 
attained. At as early a day as the present habit of our 
pupils renders practicable, it is our purpose to require that 
all conversation, all communication be carried on by means 
of proper English words, either spelled by the manual alpha- 
bet, or spoken, or written. The suppression of conventional 
signs which thus devolves upon us, has been zealously 
undertaken by teachers and pupils. The great subjects in- 
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volved in this change deserve consideration that can not be 
given them in a necessarily limited paper, comprising, as 
they do, many of the most intricate problems of psychology, 
the most subtle questions of linguistic science, in fact, the 
whole theory and practice of teaching. The brief time at 
my disposal has not enabled me to give the study to the prepa- 
ration of this paper demanded in courtesy by the learning and 
ability of those whose long established methods it criticises. 
All that I shall attempt is to satisfy this Convention that 
the institution which I represemt acted with the moderation 
and careful consideration which the importance of the 
change demanded. 

The majority of our profession, we concede, favor the use 
of the language of conventional signs, not only as a means of 
conversation, but as a medium of instruction and mental 
development. In this you are sustained by Dr. Fournié in 
his Essai de Psychologie. “The gesture language,” he says, 
‘is the deaf-mute’s sole possible medium of intellectual pro- 
cesses and of intellectual development. It is, therefore, the 
sole means that should be employed for these ends. The 
richer and fuller the sign language is rendered by intelligent 
teachers—not, however, in imitation of any spoken language, 
but in accordance with its own natural laws of growth—the 
better will it fulfill the purpose for which it is needed; its 
enrichment, development, and perfection then should be the 
chief aim of our endeavors.” 

Opposed to this principle, various articles have appeared 
in the Annals in favor of the “ Natural method of teaching 
English.” “If we would teach deaf-mutes to write English 
we must write tothem in English.” These articles have been 
from the pens of some of the ablest thinkers and most success- 
ful teachers engaged in our work. These leaders in reform 
apply their principles, in some cases, to all class-room exer- 
cises, and make for themselves a rule that their communica- 
tion. with pupils should be by means of either spelling, or 
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writing, or speech, others only forbid signs in all purely lan- 
guage exercises, while in studies not essentially linguistic, 
as geography and arithmetic, signs are used for purposes of 
explanation. Their attention is given chiefly toschool-room 
work, leaving the children to acquire what language habits 
they may outside of school. 

Their principles are in accord with Milton, Locke, 
Bacon, Hamilton, and others of authority in the world 
of thought; with Marcel and Prendergast who have re 
cently revived the theory; and with Henesse and Sau- 
veur who have reduced the theories of Marcel to prac- 
tice: But unlike those teachers of modern language they 
seem to disregard the effect of colloquial use of language for- 
eign to the one taught. Sauveur feels the necessity of the 
entire abandonment of the native tongue during the acquisi- 
tion of any other language. If there is such necessity for 
this, because of the antagonism of any two modern lan- 
guages, there is certainly immensely greater necessity for the 
disuse of this native language when there is the wide differ- 
ence between it, and the one to be acquired that there is 
between the deaf-mutes’ sign language and the English. 
This contrast is between an ideographic language, without 
known laws of grammar or rhetoric, with no literature, no 
written form, with a limited vocabulary and range of thought 
which makes its acquisition and mastery possible in three or 
four years, and a language which is analytic and verbal, 
with a grammar of multitudinous rules and exceptions, a 
language of exactness, which has ingraftedintoit the wealth 
of languages of all nations, a language, so rich in thought, 
so great in power, that to master it requires years of study by 
those to whom it is vernacular. 

There seems to rest on a part of our profession a super- 
stitious regard for the language of signs. The conviction 
prevails that there is a psychological necessity to the deaf 
for the language of pantomime, but there can be no such 
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necessity, there is no malformation of brain, no distortion 
of intellect that compels one who cannot hear to carry on 
his mental processes in the panoramic procession of panto- 
mimic images, which is the only form of thought possible to 
one whose vernacular is signs. 

Those who feel a language of signs to be essential to any 
process of development of “ the deaf mute mind,” essential to 
the basis, in fact, of any method of instruction, usually found 
their argument upon the assumption that they are the 
natural language of the deaf. Papers have been read at con- 
ventions, articles have appeared in our Annals and institu- 
tion papers asking and answering the question, “Shall nat- 
ural signs be abandoned?” This assumption, that the sign 
language is “natural,” covers a very considerable part of the 
ground of controversy. The theory of language, as natural 
to man, is shown to be untenable by the modern philologists, 
Whitney, Max Miiller, Marsh, and Farrar. The germ of lan- 
guage, like the germs of all human possibilities, is a part of 
the inheritance of the infant,and of the endowment of 
primeval mau. Ejaculations and gestures; impulsive, nat- 
ural are common to all men; but these are not language. 
Language expresses the relations of things, neither sounds 
nor motions are language till used with design to express 
ideas, accepted as appropriate, and by convention made their 
representatives. Among those who heard, the first efforts to 
communicate thought were by voice imitation; and so we 
find the root words of language onomatopoietic. The deaf 
mute denied this means of communicating to the ear, ad- 
dresses the imitative expression of his thought to the eye 
by pantomime. As primitive man who nurtured our lan- 
guage roots for convenience, chose a single sound from the 
whole possible range of sounds descriptive of an idea for its 
conventional sign; so the deaf mute child, abbreviating 
for the sake of rapid communication, takes the salient or 
distinguishing feature in a pantomimic description of a 
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sign. In this way he forms a limited vocabulary intelligible 
to his friends of words that may be like these, whiskers, 
(man), skirt tall, (woman), skirt short, (girl). He has no 
idea of relationship ; has no distinctive signs for father and 
mother. Of his relatives and friends, one may be the 
“scarred cheek,” another, “blind eyed,” he may have signs 
for eating, sleeping, and other familiar actions for common 
animals and objects, and perhaps places. His vocabulary 
rarely includes more than fifty words. Beyond this limited 
range he is obliged toresort to pantomime. Thissign dialect 
of the deaf mute child is abandoned on his entering school. 
His teachers communicate with him by pantomime and 
pictures until he becomes familiar with the artificial con- 
ventional sign language of the institution. The question 
asked by the advocates of the sign system, ‘Shall the nat- 
ural signs of the deaf mute be given up?” is answered by 
their own practice. If any signs are natural, those certainly 
are which are invented by the mute himself, and used by 
his home circle, whose dialect it is and to whom alone the 
signs are intelligible. It is the custom of all our schools to 
ignore the signs which the pupil brings with him from home. 
If then we are to give him new words for his ideas may we 
not as easily and as satisfactorily to him, give him the spelled 
and written words that are the conventional signs of the 
English speaking people, as to give the gesticulations which 
have become the conventional signs of our deaf mute world? 
The answer to this question must depend on the compara- 
tive value of the sign language and the English, as to their 
intrinsic merit with special reference to their advantage to 
the deaf. Following this language back to its beginning, we 
find that Abbe De L’Epee and Sicard, disregarding the 
genius of pantomime, endeavor to make it conform to the 
genius of verbal language. They elaborated a cumbrous 
system of methodical signs that was as foreign to the lan- 
guage of pantomime, on which it was founded, as was the 
spoken language whose structure and idiom they endeavored 
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to conform to. It seems our praise is due these great mis- 
sionaries, not so‘ much for the language of their invention 
and their theories for the development of the deaf, as for 
their enthusiasm and energy, their liberality and self-sacri- 
fice, and for drawing the attention of the world to the con- 
dition of the uneducated deaf mute, and for arousing phil- 
anthropists to exertion, and for establishing schools for their 
education. The language of signs was introduced into this 
country by Laurent Clerc, an illustrious pupil of Sicard, and 
by him given to the teachers of Hartford, through whom 
and their successors, remodeled, however, and allowed to 
conform to its own laws, amended and modified by every 
teacher who felt its deficiencies, it has become the basis of 
our methods of instruction, the second nature, the habitual 
means of communication among educated deaf mutes. 

This language can not be considered the outgrowth of the 
deaf mute mind, but the result of the accumulated labor of 
three generations of learned men. 

There is great difference of meaning attached to this word 
“signs.” To the philologist all words are signs. The “non 
purist ” teacher of articulation says he uses a sign when he 
points to the object as he articulates its name, and candidly 
confesses that the child depends more upon the gesture than 
upon the spoken word. These are signs, and it is certainly 
true that no child can be taught without such aid, and not 
at this time, nor at any other, do we wish to be understood 
as opposing these isolated signs, intelligible to all human 
beings alike; but they are not a language. No conversation 
can be carried on by their use. Most of those assembled 
here by the term “signs” mean a language as distinct from 
this gesture (of pointing) as an oration of Webster is differ- 
ent from the rude monosyllable of a Polynesian. 

Signs once endowed with life become instinct with spirit, 
having individuality, character, and power. Springing 
from pantomimic roots, they are inspired by the genius of 
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pantomimic art. They determine the order of expression of 
thought uttered through their medium. The effort to unite 
the order of verbal utterance with the language of panto- 
mime is a miscegenation, and the labor to bring forth a sys- 
tem of methodical signs results in abortion. Not only does 
this powerful human invention control the order of ex- 
pression, it influences the very thought itself. The charac- 
ter, the morals, the religion of a people are affected by its 
language. Certain peculiarities, so frequently remarked in 
the pupils of our institutions that they have come to be con- 
sidered characteristic, are attributable to the language in 
which they think and talk. As illustrating the power of a 
language to influence the character and religion of a nation, 
“it is a significant circumstance that no large society of 
which the language is not Teutonic (Gothic) ever turned 
Protestant, and that wherever a language derived from 
ancient Rome is spoken, the religion of modern Rome to 
this day prevails.” [Quoted from Macaulay’s England. | 
The best political economists are generally agreed that 
there can not be two standards of value at the same time. 
The baser currency introduced into circulation drives out 
the more valuable and becomes the sole standard of value 
and medium of exchange. It is equally true that two lan- 
guages at the same time can not be instruments of thought 
and the media of communication. It must be confessed that 
in our methods of instruction we have ignored this fact, and 
have allowed signs to be the currency used for carrying on 
the commerce of ideas. By this means the English lan- 
guage has been to too great an extent retired from circulation. 
We admit that the English language has its difficulties 
for deaf mutes. We have tried to teach it as a dead lan- 
guage, by means of grammatical rules and exercises, and 
have practically failed. When, too, the language is taught 
principally in its written form, it can never become the 
means of communication nor give the satisfaction of a liv- 
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ing language, even though the latter be inferior. The 
English language was meant to be spoken. Voice modula- 
tions, with rhetorical pauses, accentuation, the grouping 
together of words that are connected in thought and utter- 
ing them as one, the rapidity or slowness of utterance vary- 
ing with the nature of the thought to be expressed—all 
these, together with the appropriate facial expression, are 
as truly a part of our language as are the words and con- 
structions which we employ. These accessories of speech 
are often almost indispensable to the understanding of a 
sentence. The deaf mute, for example, whose attention has 
been given to language principally in its written form, 
meets the expression, “I slipped on my overcoat.” He re- 
flects that the shaggy texture of his ulster is not eminently 
adapted to coasting purposes, and is puzzled. Such difficul- 
ties, arising from our idiomatic expressions, we are all 
familiar with. If this sentence, instead of being written, 
had been spelled, with the proper emphasis, the pupil would 
have had no difficulty in understanding it. English must 
be taught chiefly by means of the manual alphabet. If our 
pupils are to master the language, we must carefully attend 
to every means which helps to give the correct force to the 
words we use. In a word, we must cultivate elocution in 
spelling. The soul must speak as well as the lips or fingers. 
In order to gain control of this great engine of human 
thought, the English tongue, the mute must learn to accom- 
pany every expression with its appropriate feeling, giving 
to the fingers every assistance that is given to the voice. 


R. H. Kinney: Mr. President, I am glad to see that, so 
far as my knowledge extends, the language of signs is not 
taught in any of our institutions as an end, but as a means 
to an end, and whenever pupils have advanced sufficiently 
to be enabled to understand the language of the manual al- 
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phabet, it is employed ; and I may say that, many years ago, 
the lamented Dr. Stone, then Superintendent of this insti- 
tution, urged his teachers to insist upon the pupils using the 
English language, whenever they came to the teacher with a 
a request; and that the teacher should, by all possible means, 
encourage them. The Superintendent of this institution 
has kept a pencil by his desk for many years, with the under- 
standing that all his pupils who should come there to make 
a request of him, should take that pencil and write it out, 
using the English language. I know that many others have 
insisted upon this method, and it certainly is no new thing. 

The following paper, presented by Mr. McGregor, of 
Cincinnati, was read orally by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, and in 
‘signs by Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. President, I am greatly pleased with the paper read by 
Mr. Patterson, and heartily indorse its sentiments. 

Being a semi-mute myself, and educated at this institution 
before the advent of the “new departure,” [have always taken 
a great interest in articulation, and have watched its growth 
and progress in this country closely, and have always been 
anxious to investigate its results as manifested in the grad- 
uates of its schools. Until lately such graduates were not to 
be found ; but now they are beginning to make their appear- 
ance in greater numbers, and the result of their training can 
be judged better. 

I was struck with that point in the paper which refers to 
the fact that articulation has failed to remedy the “ deaf- 
mute-isms” so much complained of, and the fondness of such 
pupils for signs. — 

Among semi-mutes the results of their training in schools 
of articulation is excellent and commendable; but among 
the congenitally deaf they are not so apparent. The latter 
are as sadly deficient in their command of English as mutes 
taught by signs; while those from articulation schools are 
far behind in general information, and I have yet toseea 
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congenital mute who has been taught to speak so that he 
can mingle freely in society without the use of pencil and 
paper, or who prefers speaking to expressing himself in 
writing. I may be wrong in my conclusions that the grad- 
uates of schools of articulation seldom use their powers of 
speech, except among their parents and most intimate 
friends, and all, or nearly all, prefer signs and writing, but 
if so, it is because I have been unfortunate in meeting only 
those who do. 

One instance only I will mention, that of a young man 
recently graduated, after an eight years’ course, from one of 
our most prominent schools using the articulation method. 
He was an exceptionally bright scholar, and stood at the 
head of his class. He can express himself quite plainly on 
most commonplace subjects to those with whom he is inti- 
mate. When he left school he had no knowledge of signs, 
and was expressly enjoined from associating with mutes 
using signs or from learning them at all, but to select as his 
companions and friends hearing and speaking persons. For 
a year he obeyed the injunctions of his teachers, but, at the 
end of that time, he was forced to confess that it was impos- 
sible for him to associate on an equality with hearing per- 
sons without having constant recourse to pencil and paper 
just like any other deaf person. After a while he sought 
the companionship of mutes who could talk by signs, and 
in a very short time became an adept in their use. Then he 
began to see how far he was behind his fellow-mutes, who 
bad enjoyed the same advantages in point of time in other 
institutions as he had, in command of the English language 
and general information, and he now regrets that he did not 
receive his education at an institute where signs are used. 
He now blesses the day he learned to use signs; such, I 
have no doubt, is the experience of the great majority of 
mutes taught by the method of articulation, and if that is 
true, the question arises, what is the use of wasting time in 
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teaching them to speak if it cannot be done well enough to 
enable them to make good use of it when they leave school ? 

Articulation has its place, and so has the sign language. 
Let each work in its sphere without overstepping the 
bounds of the other. 

Mr. J. M. Park, of Ohio: (Interpreted by E. M. Gallau- 
det.) The paper of Mr. McGregor moves me to make a few 
remarks. I would speak of my own experience in this insti- 
tution as a pupil. I was born deaf, and until the age of 
fourteen had no instruction in speech. At the age of fourteen, 
being then a pupil in this institution, I received instruc- 
tion in speech, and worked very earnestly and endeavored 
to improve my speech for a year. I felt myself to be on the 
desert, and was constantly seeing the mirage which I never 
reached. I was in a thirsty land. The time consumed in 
all these exercises I believe was time wasted. By signs 
ideas are carried to the mind of the deaf-mute with great 
readiness. In regard to instruction given on these subjects, 
I hold to the opinion that through signs instruction can be 
given generally better than anyother way. I do not oppose 
articulation for semi-mutes. I believe it to be useful for 
them to improve their speech and enable them to com- 
municate within a certain limited range. I think that the 
use of signs is best for the general instruction of the deaf. 

Mr. MacIntirE: Will the Convention suspend the order 
of exercises for a moment until the committee makes a re- 
port on enrollment. 

Agreed to, and report presented and adopted. 

Mr. Jenkins, of Arkansas: I have listened with much in- 
terest to the paper on the disuse of signs, and, inasmuch as 
it is one of the queries in my mind, I would like very much 
to have an expression from some of those who are long ex- 
perienced in the work as to the following points: In the 
first place is there not a tendency in the entire disuse of 
signs to abbreviation in spelling? I noticed it in one case 
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this afternoon, for instance, in the sentence “we must.” 
Now, is there not that danger in the first place, of abbreviat- 
ing sentences ? and in this way rather than being an advan- 
tage would it not be a disadvantage to the mute? The second 
question is this: We all know this difficulty in our col- 
leges, that the drilling is so distasteful to the student. 
Now, in the use of dactylology, entirely doing away with the 
signs, is there any necessity for the translation of the 
sign language? and is there not so much discipline lost in 
that way? Does not the very exercise itself, of translation 
from signs, drill the pupil’s ingenuity in the other exer- 
cises? Again, they see new words: You may give them a 
dictionary, and they are at a loss there because the words are 
new to them, and they cannot explain the new words; and 
it seems to me that this is the case too with dactylology ; 
you write a new word, write out an explanation of it by use 
use of your fingers; it seems to me it would be impossible to give 
a deaf-mute a conception of a word in that way. I 
merely present these three questions so that we may 
have a little more light upon them. I think that the 
subject is one full of importance. I see the need of more 
elaboration in the use of the sign language. I see the need 
of more improvement in it. I heartily wish that we might 
have some expression ‘upon these three questions. 

Mr. WESTERVELT: The Western New York Institution, 
which I represent, enjoys the unusual advantage of the 
institutions of New York State by which we are permitted 
to receive pupils at six years of age. Most of the pupils who 
will enter our school this fall, will be from six to eight years 
old. It is not our purpose to give these young beginners the 
dictionary to study, but we shall from the very outset give 
them language, using the manual alphabet and writing. We 
shall make use of object lessons, and no doubt of signs, when 
an object can in no other way be represented; but words and 
language, not signs, we mean to make the medium of instruc- 
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tion. A deaf child of six years, having had no instruction, 
is very little in advance, mentally, of an ordinary hearing 
child of two, and should be taught in nearly the same way. 
The mother speaks to her little child in single words and sim- 
ple sentences, making use of signs and gestures, avoiding 
long and complex sentences, which a child six years old 
would easily understand. And when the little one begins to 
talk, he uses first words, then the simplest combination of 
words, and his attempts at forming sentences are as amusing 
and as faulty as the efforts of a deaf mute child. But the 
mother constantly repeats the little word-lessons, and un- 
thinkingly the child imitates, until by slow degrees he learns 
to express all his wants in simple language. So, I believe, 
must the deaf child be taught, and so must he be led toa 
knowledge of language. I do not think a child six or seven 
years old would derive much benefit from the mental exercise 
involved in translation. If he learns to translate at all, he 
does it without effort, unconsciously. As an illustration of 
the facility with which a child learns by imitation and repe- 
tition, Philip Gilbert Hamerton tells of his oldest son that, 
in his early childhood, he spoke English as well as any other 
English child, but during a sojourn in the south of France, 
the child learned from the native servants about him, the 
Provincial, and so completely did the new language supplant 
the old, that after three months he not only did not, but could 
not speak one word of his native language. Again removing 
to the north of France, the child soon began to use the lan- 
guage of that country, and, in a few weeks, the French 
language had as entirely taken the place of the Provincial 
as the Provincial had done of the English. The principle 
here involved is that upon which my theory is based, and 
which we shall try to put in practice with our younger 
pupils. As the hearing child imitates the language of those 
about him, and by unthinking repetition makes it his own, 
so, I believe, may the deaf child, made familiar with language 
12 
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by seeing it constantly used by his teachers and playmates, 
learn to express first his simple wants, and as he advances, 
his thoughts in words and language. 

Me. G. F. Scnittine: I think Iam ina position to answer 
Mr. Jenkins’ question, having tried Mr. Westervelt’s theory 
with a class during a course of five years, and after three 
years of labor in the profession. In regard to dactylology, I 
found this difficulty: that, while I was spelling, or seeing 
any one spelling, watching that pupil intently, the other 
nineteen or twenty would be apt to make signs. Again, I 
find another disadvantage. In spelling, we make the letters 
with our hands; there are motions connected with the hand 
and fingers while we move from one letter to another; those 
motions take up time; the spelling must be slow, and there- 
fore is tedious. The theories that Mr. Westervelt alludes to, 
I have studied with great care, and perhaps more than any 
one else, have had achance to observe them, being myself of 
that unfortunate class who came to this country knowing 
nothing of its language, and for a year or more, if not a mute, 
was at least obliged to be silent; and, therefore, I know from 
personal «xperience a great many of the difficulties that a 
mute has to contend with. I therefore resorted to written 
language. Two results I can speak of—the one is the result 
on the class, the other on the teacher. Todo this work suc- 
cessfully requires preparation on the part of the teacher 
each day of one, two, three, four, or five hours before he comes 
into the class, and it requires very close work all the time he 
is in the class. If a teacher will do that, he can attain great 
results. There need not be any such thing as deaf-muteism, 
and if a teacher of ordinary physical powers keeps that up 
for four or five years, he is apt to feel that much labor is a 
weariness to the flesh. Having tried it faithfully, and fol- 
lowed it with much interest and zeal, it being my own theory, ° 
and wishing to demonstrate its correctness, I found myself 
teaching for months after I had left school, notwithstanding 
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I had taken every possible precaution to throw off my 
thoughts. I am satisfied that if a teacher comes into the 
work half-heartedly, he will accomplish no results at all. It 
he goes into the work with all the energies of which he is 
capable, he can accomplish great results for his class, but is 
pretty sure to break down before his time. I will say, asa 
whole, that I think ultimately we shall have to use signs for re- 
ligious instruction,and will necessarily have tousethem What 
can you do, supposing you wish to make a moral impression ? 
Considering that our pupils, after they leave us, are deprived 
of many privileges, there is no faithful, conscientious teacher 
but what would feel that he had failed in a very important 
particular if he had sacrificed moral instruction for the sake 
of demonstrating some theory. Signs are practiced even 
in those institutions that claim utterly to reject them, though 
doubtless uncogsciously and imperfectly. 

I want to say what I know, that if the teacher is exceedingly 
careful, always exhausting what the pupil has learned, using 
writing or spelling principally, not adding too much any day, 
but little and little, and advancing very slowly, there need 
be no deaf-muteism; and if he be careful in the selection of 
his text-books, so that they shall not be beyond the powers 
of the pupil for the first four or five years of the course, he 
can do that, and the intellectual results to the pupils will 
more than equal ordinary instruction. It is my conviction 
that the results are not due so much to the theory as to the 
fact that four or five hours, more or less, are well spent out- 
side of the school-room in preparing the work which is to 
be done inside. Therefore let us use signs, but so as not to 
abuse them. 

Z. F. WestERVELT: A little incident, which I recall to 
mind just now, may be given as an illustration on that point. 
One day on the play ground, I met the little boy to whom I 
referred a few minutes ago—a boy about seven years old, 
who has been under instruction in the use of spelling about 
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a year. He had on a new suit of clothes, and his smiling 
face and bright eyes showed his pleasure in them. As I have 
not myself yet overcome the habit of making signs, I said 
to him in signs, with an expression of surprise, ‘“ New 
clothes!” The little fellow put up his hand, and as if to 
remind me of my mistake, spelled “ N-e-w c-l-o-t-h-e-s.” The 
expression of his face showed that there was meaning, to 
him, in the words he spelled. Again forgetting what I had 
tried so hard to make my pupils remember, I said in signs, 
“Who made them?” and again the little fingers spelled, 
“ Miss Palmer made them ;” and every motion of the fingers 
uttered, as plainly almost as tongue could utter, the happi- 
ness he felt. I looked at him again, and spelled (for he had 
made me see by this time that he was spelling every word 
he said), ‘‘Are you a good boy?” A few daysybefore this he 
had been a naughty boy, and had said, “‘ I am bad, I will not 
be good;” and when my mother said, “I am very sorry you 
are so bad,” he had answered, ‘‘I love to be a bad boy.” He 
was finally brought to a realization of his iniquity, and when 
I asked now if he was good, he replied, ‘‘I am good and glad.”’ 
I think we need no further proof that the heart and mind 
can be awakened and developed in the use of spelled lan- 
guage. 

D. H. Carrott, of Minnesota, interpreted in signs by Dr. 
Gallaudet; Allow me to make a few remarks on the subject 
now before the convention. I consider it an error to suppose 
that signs give the mute confused ideas with regard to lan- 
guage. Experience proves that foreigners, while studying 
the English language, make mistakes strikingly similar to 
those of deaf mutes while learning the same language. To 
illustrate: In 1876, forty or fifty Chinese boys, who were 
then being educated in an eastern State, visited the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia. Many of their examina- 
tion papers and compositions were placed on exhibition by 
their teachers. I examined these papers with much inter- 
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est, with the special purpose of comparing them with the 
compositions of mute children. As a result, I found errors 
made by the Chinese boys precisely such as are made so often 
by deaf mutes. Now, these were bright, intelligent boys. 
Signs were not used in instructing them, yet they met with 
the same difficulties as those with which the mute has to 
contend. Again, a lady missionary in Asia Mincr, a former 
teacher in the Michigan institution for deaf mutes, forwarded 
to a friend in the Minnesota institution a long letter writ- 
ten by a native Armenian girl after several years’ instruc- 
tion. I was permitted to readit. The entire letter abounded 
in just such grammatical errors and peculiar expressions as 
deaf mutes are liable to make. 

In the New York Independent a Chinese youth is quoted as 
writing thus: ‘I may be try to be good. Might you hope 
toheaven. Isee Mrs. Rigdon teacher my class Sunday school 
here every week. She has very kind the boys, too like her 
very much. Now must close this time. I will try to write 
you sooner.” 

Thus we find that hearing children from foreign lands 
make the same mistakes as deaf mutes in attempting to ex- 
press their ideas in English; but this 1s certainly not due to 
the use of signs, as signs are not used in instructing them. 
As is the case with deaf mutes, they at first learn more words 
than they are able to combine into correct sentences. With 
both classes only perseverance and constant practice for a 
long period of time will enable them to write the English 
language readily and accurately. 

I predict that the combination of dactylology and signs for 
mutes, and of dactylology and articulation for semi-mutes, 
will be the principal methods of teaching employed in this 
country in the future as in the past. Let each method 
brought forward have a fair and impartial trial, and the best 
will be sure to prevail. But the friends of the “sign 
method,” as it is called, will not permit it to be discarded 
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because of the mistaken opinion entertained by a few that it 
is responsible for the errors the pupils make in writing 
English ; and certainly it will not give place to any other 
method until that method is clearly proven to be better 
adapted to the end sought. 

Dr. Peet: Mr. President, it seems to me that the last 
speaker has struck the key-note of this whole matter. It 
seems to me that we ought to feel very grateful to Mr. Wes- 
tervelt for the kind spirit in which he comes forward to 
make an experiment in behalf of the whole profession. If 
this experiment is a successful one, and by means of that we 
raise the deaf mutes to a higher knowledge of language, it is 
our duty to thank him. It is now our duty to bid him God- 
speed, and yet I know the man well enough to believe that 
if, at the end of a reasonable period, this experiment is not 
a successful one, he will return to his old methods. 

P. A. Emery: Interpreted by Dr. Gallaudet: If this 
method of spelling is used by other schools in the different 
countries of Europe, we ought to try todo the same. Itisa 
mistake to give it up; also, if you do all spelling it is a mis 
take, and if you do all sign making it is a mistake. It is 
necessary to combine the two in order to get at the ideas and 
be able to express them clearly. In Chicago my class is in 
a building where there are hearing and speaking children 
in school, and sometimes children come into my school-room 
who hear and speak—children who have been under in- 
struction several years. We have had them write on our 
slates and they make mistakes as well as the deaf-mutes do. 
A boy twelve years of age, for instance, who has been at 
school several years would not be able to write a correct sen- 
tence. I teach my class to read by signs and spelling both. 
I use some methodical signs in the order of the English lan- 
guage; they get the idea and they write out such a sentence 
as this: “ That is agoodboy.” They often use signs without 
stopping to spell out the words. If we keep on using only 
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spelling without any signs at all we meet with deaf-muteS 
that use signs almost exclusively in their intercourse with 
each other. I think it is an advantage to cultivate this 
mode of communication, so as to express ideas rapidly among 
deaf-mutes that you meet-out of school. Deaf-mutes are 
sometimes modest. I amasemi mute. I can speak with those 
hearing people that know me; but as I move around among 
the people of the city | write to them and get their written 
answers, and frequently I find in them mistakes as bad as 
deaf-mutes ever make. 

Mr. Hammonp: I want to say one thing in confirmation 
of what Dr. Gallaudet argued with reference to words coming 
to hearing peop!e through richness of sound. An illustration 
of that was a Wisconsin judge whose name I suppose is famil- 
iar to many of the people of the State. In sentencing a crim- 
inal he said: ‘ Young man; [see written across your fore- 
head in letters of living flame, f-r-o-a-d, fraud. [Laughter. ] 

Dr. Mac IntrrE: I have been very much interested in 
this discussion, and rise for the purpose of asking whether 


you will not lay it on the table for the purpose of taking up 


the next topic. 

Agreed to. 

The next subject was then taken up: “Self-culture of 
Teachers,” opened by D. H. Carroll, of Minnesota, with the 
following paper, interpreted by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet: 


SELF-CULTURE OF TEACHERS. 


BY D. H. CARROLL, OF MINNESOTA. 


Thus far the proceedings of the Convention have related 
principally to the welfare of the pupils and the general in- 
terests of the institutions. Comparatively little has been 
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said about the teachers, on whose labors so much of the suc- 
cess of the work must ever depend. 

I desire to say a few words, which I trust may call forth 
more from those who are better qualified to speak than my- 
self on the importance of self-culture on the part of the teachers. 
Who that has had any considerable experience in teaching 
deaf-mutes has not felt the need of this. However well 
educated a teacher may be on entering the profession, unless 
he continues his studies, he finds that he is losing ground ; 
that he is coming down toward a level with his pupils 
instead of raising them up to his own. 

The importance of a regular and systematic course of read- 
ing and study must be apparent to all who are engaged in 
teaching deaf-mutes. Our work may seem simple to the in- 
experienced observer, but success in it demands a great 
amount of miscellaneous knowledge, which can be obtained 
only by constant reading and study. It will not suffice for 
the teacher to be familiar merely with the matter in the 
text-books used. It might be a good plan to have a general 
examination occasionally of all the teachers in an institution, 
to be conducted by the principal or some other well qualified 
person as astimulus to mentalculture. A summer school for 
the training of teachers might be very useful. A series of 
lectures and a six or eight weeks course of study on subjects 
bearing upon our special work would prove of great advan- 
tage. Doubtless many teachers would avail themselves of 
the advantages of such a school, and a well qualified leader 
might, in the course of time, become as helpful to the teach- 
ers of deaf-mutes as was the great Agassiz to the students 
of natural science. 

It must not by any means be imagined that the obvious 
necessity of self-culture on the part of the teachers indicates 
that they are ignorant, or unfitted for their calling. The 
professors in our colleges are hard students, and there is cer 
tainly nothing discreditable in teachers following their 
example. 
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As a rule, it will be found that the most studious teachers 
are best fitted for their work, and rise to the highest 
and most honorable positions in the profession. 


THE PresipENT: This topic is now open for discussion. 

Dr. Peet: I desire to say a few words in connection with 
the paper which has just been read, not only to express my 
cordial appreciation of the spirit manifested by its writer, 
who, remembering the many difficulties he has himself been 
obliged to overcome, urges his deaf mute brethren to refrain 
from no effort that will increase their ability to be useful to 
their pupils, but also to call attention to the idea that this 
self-culture ought not to be cenfined to deaf teachers alone, 
but should be practised by all teachers of the deaf. 

Every man engaged in a work of this kind should be a 
growing man, according to his opportunities, a learned man, 
to the extent of his ability, a philosopher, and as far as cir- 
cumstances will allow, a leader of public opinion. In this 
way all our teachers, deaf and hearing, will do more for the 
cause everywhere than they could possibly do otherwise, 
and I would give more fora man who starts low and ends 
high, than for a man who starts high and does not make 
any further growth, for he will go down if he cannot go up. 
Progress seems to be the law of nature, and it is certainly 
the case, that as far as the mind is concerned, unless there 
is progress, there is retrogression, and I think that this is 
the principle upon which this paper is founded. I should 
like to speak in this connection of a practical illustration 
of this matter, in connection with our teaching at home. 
I ask the teachers to answer their own questions for the 
benefit of their pupils. With all of our classes, above the 
merely primary, we spend one-half of our school session 
every day in miscellaneous exercises. One hour we spend 
in the lesson of the day, and get through it as quickly as we 
can, making the pupil as familiar with it as possible within 
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the time allowed by using the language of signs which 
takes up much less time than that of words. We spend an- 
other hour in mathematics, putting one question at a time, 
and requiring each pupil to answer it, and so we goon, ques- 
tion after question, from day to day, until the whole subject 
has been thoroughly learned. The remaining two hours of 
the session we spend in the study of the English language, 
or rather the practice of the English language. To a great 
extent, that is done by question and answer, sometimes we 
show the pupils a picture, and tell them to tell all that there 
is in this picture; in other words, to give a complete de- 
scription of it. this done, the teacher himself, after the 
pupils have written, and he has corrected what they have 
written, is accustomed to go and write a similar description 
himself, similar in its intent, better, it is to be hoped, in its 
details, so that the deaf teacher is making progress in the 
direction in which he wishes his pupils to make progress. 
He is exercising his mind and expressing it for their bene- 
fit. Every question which he asks he also answers after 
they have answered it, so that the result is that the pupils 
are getting a clearer style of writing, and the teachers them- 
selves are getting the best practice in the use of the English 
language, whether they are hearing persons or whether they 
are deaf. And I would like to say here, that I think it isa 
great advantage to be obliged to write for deaf mutes. I 
think I have learned more of the English language in writ- 
ing for deaf mutes than I ever did by writing for 
hearing persons,. because I try to express exact ideas, 
and ideas that I am not ashamed of in the simplest words; 
and when a man can accomplish this he is a good writer. 
I have not reached that point yet, though I hope I may. 
THE PrestmpENT: I want to express my exceeding ad- 
miration at the very brief, terse and full presentation of 
this matter by the young man who read his paper so well, 
all things considered. I have said with reference to the 
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whole range of teaching, that the successful teacher must 
keep himself alive, and no man lives longer than he grows. 
The tree when it ceases to grow, beginstodie. A man when 
he ceases to grow begins to die. An institution when it 
ceases to grow begins to die. Life is the grand secret of suc- 
cess in teaching another anywhere; and life is growth. 


There is one other topic on the programme. The business 
committee thought that the probability is that that can be 
brought in somewhere without serious inconvenience, just as 


the Convention may choose. I suppose the matter would 
not, probably, open along discussion; it would be a simple 
illustration of the process of education. Perhaps we had 
better have it now, unless the Convention is weary and 
would prefer a recess. Dr. Peet will go on with the illustra- 
tion propounded. 

Dr. Pest, after drawing his illustration on the blackboard, 
proceeded: In the institution in New York we have a sys- 
tem of grammatical symbols by means of which we are en-« 
abled to express all the grammatical relations of words. It 
is founded on a few single marks or characters. This up- 
right mark (referring to the blackboard) represents a sub- 
stantive ; the horizontal mark represents an attribute; a 
diagonal represents assertion; a forward curve represents 
influence; two marks joined together by a hook represent 
conjunction ; and a straight horizontal line divided in the 
middle represents time. Out of these six elements it is pos- 
sible to represent every form of grammatical relation. For 
instance, take the upright symbol for substantive, and near 
its top put alittle mark going upward in advance. This 
will indicate the subject from which the action proceeds, 
and will represent the nominative case. Let the same 
accessory go backward instead of forward and you have the 
objective case, the recipient of the action. By placing the 
symbol for attribute over that of substantive you have the 
possessive case. A few little modifications represent gender 
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and number. This (referring to the blackboard) would be 
the masculine, this the feminine, and this the neuter, and 
two little marks upward from the feet of the substantive would 
represent plural. We take an adjective and make two little 
marks below it and we have the comparative degree. We 
make three little marks and we have the superlative degree. 
Place the symbol of attribute over that of another attribute 
and it isan adverb. Take the mark of assertion and vary it 
and you indicate the various moods of the verb. You 
take the symbol of influence and it represents transition— 
the going over of the attribute from its subject to its object. 
Turn the symbol around and you have the passive voice. 
The verb “to be” represents assertion generally. The ad- 
jective represents attribute, and influence is represented by 
the preposition. In saying ‘that child is obedient to its 
parents” you get in the words “is obedient to” a combination 
of assertion, attribute, and influence, 7s corresponding to the 
first. obedient to the second to the third, showing that “7s 
* obedient to” is equivalent to the transitive verb obeys. The 
symbol for the transitive verb then is composed of the three 
elements just named. Place this over the middle of the 
line of time and you will have the present imperfect tense 
of the verb. Place it over the back part and you have the 
past imperfect, place it over the forward part and you have 
the future imperfect. Dr. Peet then proceeded to analyze a 
sentence which he wrote upon the slate surface, which ex- 
tended across the front side of the room in which the Con- 
vention was assembled. He placed a separate symbol 
over each word, by means of which everything which could 
be said of it as a part of speech and of its grammatical 
relations, was clearly indicated, and then, by means of 
braces, he grouped words which formed phrases and clauses, 
and placed over the same the symbol which indicated the 
function exercised thereby, whether as substantive, adjec- 
tive, adverb, etc. The final result was a reduction to one of 
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thirteen forms of the predicate of the English sentence, de- 
vised by himself. 

Mr. Hammonp: The following resolution has been pre- 
sented : F 

Wuereas, Mr. Greenberger, of New York, has written as 
his excuse for not being present with us, that he was to-day 
to take unto himself a wife; be it therefore, 

Resolved, That Mr. Greenberger’s excuse for not being 
present is a good and sufficient one, and in response to his 
letter the Convention sends to our absent brother congratu- 
lationsand earnest wishes that the union he to-day celebrates 
may prove a happy one. 

Resolved, That the example to-day set by Mr. Greenberger 
is commended to each single member of the Convention, 
with the injunction, “Go thou and do likewise.” 

Dr. Peet: I think it ought to be amended in one important 
particular. I am opposed to lady teachers getting married 
for we lose them when they do. 

Adjourned to Wednesday, August 21, at 9:30 A.M. 


FIFTH DAY. 


Wednesday, August 21, 1878. 

President Chapin called the Convention to order at 9:30 
A.M. 

Prayer by Rev. Dr. A. D. Wilbur, of the Institution for the 
Blind at Batavia, New York. 

The minutes of yesterday’s session were read and ap- 
proved. 

THE PresipENT: Next in order will be the report of the 
Standing Executive Committee. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet submitted the following report: 


The Standing Executive Committee of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, beg leave to 
submit a report of their operations since the adjournment of 
the eighth Convention, held at Belleville, Canada, in the 
summer of 1874. 
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The first meeting of the Committee was held at Belleville, 
on the 20th of July, 1874, all the members being present, 
when the Committee was organized by the election of E. M. 
Gallaudet, as Chairman, and W. J. Palmer, as Secretary. 
Edward A. Fay was elected editor of the Annals, and the 
assessment for the support of the Annals was fixed at forty 
cents per pupil in each institution, taking the number in 
attendance during the year. 

The second meeting of the Committee was held at Wash- 
ington, on the 13th of January, 1875, Messrs. Peet, Gallaudet, 
and Stone being present. At this meeting it was determined 
toundertake the preparation of an index to the first twenty 
volumes of the Annals. The assessment for the support of 
the periodical was raised to fifty cents per pupil, and the 
subscription price was raised to twodollars per annum. The 
assessment was based upon the number of pupils in attend- 
ance at the institutions on the 16th of November preceding. 
Steps were taken to provide for an exhibit of the work of 
deaf mute instruction in America at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. In this connection it may be of interest to mention 
that the large collection of reports, photographs of buildings, 
etc., contributed by the institutions through the Committee, 
were given a prominent place in the department of educa- 
tion of the Centennial Exhibition, and that the same col- 
lection is now a part of the Exposition at Paris. 

The third meeting of the Committee was held at Philadel- 
phia on the 12th of July, 1876, all the members being present. 
The report of the editor at this meeting showing the receipt 
of a larger revenue than was necessary to meet the expenses 
authorized by the Committee, a reduction of twenty per cent. 
was made on the assessment, making it forty cents per pupil 
after January, 1877. 

The fourth meeting of the committee was held at New 
York on the 7th of November, 1877, all the members being 

resent. At this meeting the invitation from the Board of 
rustees of the Ohio Institution, for the meeting of the next 
Convention at Columbus, was accepted. 

It was decided to undertake the reprinting of the early 
volumes of the Annals, copies of which are frequently in de- 
mand to complete sets, and which cannet be furnished by 
the Committee nor by any of the institutions. The editor 
was authorized to print an edition of 500 copies of the first 
volume, and to have the work done in the printing office of 
the New York Institution. 

The fifth meeting of the Committee was held on the 16th 
inst. in this place. The following report from the editor 
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was presented to the Committee, covering the period since 
his appointment in 1874 to date: 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, August 16, 1878. 


E. M. GALLAUDET, Pa.D., LL.D., Chairman Executive Committee of Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb : 


Sir: My receipts and disbursements as editor of the Annals since the 
last meeting of the Executive Committee (November 7, ~977), have been 
as follows: 


Receipts. 


From balance on hand November 7, 1877 $1,034 88 
‘¢ assessments on institutions ........-. 2 is 1,046 10 
‘« individual subscriptions 76 44 
© Gilde OF. DAGM RUN DOIS 55 cc ccicd ctedcsccandsccaneccesees 5 00 


Total 


For printing, etc $1,070 89 
io GINO OONION d1055< Waders aded chceaenuee cokeracdemaenns 300 00 
‘¢ articles of contributors 115 50 
‘¢ postage, expressage, stationery, etc 69 93 
‘© traveling expenses of the Executive Committee 

Balance on hand 


$2,162 42 


I submit herewith, for the inspection of the Committee, the book in 
which the accounts have been kept, together with vouchers for all the 
disbursements. 

About fifty copies of each number remain on hand. 

My receipts and disbursements as editor of the Annals since the report 
submitted to the eighth Convention (July 15, 1874), have been as follows: 


Receipts. 


From balance on hand July 15, 1874 .......-..-. s-20- 000 ceee $91 31 
‘¢ assessments on institutions ....-..-.--..- so-2- ence cone 6,775 60 
INGLVIGUAS GUDSOTIDMONR: 6c6 0.65 cn cnas conacanccdacnassas 337 35 

sale of extra and back numbers 10 23 
advertisements ................- : 24 97 

sale of lithographic stone 50 00 


$7,289 46 


Disbursements. 


For printing, engraving, and lithographing $4,016 49 
“* salary of editor 1,600 00 
‘* articles of contributors 635 75 
‘¢ postage, expressage, stationery, etc.........-...--------- 324 52 
© QAO VONOINOM 6s 6a. cc cna dqeuke ssvadescexenas enanieauens 45 00 
‘“ traveling expenses of Executive Committee 

Balance on hand August 17, 1878 
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At the time of the eighth Convention, the rate of assessment was forty 
cents a pupil, based on the number of pupils connected with the institu- 
tions during the year 1869. This continued until the end of the year 
1874. During 1875 and 1876, the assessment was increased to fifty cents 
a pupil, based upon the number of pupils actually present in the institu- 
tions on the 16th of November preceding. This increase enabled the 
Committee to accumulate a small surplus, sufficient to meet the expense 
of the reprint of volume one, and the publication of the index to the first 
twenty volumes. Since 1876, the rate has been reduced to forty cents a 
pupil, based on the number of pupils in attendance at the institutions on 
the first of Deeember in that year. 

The following institutions now pay the assessments in full as made by 
the Committee: 


American 

New York 
Pennsylvania 
er 
Ohio 

Virginia 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Georgia 

South Carolina 
Missouri 


Wisconsin 
Michigan 
Iowa 
Mississippi 
20 
COMMING <cas csscsec a bvareeewiliein Meier bees 50 00 
Alabama 17 20 
26 €0 
33 20 
PEE Gkww tke kad Sans <6 5Gc svinedens os keavics coven 20 00 
PHO, COE SNIOOUOE 5 bids Habeas ns Sens asicess accesses: 40 40 
Clarke 26 00 
MNNNDD 554d saGes\s0560K neen sueKes.cnceweee Sune sueuss 18 40 
ION ks ks pUAWSCEn’oo ewes whes KERERS65. Or RREO EL RHES 15 60 
West Virginia 25 60 
Oregon 10 40 
Maryland (Colored) : 4 80 
Central, N. Y 40 00 
17 20 
14 80 
99 50 


The following pay less than the assessments: 


Amount Amount 

assessed. paid. 
Tennessee $42 00 $30 00 
North Carolina 54 80 20 00 
Maryland 36 00 25 00 


The Minnesota, Colorado, and Western Pennsylvania institutions, and 
the various private, sectarian, and day schools do not share in the sup- 
port of the Annals, but many of their teachers subscribe for it at their 
own expense. 

The first volume has been reprinted during the past year. Four hun- 
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dred copies have been distributed among the institutions contributing to 
the support of the Annals, in proportion to the amount of their assess- 
ments and free of charge, while one hundred copies are retained for future 
demand. 

The compilation and publication of the index to the first twenty vol- 
umes was committed to the editor, with the understanding that he was 
at liberty to avail himself of the assistance of the Rev. H. W. Syle, who 
had already taken some steps toward the preparation of sach a work. 
The first part, including the index of authors, was completed and printed 
about two years ago; the topical index, the preparation of which has 
proved a labor of great magnitude, has been delayed by illness in the 
family of Mr. Syle and the pressure of his other duties. It is hoped the 
entire work will soon be published, wud the rich material contained in 
these volumes of the Annals, so important to all students of the literature 
of the profession, thus made inuch more available than at present for 
reference and use. 

Respectfully submitted. E. A. Fay, Editor. 


The accounts of the editor and his vouchers have been ex- 
amined, from time to time, by the Committee, and found to 
be correct. 

At the fifth meeting of the Committee, the editor was 
authorized to make arrangements with the publishing house 
of Baker, Pratt & Co., of New York, for the sale of the Annals, 
with a view to the extension of its circulation. 

The annual income of the Annals from all sources, sup- 
posing the present rate of assessment to be continued, and 
all the institutions which now contribute to its support to 
bear the same share of the burden as at present, will be 
$1,890. This estimate makes no provision for the possibility, 
which is not unlikely to occur, of some institution or insti- 
tutions failing to pay the assessments. It would be prudent, 
therefore, to estimate the income at not over $1,800 per an- 
num. 

The average annual disbursements for all expenses during 
the past four years, uot including, however, the reprint of 
Volume I, has been $1,590. It is possible that the cost of 
printing may be reduced somewhat further by making a 
special effort, but it is not safe to count on this until the 
effort has been made. This estimate gives us a yearly bal- 
ance of $210, which will nearly, but not quite, enable us 
during the coming two years, te reprint the second volume 
of the Annals. The present surplus is not much, if any, 
more than is needed to cover the cost of the index. It is 
probable, therefore, that after the publication of the index 
and the second volume of the Annals, both of which we ex- 
pect to accomplish within two years, the Committee will be 
able to reduce the assessment eight or ten per cent. 

It will be a matter of interest to those who sustain the 
Annals to learn that the circulation of this periodical has 


13 
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extended beyond our own country into England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, 
China, Japan, Australia, and Brazil. Its articles are often 
transiated and quoted in the foreign periodicals of the deaf 
and dumb. 

In closing this report, the Committee beg leave to congrat- 
ulate the Convention, and all who are concerned in the work 
of deaf-mute education, on the full and reliable support the 
Annals now receives from the boards of direction of the insti- 
tutions in the United States and Canada; and to express the 
hope that the members of our profession will take a pride in 
sustaining the character of the publication by the prepara- 
tion of articles that shall be of value to teachers of the deaf 
and dumb throughout the world. 

Respectfully suomitted. E. M. GALLAuDET, 
; Epwarp C. STong, 
Isaac Lewis PEEt, 
THos. Mac Int1re, 
W. J. PaLMeEn. 


Mr. GupGEeR: Mr. President, this morning brings the first 
information I have had that my State is so far behind in 
the matter of contributing to the American Annals. I, sir,. 
am sorry that this is the case, and if I had had intimation 
of it before this time, it should not have been so, and if the 
gentlemen of the committee will do me the justice to amend 
their report, and place North Carolina in the list of States 
that have paid their full subscription, I will give them a 
draft thismorning for the amount. [Applause.] I desire to 
say this, sir: North Carolina may be slow, but never unjust. 

Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET: I shall be happy to make the cor- 
rection. It must have been through some inadvertence that. 
the case is as it is. 

Mr. Hotton: I see in this an appeal for the widening of 
the circulation of this paper. I am an entire stranger to the 
paper, but I rise to state a little incident. 

THE PresipeNt: The report is now before the house. 

Mr. TaLBot: I move that this report of the Executive 
Committee be accepted and adopted as a full statement in 
regard to the Annals. 

The motion was carried. 
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Mr. Strong, from the Committee upon Invitations, then re- 
ported the names of additional persons as invited to take 
seats with the Convention as honorary members, and par- 
ticipate in its proceedings. 

THE PRESIDENT: These gentlemen will regard themselves 
as invited to sit with us, without going through the formality 
of taki:g a vote. I am very happy to receive them, and it 
is to me a very happy circumstance that, by a fortunate over- 
lapping, we are permitted to see the faces of the members of 
another important kindred association. 

Tue PresipentT: Are there other reports ready? If not, 
we will proceed to the regular order, which is the reading of 
a paper on “The Duties and Responsibilities of Trustees of 
State Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb,” by 8. A. Echols, 
of Georgia. Mr. Fay, of Washington, will interpret the pa- 
per. 


THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUS- 
TEES OF STATE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 


BY SAMUEL A. ECHOLS. 


Mr. PrREsIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: I deem it due 
to myself to state that the limited time I have had in which 
to prepare this paper, necessarily renders its execution crude 
and imperfect. I had no idea, when I met you, of appearing 
before the Convention in any other capacity than as a lis- 
tener or observer. I came, not to instruct you, but to learn, 
from the utterances of those who have made the subject the 
study of their lives, whatever might enlighten my mind, 
and qualify me to work intelligently in the great cause of 
the care and instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

Your discussions assume a broad latitude, and cover all the 
ground coming under the scope of your duties and authority 
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as instructors. Your conclusions, drawn from intimate asso- 
ciation with, and your experience in, the education and 
training of deaf mutes, should be made the rules of training 
and instruction in our institutions. 

And yet the adoption of the methods and measures best 
calculated to promote the welfare of the unfortunates under 
your immediate charge rests largely in the discretion of those 
to whom the States entrust the oversight and general man- 
agement of their institutions. It is upon the duties and 
responsibilities of the trustees, directors, or commissioners 
that I propose here briefly tocomment. Occupying the posi- 
tion myself of a trustee, I feel sure that I may speak freely 
my convictions without incurring from brother trustees of 
the various institutions of our country, absent or attending 
on this Convention, any charge of presumption in address- 
ing them as I shall do. 

I shall consider first the objects of the States in appointing 
boards of trustees for the management of their institutions. 
And, first under this head, I shall premise that the institu- 
tions themselves are established by the States as public chari- 
ties. Actuated by a spirit of Christian philanthropy, the 
people, through their representatives, provide homes and 
schools at the public expense for those of their fellow-citizens 
on whom the hand of Providence has been laid, depriving 
them of the senses of hearing and speech. The spirit of 
Him who, more than eighteen centuries ago, walked up and 
down through Galilee showing mercy to the afflicted, is still, 
thank God, in the hearts of mankind, actuating deeds of 
kindness and provisions of charity. These institutions have 
not been established by the States as investments from which 
to realize profits from the afflicted, but for the purpose of 
providing them with secular, moral, and religious instruc- 
tion, which they can obtain nowhere else than in institutions 
of this kind. 

The duties of boards of trustees of these institutions are 
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the carrying out of the objects for which the institutions 
were established. Our mission is to seek the fullest accom- 
plishment of the benefits our States have invited their 
afflicted children to be partakers of. Not idly to meet as an 
auditing committee to approve vouchers for expenditures ; 
not to be set up like so many figure-heads in a mummy show, 
nor to play the part of pliant tools to the diversified whims 
of different legislatures. Occupying the positions we do, we 
should seek to control legislation bearing upon the affairs of 
our institutions. 

I would not be considered extravagant in my ideas upon 
this point, but I state as my convictions that the legislature 
of any State will, when properly petitioned, grant the appro- 
priations and enact the legislation necessary to the success- 
ful operation of its charitable institutions. One of the most 
important duties devolving upon the board of trustees is to 
furnish the law-makers and people of the State full informa- 
tion as to the requirements of the institution. How are leg- 
islators to vote intelligently upon any question, unless made 
acquainted with all the facts bearing upon it? From whom 
shall legislators receive information relative to the wants of 
our institutions, except from the trustees? 

I shall beg pardon for introducing a brief recital of personal 
experience upon this point. It is generally known among 
the members of this Convention that the Georgia Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb has, until recently, occupied a place 
at the foot of this class of institutions. It was far from 
accomplishing the amount of good contemplated in its estab- 
lishment, and what was done was but poorly done. 

When, nearly three years ago, I was elected by the legis- 
lature to a membership on the board of trustees, I found my- 
self associated with eight men, the majority of whom were 
afflicted with strong symptoms of American statesmanship, 
They spent three days in tinkering with, amending, and 
prating over a constitution, and in adopting a patch-work 
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code of by-laws as long as the law of Moses and far more 
abstruse. As, for three days, I sat at the feet of those Solons 
in the management of deaf and dumb institutions, and saw, 
like the Alpine peaks to the tourists, 

‘* Laws upon laws arise 

Before my wondering eyes,” 

I felt that I had been placed in a responsibility compared 
with which that of a United States Congressman was light. 
They ramified every department, and prescribed the duties 
of every creature that moved on two feet within or about the 
institution. They would have no principal or superintend- 
ent, but preferred to govern directly, from the board, every 
person connected with the institution, from the principal 
teacher down to the washer-woman. It is needless that I 
state the results of this system; it could lead only to disas- 
ter. 

At that very time the condition of our buildings and 
grounds was disgraceful to the State, deterring parents of 
scores of children from sending them to school. “ Gentle- 
men,” I appealed to them, “why don’t you get money from 
the State to repair and refurnish these buildings?” The sol- 
emn reply was, that if we asked the legislature for five thous- 
and dollars with which to make the needed improvements, 
the board would be considered extravagant, and we should 
all be discharged. 

It now became a question with me whether I should resign 
my connection with such a board, or seek, in behalf of the 
afflicted children of the state to have the legislature effect 
the reform the trustees refused to undertake. Mr. Connor, 
our present efficient superintendent—then the principal 
teacher—had his resignation written. The ten years he had 
spent in appealing to the board for reform having been 
fruitless of results, his heart had grown faint. I begged him 
to withhold his resignation. A day or two later I wrote my 
resignation as trustee, and was about forwarding it to the 
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Governor, when my wife walked into my office, leading my 
little deaf-mute daughter by the hand. I told her‘of my de- 
termination. Pointing to our little girl, who had climbed 
on my knee, she said: “ Are you doing your duty by your 
child, and those afflicted as she is, to make this surrender? 
Their cause is in your hands; don’t forsake it.” The eyes of 
my child were turned appealingly to mine. I tore up my 
resignation, and on the same day I handed to the Governor 
a minority report {from the board, signed by myself only. 
When the legislature met I went to work, and for three 
weeks, by day and by night, I assailed the ears of the mem- 
bers with the cause of our afflicted. My minority report 
was sustained by a vote of 181 tv 19, and I had the pleasure 
of sending for Mr. Connor, and of having him, as the man 
most competent to do so, draft every line of the new law 
under which our institution should be governed. The legis- 
lature revised the board of trustees, retaining me alone from 
the old board. And now, within cighteen months, under 
the administration of Mr. Connor as superintendent, we 
have more than doubled our attendance; have expended 
several thousand dollars in repairing and refurnishing the 
institution; and to-day, in the harmony of its operations, 
efficiency of its work, and economy of its administration, 


our little institution has, in my judgment, risen to be the 


peer of any in the land. 

As man’s faith is judged by his work, I have related the 
history of our institution, and the reform that has been 
effected, to illustrate my position: that if the cause of our 
afflicted friends be properly presented to the legislatures 
they will respond with alacrity to the appeals of the boards 
of trustees. Show me an institution;that is liberally fostered 
by the state, and I will show you an active, earnest working, 
zealous board of trustees. Given an inert or narrow-minded 
board, and it will not be surprising if the institution is 
illiberally provided for by the state. Why? Because, out 
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of every one hundred representatives of the people in their 
legislatures, you will find seventy-five who know little more 
of their institution than the fact of its existence. In these 
days of financial depression, with the people suffering and 
crying for relief, it is but natural that “retrenchment and 
reform” should be. the policy of their representatives. 
Nowhere does this sentiment exist more strongly than in 
my state, and yet, to our appeals for our institution, I will 
guarantee that out of 219 members there will not be 19 to 
refuse our requirements. And are the people of other states 
less humane than the people of Georgia? I do not believe 
so. If the appeal be made in the earnest manner which 
humanity justifies, there is not a legislature of any state 
which will not promptly respond, and generously, too. And 
so I hold that the responsibility for procuring the necessary 
support, funds, or other appropriations for state institutions 
for the deaf and dumb, devolves upon their boards of 
trustees. 

But the question arises, What coustitute the necessities of 
an institution? Does the beneficence of the state contem- 
plate, in the management of its institution, the meagre com- 
forts of the almshouse, or such as, for instance, surround the 
children of the institution whose guests we now have the 
pleasure of being? Ladies and gentlemen, this edifice, with 
its elegant appointments, its almost luxurious comforts, and 
its beauty of architectural design, towers toward heaven, a 
monument to the Christian philanthropy of the people of 
Ohio. Were I astranger from a foreign land, having enjoyed 
none of the opportunities we now enjoy of knowing the gen- 
erosity and hospitality of her citizens, yet, should I be in- 
formed that this magnificent and costly structure had been 
erected by the State of Ohio for her deaf and dumb children, 
I could bend my head in homage to a people entertaining, 
in their hearts, the spirit of such divine charity. In the 
shimmering of the sunlight upon its minarets and towers 
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we can read the fulfillment of the command of Him whose 
divine care was about the afflicted: “Feed my lambs.” And 
to-day, with all her untold wealth, with her grand resources, 
with her galaxy of soldiers and statesmen, and with one of 
her sons occupying the most exalted station in the gift of 
our nation, Ohio’s institutions of charity are the proudest 
and most enduring monument to her patriotism and her 
civilization. 

Well, every state can not afford such magnificent charities 
as can the wealthy State of Ohio; yet the spirit of her ex- 
ample is well worthy of imitation. In the education of 
mutes in morals and refined tastes and manners, we should 
surround them with whatever we may that will tend to cul- 
tivation and refinement. Through the eye the strongest 
impressions are made upon the mind. The mountaineer, 
reared with lofty peaks and crags forever in view, scenes of 
sublimity and awe at all times confronting his vision, is 
imbued with a spirit of romance and lofty daring. The child 
raised in the dark, squalid quarter of the city will be coarse, 


uncouth, and often vicious. The little girl reared where 
fragrant flowers blossom, where birds carol their notes of 
sweetness, and where the gladsome sunshine sparkles on 
each bud and leaf, will be merry and sweet-tempered. So 
will the surroundings in their institution home tend to 
make or to mar the beauty and symmetry of the souls of the 


children. 

Whatever is desirable in a home of comfort and culture is 
desirable in a deaf and dumb institution. The state ap- 
points us as guardians of her children for a time, and expects 
that we should do and provide whatever will tend to make 
of the children good and refined citizens. And that trustee 
who is narrow and niggard in his views upon this subject is 
unfit to be a commissioner either for the state or its afflicted 
wards. Since the state has established a charity, it is obliga- 
tory on us, as its agents, to see that its purposes be so carried 
out as to reflect credit upon the beneficence of the state. 
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The relation between the board of trustees and the imme- 
diate management of the institution is worthy of considera- 
tion. 

I lay it down as an inflexible rule that, to every institu- 
tion or organization, civic, military, or financial, there must 
be an executive head, through whom or by whom the 
directory or legislative power must govern. From our 
national government down to the smallest municipal cor- 
poration, this principle is acknowledged in civic affairs. 
From the commander-in-chief of our armies down to the 
captain of a company of state militia, the rule is inexorable 
in military regulations. Hach railroad has its superintend- 
ent, and while the directory prescribes the general policy, 
its execution is with the superintendent. He arranges the 
schedules; directs at what points trains shall pass each 
other; changes the schedules as circumstances require for 
the best interests of his company ; looks to the performance 
of duty by the various agents and employés. The directory, 
or any member of it, dare not change his regulations. A 
train delayed ten minutes, a counter order to that of the 
superintendent complied with, and a collision might occur, 
involving terrible loss of life or property. 

So, in the management of our class of institutions, there 
must be an executive head, who shall govern the institution 
under the by-laws provided for him. And in the execution 
of his office, any interference by the trustees can be only pro- 
ductive of evil. It is all essential that the pupils, subordi- 
nate officers, and hired help should understand that they are 
under the control of the superintendent, for without this sys- 
tem he cannot command the obedience of the deaf-mutes or 
the best services of his employés. 

The most important appendage to a deaf and dumb insti- 
tution is a superintendent. If, after being appended, he is 
found to be incompetent or unreliable, so that he cannot be 
entrusted with its management under the regulations of the 
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board, he should be dropped like a hot potato, and some one 
substituted in his place. And no institution is in a condi- 
tion to thrive until a superintendent is had to whom the 
board can entrust its management. But when the proper 
man is found, the board shouid delegate to him the execution 
of the rules of government they have prescribed. 

I have served as a trustee under the two systems of govern- 
ment; one when the board undertook to manage the affairs 
of the institution directly, and the other when we have had 
a superintendent to manage for us. The difference between 
the results of the two is the difference between order and dis- 
order—between harmony and discord—between economy and 
extravagance—between success and failure. I reason upon 
this subject in this manner: An expert is more competent 
in any pursuit than an inexpert. I propose, when I repre- 
sent a client, to manage the details of a trial before the court. 
It is his privilege and duty to indicate to me his case, and 
the point he desires made or gained. But my education in 
law, and conversance with the rules of practice, qualify me 
to assume the detailed management of the case, and that re- 
sponsibility I prefer to assume, and any sensible client will 
accord it tome. The physician who has made medicine his 
study is more likely to understand the nature of a disease, 
and to treat it intelligently, than the parent or guardian 
who has never studied medicine. And so I am ready to ac- 
cord that our superintendent, who has devoted his life to the 
study of the characters of deaf-mutes, to qualifying himself 
for instructing them, to studying the detailed management 
of their class of institutions, is more competent properly to 
manage the affairs of our institution than I am, whose knowl- 
edge of the details of such management is superficial, and 
therefore unreliable. I can judge, however, of his efficiency 
by the results of his administration, and when the results are 
unsatisfactory I am then ready to depose him in favor of some 
one who is capable of filling the office of superintendent. 
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But so long as he retains the office, I know the institution 
and those connected therewith in my official capacity solely 
through the superintendent. 

One other point, coming legitimately into this discussion, 
I desire briefly to notice—the question of compensation of 
our officers and instructors. 

In our ordinary educational institutions, the acquisitions 
of instructors are considered in the gradation of salaries. 
The teacher who has acquired a knowledge of, and can in- 
struct in, other languages as well as the English, receives ex- 
tra compensation over him of like ability who can instruct 
in English only. In all avocations, too, the amount of ex- 
pertness required, and the tediousness or severity of labor 
are duly considered in the regulation of compensation. 
Those who are engaged in instructing deaf-mutes have had 
to acquire a double education—first, in our own language, 
and, secondly, in that of the deaf. But, in addition to this 
prerequisite, the instruction of deaf-mutes involves more 
labor and patient persistence than is essential in teaching 
those who can hear and speak. I cannot but think that the 
policy pursued by the managers of several of our State insti- 
tutions in cutting down salaries to such pitiful allowances is 
grossly unjust to the patient and zealous workers in deaf- 
mute instruction. If the laborer is worthy of his hire, those 
who are engaged in this work deserve, at least, a fairer re- 
muneration for their services than many institutions are 
paying. No State is so poor as to be unable to pay such ser- 
vants, and those who cut down their salaries to such nig- 
gardly sums are impeaching the liberality, if not the justice 
of the State as employer and paymaster. 

In conclusion, I would say that the responsibilities upon 
us as trustees are at once grave and glorious. Properly exer- 
cising our trusts, what great good have we not in our power 
of accomplishing? For every afflicted child brought under 
instruction, we are the happy instruments of adding a wreath 
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of honor upon the brow of our mother State, while some fam- 
ily circle is made happier by the means of communication 
being furnished between the loved unfortunate and its dear 
ones at home; and a yet greater blessing is vouchsafed the 
child in affording it the knowledge of the glories of a “sweet 
by-and-by,” where afflictions are unknown. As our Great 
Exemplar in works of mercy walked to and fro, seeking out 
the afflicted that He might bless them, so should we seek to 
extend the benefits of our institutions to every one whose 
enlightenment must come through the instrumentality of 
these beneficent homes. As Christ was liberal in His chari- 
ties, so should we be in the exercise of our trusts. We are 
engaged in a work commended to mankind by Him when 
His direct mission on earth had ended. Let us be zealous in 
it, for its fruits and our own reward will be in proportion to 
our zeal. 


Dr. CHapin (Dr. Peet in the Chair): Mr. President, I 
have heard the paper just read with very great satisfaction. 
It convinces me that Christian philanthropy and common 
sense are the same at the north and the south. With any 
one who properly views the relation which has been con- 
templated in the paper under those two simple principles, 
the prompting of Christian philanthropy and the judgment 
of common sense 11ust rest in those conclusions. I would, 
if I may, add a few confirmatory words, varying, perhaps, 
in the illustration somewhat. 

It bas been my fortune now for a number of years to oc- 
cupy, in different relations, a double position. As the presi- 
dent of a college, I have a board of trustees to whom I am 
responsible ; as a member of the Board of Trustees of the In 
stitution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb in my 
State, I am in the position of a trustee; and, perhaps, I have 
had some peculiarly favorable opportunities to study these 
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relations from each point of view. I would, therefore, first- 
of all define what I regard to be the legitimate function of 
the board of trustees of such an institution. What does the 
term mean? Trustees? Trustees of what? What have 
they in trust? Two things. They have a certain class of 
our fellow-citizens who are put in theircharge. First of all, 
therefore, a board of trustees must take the interests of that 
class, of every individual, and the whole of them, so far as 
they can, under their supervision. That must be the bur- 
den that lies nearest to their hearts and heaviest upon them. 
Whatever pertains. to their interest, to the advancement of 
their education, in intellect, in morals, and in manners— 
anything which will bring them forward as fit members of 
society, and develop in them the germs of that immortal 
nature with which, as children of God, they are endowed— 
must first and chiefly engage their attention. That is their 
first office, their first trust. They are false to that trust if 
they ever, on any consideration, lose sight of that interest. 
There is also a subordinate trust which is committed to 
them. They have put into their hands the resources of the 
State—money which they are to expend for the good of those 
who are most emphatically the subjects of their trust. That 
responsibility, of course, must be carefully regarded, and 
they must be found faithful to it. But I need not dwell 
upon that. 

Then what parties do they stand related to in the admin- 
istration of this trust? I have indicated already that which 
is first, the one most to be regarded—the pupils, the youth 
that are to be educated. They have also a relation to those 
whom they call to administer for them that trust—the prin- 
cipal and teachers. They have adutytothem. This duty, 
with reference to the pupils, has been very clearly indicated 
in the paper. It is to get suitable men and women to fill 
those places. They have a further duty with reference to 
those instructors themselves—to sustain them and to co- 
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operate with them, to be in sympathy with them, to hold up 
their hands in the progress of their work; and if those 
teachers are slandered from without, as they may be, possi- 
bly, by false accusations, by a reckless press—in whatever 
way it is done—to stand for their defense. Their reputa- 
tions are in their hands to some extent, and they are false to 
their trust if they fail to guard those reputations. 

And then there is that other relation to the State, to the 
citizens of the State, to the tax payers, to those who furnish 
the funds—the interest of these several parties must be 
looked at. Trustees discharge their trust only as with well- 
balanced judgment—the best that they can bring to the duties 
of their station—they hold the main interest up properly as 
ever prominent, and then in truth and faithfulness to all the 
other incidental and subordinate interests, plan and act in 
that relation. Iam very happy to say that, while for thirty 
years I have been, as president of a college, called to admin- 
ister a trust, responsible to a board of trustees, there has 
been no jar, no conflict ever. I turn to that board for coun- 
sel when I need it, and neverin vain. I have found their 
support always ready. So far as I have been able to project 
and devise any measures, I have laid them before that board 
fully in the feeling, at the same time, that on myself rested 
the responsibility for carrying out these measures. I want 
them to be acquainted with everything that enters into the 
interests of that institution, and their support with it ; and I 
have come now to feel that anything which commends itself 
to my judgment, and about which I am thoroughly satisfied, 
I can lay before that board of trustees on its grounds of com- 
mon sense. I shall never be disappointed in their apprecia- 
tion of it. They may change some of the methods, they 
may suggest improvements; I am glad to avail myself of 
them, and lean upon them, and I am sustained. And in 
that other relation, I have tried for these years to do the same 
for the institution in respect to which I have acted as a 
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trustee. Though we have had our trials, I am here to say 
to-day, that so far as the internal operations of that institu- 
tion are concerned, troubles have never started in the insti- 
tution ; we have been able to work heartily and happily. 

Mr. Fay, of Washington: May I interrupt you a mo- 
ment? I think it would be of great interest to the members 
of the Convention, if Dr. Chapin feels at liberty to give us 
some little account of the troubles in his institution. We 
have seen very contradictory accounts in the newspapers. 

Dr. Cuapin: I did not think to bring any of our troubles 
before you. It isa delicate matter to speak of them, and yet, 
perhaps, it is the duty of a trustee to avail himself of this 
opportunity at least to vindicate one whose reputation, I 
think, has been sorely injured without any fault of his own. 
I will, therefore, in response to the request, state «s briefly 
and as dispassionately as possible, what I deem to be the true 
facts in the case; but I will not go back over a very long pe- 
riod. The recent matters, perhaps, will explain all that is 
needed. 

More than a year ago, a gentleman who was, for good rea- 
sons, I think, asked to resign his place as teacher in the 
institution, has been threatening, by letters almost innu- 
merable, sent out to various parties, that he would accom- 
plish certain things ; that he would disturb that institution ; 
he would secure the removal of certain persons acting with 
it. Those letters had come to us in various forms and in va- 
rious ways. We regarded them only so far as to be more 
and more watchful and careful; in our own quiet way, look- 
ing to see if there was any ground for those charges, and we 
have felt all along that there was none. But, a few months 
ago, this gentleman obtained the ear of certain members of 
the State Board of Charities, which is a board that has the 
general supervision of all the charities of our State, to which 
our board is, in a manner, amenable. By his private repre- 
sentations, he led one or two of them to think that there 
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must be something in those charges; and that board, in a 
private way, sought evidence, taking some affidavits which 
seemed to indicate that there was ground for the investiga- 
tion of those charges. They were pursuing their inquiries 
privately, not meaning to bring anything before the public. 
But the Paul Pry, who is ever about in these days, gets an 
inkling that something is going on; and the first we know, 
almost before they are ready to do anything on the basis of 
the charges they have heard, there is thrown before the pub- 
lic a statement of the inquiries, followed almost immediately 
by the presentation of the charges, in matter and in form of 
language such as I should be utterly unwilling to read in 
this mixed audience—sweeping charges touching the whole 
Board of Trustees without any limitation—the principal and 
the teachers to some extent—charging all with conduct 
which would properly subject those charged to the peniten- 
tiary, if they were tried and convicted. This was the form 
in which it came: the Board of Charities had called our 
board to a meeting with them, that they might present to 
us what they had learned. It was a friendly act on their 
part, and I do not blame them particularly; but almost be- 
fore they could meet us, these things were all abroad in the 
air. We looked over those charges; we spent time in going 
through our institution inquiring after them, but failed to 
find any indication that would justify any one of them. But 
this, of course, was not a thorough investigation; we our- 
selves were involved in the charges, and an unfit body, 
therefore, to go into the investigation. The State Board of 
Charities was appointed especially for that object, and the 
State had made provision for their compensation, and also 
for the legal requ:sition of witnesses involved in the case. 
After the preliminary inquiries referred to, our board sent 
to the Governor of the State, with whom is the authority to 
order an investigation, stating our conviction that these 
charges were malicious in aim and without foundation, but 
14 
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that they had gone before the public in such a way that we 
were constrained respectfully to ask him to order the State 
Board of Charities to make a thorough investigation of them. 
The Governor accordingly issued that order. We appointed 
a part of our board to attend and assist in the investigation. 
It was a thorough investigation, occupying considerable 
time. Their verdict came at last, after the school had closed 
for the year. Of that broad, sweeping tissue of accusations, 
nothing was found but this: on the part of one who had 
been for several years acting as Steward, there was now, for 
the first time, brought to the knowledge of the Trustees acts 
of his, six years before, which were regarded as mischievous 
and impure. The reputation of the young man had been 
unimpeached before that ; since that time it had been unim- 
peached. Nothing could be found within the five or six in- 
tervening years reflecting in the least upon his character. 
The verdict was against him in regard to those acts, and the 
form in which it was expressed was certainly quite as severe 
as the evidence warranted. On the ground of the verdict 
" rendered, but without adding to this stigma already affixed 
to his reputation by the Board of Charities, it was voted that 
his connection with the institute be closed on the 15th of 
August, the intervening time to be devoted simply to the 
adjustment and transfer of accounts. At the same time, 
agreeably to a purpose previously formed, the oflice of Stew- 
ard was abolished, its duties being merged with those of the 
Superintendent. 

So far as our principal, Dr. De Motte, was concerned, no 
testimony was found to sustain the charges brought against 
him. By inference from some expressions of his own on the 
witness stand the investigating board were led to say that, in 
their opinion, he had allowed himself some indiscreet 
familiarity with female teachers. Our board, therefore, 
made careful inquiry concerning the acts referred to, and 
were fully satisfied that there was nothing in them which 
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could affect unfavorably either his personal character or his 
influence in the institution. The so-called indiscreet acts 
were limited to two or three occasions, when his good will at 
parting or meeting, or his sympathy with one in deep 
affliction, or his desire to cheer one depressed in spirit, had 
found expression in kind words, accompanied by the greet- 
ing of a kiss. 

The accuser, on the witness stand, retracted his gross 
charges against the trustees and others, thus acknowledging 
his lack of truthfulness. 

Such and no more was the outcome of those sweeping 
accusations, yet quite extensively the public press, putting 
the worst possible construction upon the words of the inves- 
tigating board’s report, declared “ that this man ought not to 
be continued in the institution an hour,” and with an air of 
dictation presented what our board of trustees should do, 
apparently without regard to the source of these charges or 
to the manner in which the man’s reputation was to be 
effected by such adismissal. With the results of the investi- 
gation before us it was the unanimous opinion of our board 
that we ought not certainly to give this malicious accuser the 
triumph of having accomplished his end when no interest of 
those who are the objects of our most sacred trust is jeoparded 
by our action. We acted accordingly. Dr. De Motte was 
retained; and I stand here today in his behalf, to say that 
after two or three years of frequent intercourse with him, 
and after careful inquiries of those with whom he has daily 
intercourse, I know of nothing which justifies suspicion of 
impurity of thought or looseness of character on his part. 


Now, Mr. President and gentlemen, I have no more to say; 
my idea of the duty of the trustee is, as I just now said, that 
‘ there do come exigencies when we are required to stand by 
a man £0 situated, so assailed. Iam ready to stand by him 
and I believe our board are. [Applause.] I hope if the 
publication of these things has produced impressions un- 
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favorable to Dr. De Motte you will be willing to accept my 
statements here—and my colleagues have confirmed them— 
let those impressions be thereby relieved. I believe this is 
the position to take: that it is the duty of boards of trustees, 
sometimes, to stand by one whose reputation has been scan- 
dalously and maliciously assaulted. [Applause. ] 

Dr. Peer: [In the chair] I should like to say that if I 
were in the place of Dr. De Motte I should wish no higher 
vindication than the source and the manner in which he has 
been so nobly and so perfectly vindicated this day. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. W. R. Barry: Mr. President: In listening to the 
reading of the very able paper of the gentlemen from 
Georgia (my fellow-visitor), I was reminded, sir, of a little 
circumstance that occurred to my pastor. On a visit to Vir- 
giniahe was very unexpectedly invited to preach toa colored 
congregation ; the colored minister invited the white minis- 
ter to preach to his people. The gentleman preached so 
plainly, and his thrusts were so homelike and direct, that 
the colored preacher felt himself a little embarrassed, and 
after the white preacher had gotten through the colored man 
got up and said, “I ’spect now dat some of you people think 
I have been talking to this brudder, but fore God I never 
seed him fore dis day.” [Laughter.] That relieved the em- 
barrassment. Now, I agree to all the gentleman from Georgia 
has suggested, but he will pardon me if I criticise one sen- 
tence, and I notice that he alone has not fallen into the 
error, but that other gentlemen here have used the same ex- 
pression ; they talk about public charities. I, sir, do not re- 
gard the State Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb as a public charity, [“‘ good, good,” and applause, } it is 
a public charity just so far as the education of children who 
can hear and speak is a public charity, and no further ; it is 
a public duty, it is a duty that the State owes to its people, to 
see that all have the benefit of a common education. [Ap- 
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plause.] But I object, sir, and I want here to enter my pro- 
test against the use of the term public charities. Take it 
back, and let us go to our homes, and go to our legislators, 
and ask of them asa public duty and public good that all 
the children shall be educated, shall have the benefit of an 
education alike. I agree with him entirely with regard to 
the relation that should exist between the board of visitors, 
or directors, or managers, or commissioners, or whatever else 
you may term them, and the principal ; it must not only be 
friendly but it must be cordial ; it must not only be cordial 
but it must be confidential; and the principal must have 
the confidence of the members of the board. If this relation 
does not exist there can be neither harmony nor prosperity 
in our institutions. We in Maryland, sir, looking for a 
principal of our institution, looked for quality, and we 
found it in Ohio. [Applause.] I dp not say that we could 
not have found it in Maryland, but circumstances were such 
that, in our judgment, the man to best serve our purposes 
came all the way from the State of Ohio; and this leads me 
to remark that one of the great evils we have to contend 
with in our institutions is the introduction of State and 
national politics into their management. Iam glad, sir, that 
in Maryland we are free from this. [Applause.] Weare now, 
and have been for several years past, under Democratic govern- 
ment, and yet a majority of the working members of 
the board of visitors of the Maryland Institution are 
Republican in politics. [Applause.] Our visitors are 
not appointed for any definite term, and the only 
changes made since our organization have been to fill 
vacancies caused by death or voluntary resignation. The 
appointment is made by the Governor, without sanction of 
the Legislature. As I remarked before, although our State 
went largely Democratic, our board of visitors is largely 
Republican, and we are harmonious; the matter of politics 
does not enter into our organization at all. The president 
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of our board of visitors, who was with us yesterday, is a Re- 
publican in politics. 

Mr. Ey: I would like to ask Mr. Barry to tell the Con- 
vention that he is a Democrat. [Laughter.) 

Mr. Barry: Yes, I am decided in my political convic- 
tions; but Mr. Ely never yet heard me ask him what his poli- 
tics were, [laughter and applause, | and if you will pardon me, 
sir, I do not care what they are [applause] as long as Mr. 
Ely, in his relation to our institution, is faithful and efficient ; 
that is all, as a member of the board, I ask of him. Tocome 
back to the remark that the relation between the visitors 
and the principal must be cordial. Gentlemen of the board 
of visitors, let me say to you if you have any criticisms 


upon the management of the institution, if you see anything 
wrong, or if my friend, ‘“ the farmer from Wisconsin,” should 
happen to fear he would set his foot on a nail again don’t tell 
the carpenter about it, but go to the principal and tell him 
about it. [Great applause.] I think that our principal will 


give me credit for having as keen a pair of eyes as most 
visitors; but if [see anything that I think is wrong I will 
not mention it to the teacher or officer; I tell the principal 
what I have to say upon the subject and leave it with him 
to correct it. Another suggestion: The first nine years of 
our institution we had a dual head—a principal elected and 
responsible to the board of visitors, also a steward elected 
and responsible to the board—a year or more ago we abol- 
ished the office of steward, transferring the duties of the 
position to the principal—the result is a decided change for 
the better. The past year has been the most satisfactory 
year of any of the ten years of our institution, greater 
economy, perfect harmony, perfect accord and peace, and gen- 
eral prosperity more so than any of the ten years of our exis- 
tence. 

Mr. Echols touched a tender chord in my heart, sir, a very 
tender chord. I wondered why it was he knew so much 
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about the deaf and dumb. I wondered why it was, while he 
was talking to us, that he was so deeply interested in them; 
but when he spoke of having a mute daughter, silent, deaf, 
it brought instantly to my memory and heart my own ex- 
perience of the past score of years. This dispensation of 
Providence has placed me in intimate connection with the 
interests of the deaf and dumb in the State of Maryland and 
city of Baltimore. 

I am talking too much; but one more thought, a practical 
suggestion. We have in the city of Baltimore a municipal 
officer called the City Agent for the Deafand Dumb. About 
seven years ago the Mayor of Baltimore, unsolicited upon 
my part, asked me to fill the position temporarily, until he 
could make a suitable appointment. I consented, and each 
succeeding administration has retained me in the position. 
It has been suggested that possibly I retained the position 
so long without competitors because there is no salary or 
emoluments. I shall not answer this suggestion. It has 
been my pleasure and duty, as City Agent, to acquaint 
myself with every deaf-mute child of school age in the city 
of Baltimore; to know where they live; and when the time 
comes furnish the parents with all necessary information to 
prepare the child for school life, and to superintend their 
transportation to Frederick. 

The city very wisely places a small sum of money at my 
disposal, with which I assist those of our city pupils whose 
parents are unable to furnish the clothing necessary. This 
is a city arrangement entirely, and does not apply to the 
State at large. Now, what is the result? One-half of the 
pupils in the Maryland Institution are from the city of Bal- 
timore; and if the counties of our State would take the 
same interest thet the city of Baltimore does in this matter, 
the number of pupils would be largely increased. I throw 
‘out this practical suggestion, as there are gentlemen here 
from other cities in our country who, when they go home: 
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could have some one selected, or serve voluntarily, to look 
after and hunt up those that need the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb institutions. This I regard to be my duty, not only 
as the City Agent, but also as a member of the Board of 
Visitors. [Applause. ] 

THE CHarrMAN: Excuse me if I ask that the discussion 
of the next question should be commenced now by Dr. Gal- 
laudet, because what is to be said on one subject will also 
apply to the other. 

Mr. Hotton: Mr. President, allow me a single moment. 
I arose simply to sustain all that my colleague has said 
before this body touching our domestic affairs, and to express 
my thanks in my own, and, I may say, in my colleague’s 
behalf, for the courtesy that this Convention has thus ex- 
tended to us as an institution, and for the hearing they have 
given Dr.Chapin; and I do this, sir, because I shall not per- 
haps be able to be in attendance upon the Convention any 
longer. 


I will just add one word to what has been said by 
my brother trustees. I have told you that I came as a sort 
of a greenhorn here, and my acts at home have been rather 
uneducated. I have gone around the concern a good deal, 
and was troubled about those nails sticking up—and I am 
accustomed to know a nail when I see it—so I blow on the 


carpenter. I am going to blow on the principal hereafter 
about the nails. When I saw a loose door-handle, I told the 
carpenter I wanted him to put that handle on. I didn’t 
want any rattling handle on any doors of our institution. 
One other thing: We have been troubled with the kissing 
question. Now, Dr. Chapin is the president of our board, 
and others of my associates are the executive committee, and 
one of us is the treasurer. I am going to move that the 
kissing be done by a committee, and Dr. Chapin will have 
no other way but to appoint me as that committee of our 
board, and the whole kissing hereafter shall be done by the 
trustees. [Laughter. ] 
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Dr. J. G. Brown, of Pennsylvania: Mr. Chairman, I 
wish simply to say one or two words. I heartily endorse the 
paper of the gentleman from Georgia, and I feel that the good 
member from Baltimore has hit the nail on the head, and I 
would tell the story over again that was told about the 
colored man, to just make my speech. I only wish to say 
one word, as to Dr. Chapin speaking of the trustees standing 
between the principal and the teacher, and the duty to 
shield them. It is the duty of the trustees. They will not 
need it in Maryland, I am happy to say, but there are some 

tates where I feel they will have need, if it is not already 
needed, where the trustees should stand between the princi- 
pal and teachers, and this Juggernaut of proscription that 
has so often exulted in our country to the injury of our in- 
stitutions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We will now take up the discussion of 
the relations that should exist between State Governments 
for the Deaf and Dumb when the latter are under the direct 
and complete control of theformer. Dr. Gallaudet willopen 
this discussion, and those who wish to speak on the subject 
will then have an opportunity. 

K. M. GALLAuDET: The members of this Convention are 
very well aware that a considerable variety exists in the 
manner of organization of Institutions for the Deaf and 


Dumb in this country ; that some of them are corporations in 


the hands of permanent officers whose tenure of office is for life; 
that some are governed by Boards of Direction appointed by 
Legislatures of the States; that others are managed by a 
Board of Direction appointed by the Executive of the State. 
The Maryland Institution, of which mention has been made, 
stands alone, so far as I am aware, in the manner of its or- 
ganization ; being actually a State Institution in close rela- 
tions with the Government of the State, sustained from the 
Treasury of the State, open to the: deaf and dumb of the 
State, and yet governed by a Board of Direction which has 
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the very permanent character of life tenure. It would be 
interesting for us, Mr. President, to consider the merits of 
these various methods of organization, but the subject which 
is before us now, does not admit of adiscussion so wide. We 
are to examine the organization of institutions that are 
under the direct and complete control of the State in which 
they exist, and it is the purpose of the present discussion, 
so far as 1 am aware, to touch upon certain points in the 
practical workings of institutions so organized that may 
give occasion for anxiety. I believe there is no method 
which presents so many points giving rise to anxiety as 
this, and the suggestion made by the gentleman represent- 
ing the Board of Trustees of the Maryland Institution, is 
directly in point; for the most serious question arising in 
this discussion, is this, the possible interference in the 
management of institutions for the deaf and dumb on 
political grounds. I was extremely gratified at the remarks 
of the gentleman from Maryland on this subject, and in- 
terested to know that one institution stands as that does, 
presenting to the country an example of an institution in 
the management of which men of the several parties com- 
bine, and agree to ignore political considerations. There is 
certainly much to be commended in this plan of organiza- 
tion, and it would be well if other States would follow the 
lead of Maryland in these particulars. You do not need to 
be told, ladiesand gentlemen of this Convention, that no 
greater evil exists in our country to-day, certainly so far as 
it concerns our political interests, than the almost univérsal 
acknowledgment of the principle, that “to the victors be- 
long the spoils.” I believe Iam not wrong in declaring 
that conformity to this false principle has been the bane of 
our politics. God grant that it may not goon in the exer- 
cise of its power until it shall be their ruin! For many 
years, so far as I am aware, even in the institutions for the 
deaf and dumb that were governed exclusively by the 
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States in which they existed, political influence was not ad- 
mitted, certainly not to an extent to occasion injury; butin 
later years, the pressure of part¥ has been strong enough in 
some instances, to bring about serious changes in the or- 
ganization of institutions. I will not take time to go into 
the particulars of such changes, for we have rather to deal 
with principles than with the facts that may have occured. 
And it does give me pleasure, Mr. President, to be able to 
say that inthe State of Ohio, where, within a short time 
after a political campaign of a somewhat heated nature, 
when great pressure was brought to bear in this very direc- 
tion, at the behest of the managers of the party which had 
come into power, that in this institution there has not only 
been no interference with the organization of the educa- 
tional department, but that in spite of strong pressure, the 
exi-ting officers from the efficient Superintendent through 
all the corps of teachers, have been reappointed without 
reference to political considerations. [Applause.] And I 
desire, on this occasion, to hold up this action of the present 
dominint party of Ohio as an instance worthy to be imi- 
tated. Just how the difficulty we are considering is to be 


revented, may, perhaps, not be for us to determine. 
’ 7? 


This Convention has no power to speak authoritatively ; 
can simply give public expression to our opinions; and 
I feel that we may justly go so far as this, and urge, before 
the evils of interference in pubiic institutions on political 
grounds have gone any further, that in all the States where 
such interference is possible through the methods of organ- 
ization of the institutions, measures may be taken at an 
early day to render such interference impossible, either by 
the enactment of a law that changes shall not be made in 
the organization of such institutions on political grounds, or 
by a change in the method of the appointment of the Board 
of Trustees, making them more permanent, and not remoy- 
able by succeeding legislatures. That would bea matter for 
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consideration, and for action after wise conclusions had been 
reached. But, certainly, we can conceive of no greater dis- 
aster that could befall the great work of instructing the deaf 
and dumb of this country than that the institutions for their 
benefit should become the foot-balls of political parties; that 
men and women who have worked long and faithfully should 
be suddenly removed from their positions, and possibly at a 
time in life when it would be difficult for them to make new 
arrangements; to be cut off from obtaining the means of 
support. The speaker has lived long enough in Washing- 
ton to understand quite fully the wretched influence exerted 
upon the minds of men and women who are trying todo 
their duty, by the consciousness that, however faithfully 
they may perform their duties in the offices that they are 
filling, of greater or lesser importance, they may at any mo- 
ment be removed from their positions, through no fault of 
their own. That consciousness often takes the life out of 
their work, making them subservient; leading them to feel 
that their hold upon their situations depends rather upon 
the influence that they can secure behind them to back 
them, than upon the resuit of a faithful performance of their 
duty. Mr. President, I need not draw this picture more 
fully; these hasty outlines, I am sure, will be sufficient to 
show this Convention, and to show the public who shall con- 
sider the proceedings of this Convention, how great the dis- 
aster would be if the practice should ever become general in 
states, where the state controls the institutions for the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb, of making appointments and 
removals for political reasons. And in this connection, 
Mr. President, [ desire to make a suggestion in regard to the 
action of the officers of such institutions in relation to polit- 
ical matters. It seems to me that it is worth while for those 
of us who are connected with such institutions to remember 
that, no matter what the organization is, if its support is de- 
rived from the State, if it is doing the work which is dele- 
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gated to it, no matter how its immediate control may be 
effected, those who are doing the work of the State through 
the agency of such institutions, are practically officers of the 
State; and it seems to me that the highest principle of action 
in such matters would induce every one connected with such 
institutions to abstain at least from being partisans, or from 


being active in the pursuit of the objects of political par- 
ties. No one will deny that on every one to whom the right 
of suffrage has been accorded, also rests the duty of exercis- 
ing that right. Those, who have not the right, 
one of whom is the present speaker, and who may 
perhaps, therefore be in sympathy with our friends, the 
ladies, some of whom complain because they have not the 
right, I have sometimes thought were relieved in these 
troublesome days of political upheaval from a duty which 
is often embarrassing; but in this country, and wherever 
the right exists, there, of course, the duty follows; and I 
would not say that officers of the State should abstain from 
the discharge of their duties as electors, but it seems to me 
proper that they should not be partisans, that they should 
not be active in politics, and so lay themselves open to the 
charge of using the power which they derive from their posi- 
tion to effect political ends. I think if that could be the 
rule observed by the officers of our institutions there would 
be no ground for complaint on the other hand by those who 
might claim that politics should be kept entirely out of in- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb. 

There is still one point to which I desire very briefly to 
allude. It has been mentioned, I think, by oue, if not more 
of the trustees of institutions that have spoken—that of 
making a suitable provision for the full compensation of 
those who are called to do the work of the State in these in- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb. I hold, Mr. President, 
that the state that cuts down salaries because it has the 
power to do it, and undertakes to save money for the State 
in that way out of the salaries of men and women who are 
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doing the most laborious sort of work, and of whom I have 
never heard that any have been overpaid, is performing an 
act of absolute injustice; it can not be looked at in any other 
light; and the fact that retrenchments can be effected in 
this manner, because teachers of the deaf and dumb are 
practically powerless to resist, only heightens the injustice 
of the act. And I trust that those that are with us now in 
the capacity of trustees, whose duties have been so cle :rly 
and eloquently set before them in the paper that was first 
read to us this morning, will never suffer such retrenchments 
to be made without the most earnest and persistent protest 
to the legislators and to committees that propose such re- 
trenchments. There is such a thing as economizing the life 
out of service, and service of deaf-mute instructors in the 
country is too important an one to be so treated. 

I can not not close these brief remarks, Mr. President, 
without adding a single word of very warm appreciation of 
the remarks which have come to us from the gentlemen who 
acts in the capacity of trustees or directors of institutions 
for the deafand dumb. They serve as words of cheer to us 
who are striving to bear the heat and burden of the day, and 
I believe that when their earnest utterances have been 
given to the public as a part of the proceedings of this Con- 
vention, they will not fail to uplift and sustain and 
strengthen the work which we are here called upon to rep- 
resent. [Applause ] 

Mr. Jacozps: Mr. President, I desire to make but a brief 
remark, by way of suggestion, upon one of the phases of this 
question—of the relations which should exist between the 
State government and institutions for the deaf and dumb, 
when the latter are under the direct and complete control of 
the former. I indorse, to the letter, everything that Dr. Gal- 
laudet has said in regard to the question of politics entering 
in and influencing the management of the institution. I 
indorse every word he has said in regard to the question of 
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salaries—the question of employing men and putting them 
into these situations, offering them a temptation to accept 
these situations, and then, after they have disqualified them- 
selves for every other profession in life, to cut down their 
support, or turn them out in the world without a sufficient 
support. It is a crime against the profession, and it ought 
to be so declared by the profession and by the men who ap- 
preciate the importance of sustaining the profession. But 
there is one question in regard to appropriations from the 
State that I wish to allude to. The State of Kentucky, in 
some respects, is unique. Ido not believe that the manner 
in which the appropriations are made is adopted or followed 
in any other State. It began at the organization of the in- 
stitution, and has never been chariged. The committees 
who had this organization in charge when the institution 
was established, more than fifty years ago, made a calcula- 
tion as to what they believed would be required for each 
pupil in the institution, and from time to time that was ad- 
justed and changed until a certain amount was fixed upon 
which would be considered sufficient to sustain each pupil 
that entered the institution each year, and that was made a 
statute of the State, and that is the law on the statute books 
of the State to-day, that each pupil that enters that institu- 
tion is entitled to draw upon the State treasury for so much 
money. It is one hundred and forty dollars, fixed by statute 
in 1832. Afterward an appropriation was made of three 
thousand dollars, also fixed by statute, and it is drawn an- 
nually through the Auditor of State from the treasury, and 
that pays the salaries of the teachers. If there is an insuffi- 
ciency of that sum, it goes into the whole amount that the 
institution draws out of treasury. The salaries are paid from 
both sums. They constitute the revenue of the institution— 
the income. In 1866, the extravagant increase in expendi- 
tures necessitated an increase of revenue, and the Legisla- 
ture appropriated by statute three thousand dollars annually 
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to increase this sum, so that we now draw the sum of one 
hundred and forty dollars for each pupil and the sum of six 
thousand dollars for salaries; so that if the Legislature does 
not make any special appropriations for the institution, it 
goes on and receives its annual appropriation ; and if it is 
necessary in the future to increase this amount, we feel con- 
fident we can go to the Legislature at any time, and ask for 
an increase of it Of course, in the annual account of all 
expenses, every item of money expended is accounted for, 
and the Stat: will, at any time, give us an increase when we 
really need it. This has enabled us to adjust our expendi- 
tures toour income, and to expend our income in those chan- 
nels that we consider most important, one of which is to pay 
those we employ a reasonable salary. It has been promised 
them; it is given to them. They are entitled to it as long 
as they are in the institution ; and it can not be cut down in 
any sort of justice, or with any sort of fairness, to the mem- 
bers of the profession. If a man is unfit to fill the position 
they have called him to, and unfit to earn the salary they 
have promised him, they should promptly dismiss him from 
the institution and employ somebody else capable of render- 
ing the service. 

Dr. PatMerR: Mr. President, I see the President of the 
Board of Education of the City of Baltimore, who is also a 
Director in the Institution for Colored Deaf Mutes in that 
city. I allude to Mr. John T. Morris. He has had great ex- 
perience in these matters, and on the subject of the paper 
read by Mr. Echols, as he is a Trustee of the Institution for 
Deaf Mutes as well as a Trustee of the Institution for the 
Blind. I hope that you will call upon him to address the 
Convention just at this stage of the proceedings. [Applause. ] 

THe CHAIRMAN: The Convention will listen with great 
pleasure if Mr. Morris will come upon the platform and 
speak*a few words in this connection. 

Mr. Morris advanced to the platform. 
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THe CHarrRMAN: Mr. Morris will address the Convention 
in connection with this subject. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairmau, and ladies and gentlemen of 
the Convention: I sincerely r>gret, sir, that severe indispo- 
sition prevented me from reaching your city until a short 
time since, and on that account I have been debarred the 
pleasure of being present at the deliberations of your Coa- 
vention; I have, therefore, had no opportunity whatever of 
hearing what has been said. I have, however, avail-d my- 
self of the press, which has so freely and so liberally reported 
your proceedings, and from that source I have ascertained 
that during the proceedings of this Convention you have de- 
voted yourselves to the consideration of the moral, and the 
intellectual, and the physical condition of those who are com- 
mitted to your care, and that you have been making every 
possible effort to benefit them in those three relations. Sure- 
ly, sir, this in itself is a noble work, and the capital of this 
good old State does itself great honor and credit in welcom- 
ing here this Convention and another Convention which 
assembles immediately succeeding your own, equally inter- 
ested in benefiting the cause of humanity. It is a noble 
work in which you are engaged. Sir, you have accomplished 
great results in the past, and if you labor in the future as 
you have in the past, the results of the future will be found 
greater than those accomplished in the past. It has been my 
pleasure and privilege for some years past to have been con- 
nected with several institutions of this character. We do 
not consider them as my friend Barry, from Maryland, whom 
I am glad to meet on this occasion, has well said, we do not 
call them public charit 2s in Maryland; we call them public 
duties imposed upon S:.‘e legislators and others in authority, 
the appropriating of an amount of money sufficient for the 
education and for improving the condition of all those who 
are entitled to it. We do not look, sir, upon those who are 


afflicted in this way as subjects of public charity ; we recog. 
15 
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nize them as entitled to the same consideration as the seeing,. 
only under different circumstances. I have had the honor, 
for some years past, also to have been connected with the 
Board of Education of our city, and I have never known any. 
distinction either in my relation to the seeing, or to the deaf 
and dumb, or to the blind, in the matter of education, and 
to the disbursement of money for their benefit. I think it 
is our duty, sir, to provide most liberally, if not lavishly, for 
the education of those who are afflicted in this way. Ithink 
it is our duty to give them the same facilities precisely with 
those who are not afflicted, so that we may elevate them to 
the same position precisely, and that they may move and live. 
upon the same plane that you and I do, sir. 

Upon the important subject about which my friend, the 
representative from her Majesty, the Queen, has been kind 
enough to speak, I take great pleasure, sir, in saying a few 
words. 

I have always looked upon the position, and character, and 
standing of a teacher, I do not care in what relation that. 
be, whether it be of superintendent or subordinate teacher, 
or in whatever relation the teacher performs the duty, I have 
been in the habit of looking upon that person as occupying 
an elevated position in society. I have sometimes thought 
and said that if the profession has not attained the position 
that the other learned professions have, it is owing to those 
who pursue it, in part, as well as the community at large. 

Were I a teacher, sir, imparting instruction to those in 
any position, I should demand for my profession, from the 
public, that regard, and that esteem, and that consideration 
which your profession is entitled to receive. [Applause.] I 
have always held, sir, that persons occupying the positions 
of superintendents and teachers of the deaf and dumb and 
the blind, as well as the seeing, should be appointed and 
should receive attention, not by reason of their political or 
by reason of their sectarian influence, but purely and ex- 
clusively from their qualifications for the place. [Applause. } 
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I think, sir, it would be the most unfortunate day for all 
charities of every kind, as the distinguished gentleman who 
has just left the platform said, when appointments are made 
from any other consideration than qualification. I think 
that no man should be appointed to the position of superin- 
tendent, or trustee, or commissioner, or whatever you may 
chcose to call those taking charge of institutions of this sort, 
except purely from his qualifications for the place. Any 
man who seeks the position of superintendent, or the posi- 
tion of trustee or committeeman, or anything of that sort, 
from considerations either of a personal character, or per- 
sonal aggrandizement, or party bias, is unfit for the position. 
Noble charities, sir, wherever they are, should have noble 
citizens to maintain them; and if people are put in that 
position who are properly fitted for the place, they should see 
that proper persons are put in charge of those institutions. 
Happily, sir, in our own State, as my friend Barry has said, we 
are rid of many of these embarrassments. You are aware, 
perhaps, and by this time this Convention are generally 
aware of the fact that we in Maryland have no such consid- 
erations to control us. Our boards of trustees are free from 
such influences. Our superintendents of the State institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb, and blind, and insane, are free 
from all embarrassmeuts on this score. No political party 
has suflicient influence in our State to remove persons who 
are performing their duty in either of these relations. [Ap- 
plause.] We have learned and believe, Mr. President and 
members of the Convention, that a common councilman may 
be selected, that a legislator may be selected, or even a gov- 
ernor may be selected from the mass at large, without refer- 
ence to his intellectual or, perhaps, moral qualifications, and 
often he may perform his duty as such; but you can not take 
a man to fill a position such as those you and other honored 
gentlemen around me fill, you can not take such a man from 
the mass at large, without training. You may find a man 
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who is a politician to fill a political place, but you can not 
find a man to take the position of those who are removed, if his 
party qualification is the only consideration for his appoint- 
ment. I trust that those of you who are suffering from this 
infliction in any way may soon be relieved, as we are. I look 
upon the duty of a trustee to the institution with which 
he is connected as one of the most sacred kind. I regard 
the trust as of the greatest importance. With us, sir, we 
are in the habit of’ placing at the head of our institutions 
men in whom we have the most implicit confidence, and hav- 
ing that kind of confidence in their integrity and ability to 
discharge the trust confided to them, we leave the manage- 
ment of our institutions to their judgment and their con- 
science. I am connected with another institution besides 
the deaf and dumb, and we have a superintendent in whom 
we have the most implicit confidence. My honest impres- 
sion is that the superintendent originates everything tkat 
has been for the benefit of the institution, and having that 
confidence, we repose in him just as we would repose in our 
most intimate bosom friend. In the institution for the deaf 
and dumb, also, they have a superintendent of the same 
character, and I am happy to know from the statement made 
by our friend Barry, that the same harmony exists there 
that exists elsewhere in our public institutions. I think 
that no man should be removed from his position who has 
performed his duty. If I had the power—if I were the one 
man power, and could make laws on the subject—I would 
make the office of principal of institutions of this sort per- 
manent, appointing for life, removing only upon the failure 
to perform their duty, and that after a proper investigation 
of the charges made. Then the incumbents of this office 
would feel that there is some stability in the position; then 
they would feel, sir, that there was no risk of removal be- 
cause they differed politically or religiously from those by 
whom they were appointed ; then they would have full heart 
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in their work, and they would perform their work with more 
fidelity and perhaps with greater success. 

There is one other. point that our friend who last occupied 
the stand made, and which is, I think, also one worthy of 
the consideration of all trustees, and that is with reference 
to the proper compensation of all those who are engaged in 
the work. The day has never yet come, and may perhaps 
never come, when persons engaged in educational work will 
receive the full compensation to which they are entitled. I 
think there is nobody so badly paid, in proportion to the labor 
they perform, as teachers— teachers of the seeing, teachers of 
the blind, teachers of the deaf and dumb; and I fear the 
time never will come when the public will sufficiently and 
fully appreciate the labors they perform, so as to give them 
adequate compensation. There are exceptional cases, of 
course; but I am now speaking of the general rule. But I 
do hold that it is the duty of those in charge of institutions, 
whenever there comes a necessity for retrenching, that the 


last thing that shall be touched shall be the compensation of 
those who are managing the institutions. That is my feel- 
ing, sir; that is the way I have acted in relation to the pub- 
lic schools of our city, of which my friend has spoken. 


When the question of retrenchment came, and it was ap- 
parent to us that we must reduce expenses, and the account 
already was overdrawn for our schools, we determined that 
whatever else had to be retrenched, the salary of our teachers 
should be the last thing that should be touched. By united 
effort we succeeded in carrying our point. And I trust, sir, 
that in all institutions of this kind, if the time comes when 
the board of trustees deem it necessary to retrench for want 
of necessary funds for the management.of your institutions, 
that the compensation of principal and teachers shall be 
the last thing that shall be touched. There are but few oc- 
cupying those positions who, from their salaries alone, are 
able to save much for the future. If they are retired late 
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in life, after spending many year3 in the performance of 
their duty, if they retire from it late in life for any of these 
causes which I have named, without anything being saved 
from their salaries, they are necessarily left where no man 
engaged in an educational work should be left. There is no 
such thing as pensioning teachers. I wish such a thing 
were recognized. It was only recently that the most distin- 
guished man in New York, if I mistake not, the late Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant argued the question fully and strongly, 
and made good points, why men and women who had been 
engaged in teaching all the early part of their life should, 
in old age, be pensioned the same as officers retired from the 
army. While the public may not come up to that point, I 
wish, therefore, whilst you are performing your duty, your 
compensation should be full. I am gratified to find that 
you are accomplishing such noble results. Iam glad to see 
that the Executive of this State has visited you and tendered 
you a cordial welcome on behalf of the State. I am glad to 
see in this city, and this State, so many noble edifices for 
educational purposes in the State of Ohio. It indicates 
what the heart of the people is, it indicates how deeply 
they are interested in the progress of everything that 
benetits afflicted humanity, and I trust, sir, the time 
will never come in this good State, or either of the 
other States which are represented here, when the people 
will become careless or indifferent to the interests which 
you now have in charge. 

I congratulate you again, sir, and the members of the Con- 
vention, upon the work that you have been doing, and I 
trust that during the remainder of your deliberations here 
you will codperate, as you have done in the past, and that 
the action of this Convention may be felt over the entire 
land for good when you have adjourned. 

I thank you for the kindness with which you have re- 
ceived me, and am very much gratified to have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting you this day. 
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Mr. Gupaer, of North Carolina: I hope that the Conven- 
tion will appreciate what 1 state when I say that I have 
been in an embarrassing positiom this morning; not only so, 
sir, but for two years past. When I was appointed, I was 
embarrassed by publications which appeared in certain 
papers. I determined at that time, however, to let all that 
matter pass, but while I have been embarrassed this morn- 
ing, I feel full well that nothing has been intended to reflect 
upon me, or upon my State, and, therefore, I have nothing 
to offer 





no apology to make—about the manner of my ap- 
pointment being one of that number against which the 
charge of political influence has been made. I say, while I 
have no apology to offer, and no excuse to make, I can sim- 
ply state this to the Convention, and hope that they will 
bear with me when I do say, that when I went to the North 
Carolina Institution two years ago, it had 160 pupils in it; 
we closed with 240 last June. [Applause.] There has been 
in North Carolina, within the past summer, five times as 
much money expended in improvements as had been ex- 
pended for five years, all told. To-day, we have a fall treas- 
ury in North Carolina; not a single teacher’s salary has - 
been reduced; two-thirds of them have been increased since 
I have been there. I have not a single teacher under me 
there but what was with me when I became connected with 
the institution. [Applause.] I desired to say this much, in 
order that the position of my State might be thoronghly un- 
derstood by the members of this Convention. I shall not 
admit, I say, that mine was a political appointment; I shall 
make no apology for it if it was; I have nothing to say on 
that point—nothing to admit; I just leave these facts with 
the Convention. Something was said about the colored 
deaf anddumb. Now, in North Carolina we have a colored 
institution; when I went there, it had, probably, forty; it 
closed in June with seventy-six. Next session we will have 
one hundred colored deaf and dumb. Where is the State, in 
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all this grand Union, that can say as much? I call upon 
the representative of Maryland to respond. Maryland is 
doing a good work ; North Carolina is doing a better; and I 
know of no State that is equal to either one. : 

Mr. Dospyns: Being the only Texas ranger representing 
our institutions, I cannot, at this stage of the discussion, 
refrain from saying one or two words. The impression has 
gone abroad that the State of Texas, in the last two years, 
has been cutting off the heads of men, and slaying them 
right and left on account of political preferences; but I want 
to state, as my friend from North Carolina has done, that I 
have no apology to make; and I want to say this, that the 
gentleman now superintendent of the institution for the 
deaf and dumb, in Texas, is a gentleman who served during 
the whole “late unpleasantness” as an officer in the South- 


ern army, and that he has got teachers from several portions 
of the country, and tizat he has never yet inquired one word 
with regard to their politics; and during this summer he has 
done everything he could to secure the services of a gen- 


tleman and his wife from the State of Michigan; and if he 
had been influenced by politics, I venture the assertion that 
he would never have gone so far north for one to serve in 
the institution. When I went there he asked me nothing 
about my politics; he wrote to me that he wanted some- 
body to teach that knew something about the signs. He 
wanted to get men that were posted in the work of the deaf 
and dumb; he cared not where they came from, or who they 
were. My friends from Arkansas seem to have done the 
very same thing; they have sent up here and taken my 
good old friend, Mr. Hammond, of Indiana, as superintendent 
of that institution. I do not suppose they asked him what 
his politics were ; I do not suppose they thought of that. I 
want to say, Mr. President, that our institution, to day, is in 
the most prosperous condition that it has ever been. The 
increase that took place last year, and the year before, was 
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ten per cent.; this year it wil! be fifteen or twenty per cent ; 
and we have a building that, in the end, will cost fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars. As regards the colored people, we 
have not so many as our friend from North Carolina; in fact, 
we have never had but one application from the colored peo- 
ple, and that was last June, the superintendent of the in- 
stitution informed the pupil’s parents that he could not be 
received, there had been no provisions made for it, but he 
would try, during the summer, and make some provision. 
For that the law had not provided,and in order to get that 
pupil into the institution, I had to get married, and take 
him into my house this fall, and teach him myself. [Ap- 
plause.] That is what we are doing for the colored people 
of our State, and as many more as come we will try to 
make some provision for them, even if another teacher has 
to get married. Being from the south—being a representa- 
tive from the extreme south—I stand here to-day, purely a 
southern man, but I take my Republican friend and give 
him the right hand of fellowship, just as cordially as I can 
the strongest southern Democrat that lives today ; and, sir, 
I appreciate the kindness and hospitality, and the polite- 


ness which I have enjoyed in this State of Ohio, and shall 


never forget, if I should live ten hundred thousand years, 
and have my memory, the pleasure of this occasion, and, 
sir, we invite you, one and aliof you, to come, and as I said 
to the Sunday-school, a few days ago, if you come to Austin, 
we will invite you, every one, home with us to dinner; and, 
I was going to say something else, but I leave that to my 
friend, Judge Holten, to do that, as he has, I believe, taken 
all that responsibility. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Barry: Have you any other colored pupil in your 
State that wants to go to the institution to get an education? 
If you have, we have a single gentleman that we will send 
down there. 

Mr. Dopyns: We have one. 
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Dr. Peet: The colored man is assuming a position of very 
great importance, and the beneficence of the Northern heart 
is being returned by the South. 

Dr. Parmer: While the colored man is being mentioned— 


it is a question which should have come up as a separate 
question—I think I may just make this incidental remark 
here, upon the subject of the instruction of colored deaf 
mutes throughout the South, I would like to hear from a gen- 
tleman who has been constant in his attendance on our meet- 
ings; I allude to Mr. F. D. Morrison, who is principal of the 
colored deaf and dumb and blind institution in Baltimore. 
I should like to hear from him on that subject. It is a sub- 
ject which might come up incidentally here in connection 
with Dr. Gallaudet’s discussion. 

THE Presmpent: It would give the Convention very great 
pleasure if Mr. Morrison would come forward. 

Mer. Morrison: I would say that my venerable friend 
from Canada, formerly from North Carolina, taught me the 
necessity of considering the colored man; and in this connec- 
tion I may explain my position in this Convention—how I 
happened to be regarded as an educator of deaf mutes. The 
gentleman from North Carolina says North Carolina is doing 
so much better than Maryland. Isuppose that we will have 
to import more colored children; we are educating all that 
we have. 

We found, several years ago, in our State, that we should 
educate the colored children. We did not undertake the 
work because we felt it was forced upon us, so much as we 
knew it to be a duty. My friend, Mr. Morris, as President 
of the Board of Education in Baltimore city, has under his 
supervision the public schools for colored children. The 
State of Maryland had made ample provision for colored chil- 
dren who possess all their faculties, and it is important, also, 
that the State should make provision for all the colored chil- 
dren who do not possess their faculties. We had one appli- 
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cant, I believe, to be admitted to the institution for the deaf 
and dumb, as there was no institution especially for col- 
ored deaf and dumb and blind children. We did not know 
that there was but one in the State, and I am afraid that is 
the condition of a good many of our States. They say they 
have no colored children and no provision, except in institu- 
tions for white children; and it is my experience that very 
few colored children will seek to be admitted into an institu- 
tion with white children. They do not care to associate with 
them ; they want a provision of their own. I was selected 
to go before our legislature and present this matter, and the 
legislature very promptly responded and made us an appro- 
priation of ten thousand dollars a year to make the experi- 
ment. The experiment has grown now into an institution 
of thirty-five pupils. We do not suppose, in Maryland, as 
our entire population is only nine hundred thousand, that 
it will ever grow above five thousand or six thousand pupils. 
While I am not myself an expert, am not familiar with the 
work of educating deaf and dumb, I have become very much 
interested inthisConvention. I have been enabled, through 
my friends that are in the work, to provide competent and 
efficient teachers for the deaf and dumb. 

The blind, I claim to be somewhat familiar with their edu- 
cation, as I am now getting to be one of the veterans in that 
work. From my experience in Maryland, in our institution, 
I think gentlemen from other States should consider whether 
there is not a large number of blind deaf and dumb colored 
children growing up in their midst in total ignorance. In 
my visits to our institutions I have occasionally found one or 
two—the highest number three—colored children in the in- 
stitution, and a hundred or two hundred white children. 
Now, we know that the colored population of Maryland is 
not so great as the population of New York, Pennsylvania, 
or New England, or some of the Western States; but I think 
that if we take them altogether we will not find three col- 
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ored children in all their institutions. This work I feel a 
very deep interest in, being myself a Southerner by birth 
and education, and somewhat familiar with the colored peo- 
ple, having been raised amongst them, I have always con- 
sidered that we are probably the warmest friends of the 
colored people, the people in the south who know most about 
them. We asked our Legislature to engage in this work. 
The Legislature was a Democratic Legislature, that made 
no difference ; they responded just as promptly, I suppose, 
as the Legislature of Massachusetts or any other State. My 
experience is that we are doing a good work ; our pupils are 
fairly intelligent, and are making very great progress, for 
an institution so young. Before I take my seat I want to 
thank the members of the Convention, and especially those 
who bave been longest in the work of educating deaf mutes 
and are most prominently known in their positions, for the 
very cordial manner in which I have been received here as 
the superintendent of a colored institution; and one, too, 
who is totally ignorant of the sign language. Of course 
the hospitality of the house I had expected, for I had been 
in Ohio before; but I really feel very grateful. Ican hardly 
express my feeling, for the manner in which I have been 
received, especially by the older members of the profession. 
I am very glad, indeed, that I have been brought into it, al- 
though I must say that I feel almost like an interloper. 

Mr. Connor: Mr. President, I became convinced, seven 
or eight years ago, that we ought to make some provision for 
the colored deaf and dumb of Georgia, and urged it upon 
the Board of Trustees. They said something about it, but 
no steps were taken until about two years ago. We have 
purchased property there for the colored deaf and dumb, and 
expect to open a department, either in January or at the be- 
ginning of the next term after. It depends upon what pro- 
vision we can get the Legislature to make. We think we 
will have a school there perhaps numberi: g from thirty to 
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fifty. I think the other southern States will follow. North 
Carolina, I think, is the leader; then Maryland; and I think 
Georgia will be the third. 

Mr. MacIntire: Isee that the President of the Conven- 
tion for the Blind is here present—Mr. Churchman, of Indi- 
ana. He has had great experience with reference to that 
institution, and I would like to hear from him upon the 
subject of the paper read, or the discussion that has been 
going on. 

THe CHarrMAN: I have great pleasure to introduce to 
the Convention Mr. W. W. Churchman, the head of the In- 
stitution for the Blind of Indiana, and President of the 
Association of Superintendents and Teachers of the Blind, 
which is about to assemble in this city. 

Mr. CourcHMAN: Mr. President, at this late hour of the 
day—it is probably near your time for adjourning—I hardly 
feel it would be right to impose any extended remarks upon 
this or any other subject ; and it seems to me that, under the 
circumstances, it may be sufficient for me to say, in general 
terms, that with all the sentiments that have been expressed 
upon the management of institutions (I believe that refer- 
ence was made more particularly to the management on the 
part of the trustees), I have the fullest accord. And I would 
like to say for our Hoosier State, that though impressions 
have sometimes gone abroad that we have been in danger of 
running into politics, or of having political proscription 
with regard to the appointment of superintendents, teachers, 
etc., I cannot recollect a single instance when the charge 
has been rightly made. For myself, though I am no politi- 
cian, yet rank with Republicans, I want to say that we have 
had a Democratic board now for three or four years, at least 
a majority, and the question has never been asked me with 
regard to an appointment, what are the political sentiments 
of my candidate. No reference has been made to that sub- 
ject so far, and we hope none will be made hereafter. The 
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subject is certainly a very important one, and one that de- 
mands the earnest consideration of all public officers, of all 
the legislators and occupants of the executive chairs of the 
various States; and I hope that so far as these things may 
have been practiced, that the time is nearly at an end when 
they will injure our institutions. I will repeat, that with 
the sentiments that have been expressed I am in the fullest 
accord. Our Convention is not yet organized. I think I 
may assume the responsibility of inviting the members of 
this Convention over to the Institution for the Blind, not far 
off, to attend such of our sessions as you may have it in your 
power to attend during the remainder of our sittings in the 
city. Thanking you for this opportunity to tender the in- 
vitation, I believe I have nothing further tu say that will 
be of interest. [Applause.] 

Mr. Mac IntTiRE: I move we take a recess until three 
o’clock. 

Mr. Stone: Mr. President, I have been charged with a 
message to the members of this Convention, from one of the 
veterans in our work ; perhaps it may be appropriate to de- 
liver it at this time. I refer to the Rev. W. W. Turner, of 
Hartford, so long connected with the American Asylum and 
President of the last Convention at Belleville. Mr. Turner 
desires me to say to the members of this Convention that 
he regretted that his failing health would prevent him from 
attending. He desired me to bring his cordial greeting to 
all the members, and express his deep and continued in- 
terest in the cause in which we were laboring, and to ex- 
press his best wishes for the success of this gathering. 

Dr. THomas GALLAUDET: Allow me to offer the follow- 
ing resolution : 

On motion of Mr. Thomas Gallaudet, the following tele- 
gram was sent to Rev. W. W. Turner, of Hartford. 

The Ninth Convention of the Teachers of the Deaf and 
Dumb in America holds in grateful remembrance your life- 
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long labors for the benefit of those for whose welfare it is 
convened. Your executive ability and genial bearing as 
the President of the Hight Convention at the Ontario Insti- 
tution were productive of the most gratifying results. 
Your mantie has fallen on a worthy successor, Rev. Dr. 
Chapin, President of Beloit College. 

Dr. THos. GALLAUDET: Iam sure that all of us have in 
mind the picture of our venerable friend as he presided at 
the meeting at Bellville, as he cordially shook hands with 
us from time to time, and expressed his kindly words, and 
in the manner in which he addressed the assemblage of our 
friends who showed us so much hospitality at Belleville and 
Pictou. Iam sure that his effortsin the way of addresses, 
at that time, were attended with very favorable results, they 
produced a really good impression. I am sure in the evening 
of his days it will be very gratifying to him. He may be 
called away before we separate, we cannot tell. He is an 
aged man, and a few words from the Convention will be very 
pleasant. 

Mr. Mac InrirRE: I arise to second the motion, I know it 
is hardly necessary, because it will have the second of every 
one in the Convention. I have been long acquainted with 
Mr. Turner, have met him frequently in Conventions with 
the rest of you. I know the heart of this Convention will 
go out to him in his declining years, now that he is not able 
to be present. He has hardly ever been absent from the 
Conventions heretofore. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Dr. THoMAs GALLAUDET: I have another resolution to 
offer : 

Resolved, That this Convention has heard, with regret, of 
the resignation of Mr. J. Scott Hutton, as Principal of the In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, in Halifax, N. S., because 
this body is thus deprived of one of its most active and use- 
ful members. We offer to our late associate our best wishes 
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for his success in his new position as Vice-Principal of the 
Ulster Institution near Belfast, Ireland. 

We all remembered our friend Hutton, his genial ways, 
and his attention to business at the time of the Convention, 
and he grew in our estimation from the time we first knew 
him at the Convention, and I am sure we all agree that it 
is a matter of regret that he has left us, and we hope that 
he will be successful in his new relations. 

Tue CuarrMaAn: The motion offered by Dr. Gallaudet 
has been seconded. You all understana its purport as an 
expression of very great encouragement toa man whom we 
all esteem, and whose future prosperity we desire. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. E. A. Fay: I have in my hands a letter from Mr. 
Valentine, a former member of the profession, expressing 
his regret at nut being able to be present. With your per- 
mission I will hand it to the secretary to be read. 

The secretary read the letter as follows: 


FROM EZRA G. VALENTINE, ESQ. 


CHICAGO, August 19, 1878. 


Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, National Deaf Mute Convention, Colum- 
bus Ohio: 


My Dear Sir anv Frienp: I well remember the pleas- 
ure and profit afforded me by your call on me at my office in 
this city a few months since, and I have not forgotten the 
very kind and cordial invitation you then gave me, both in 
your own behalf and that of the committee, to be present 
at the National Conventiou now in session at Columbus. 

Nothing would afford me greater gratification than to at- 
tend the Convention, and I regret exceedingly that other 
engagements prevent me that pleasure. 

I assure you, that, although engaged in another field of 
labor, I shall ever entertain the deepest interest in the cause 
of deaf mute instruction. I very much enjoyed the Con- 
ventions which it has been my privilege to attend hitherto, 
and, I trust, the present gathering at Columbus may prove 
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as profitable to those in attendance, and may impart as 
great benefit to the profession as have the former meetings. 
Please present my regards and best wishes to old friends 
in attendance. : 
Yours with great regard, 


Ezra G. VALENTINE. 

An invitation was presented from the Warden of the Ohio 
Penitentiary to visit that institution. The invitation was 
unanimously accepted. 

THE CHarRMAN: (Dr. Peet). I would say here that I 
should hope that it would be promptly accepted, and the in- 
vitation extended by the President of the Convention of the 
teachersof the blind, that a great majority of this Convention 
will show their great appreciation of this important work, 
which is accomplishing such wonders at this age of the world, 
and that they will do themselves the honor of being honorary 
members of that Convention as so many gentlemen of that 
Convention have consented to become of ours. Is there any 
other business for the morning? if not, according to the gen- 
eral arrangement, we will take a recess. Before we take our 
recess I would call your attention to the announcement 
made on the programme, that after dinner a systematic tour 
over the house and property of the institution will be taken. 
The Convention will now take a recess. 

Convention took a recess to 3 P.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President called the Convention to order at 3 P.M., 
and announced, as first in order, a paper upon Articulation, 
by Mr. Westervelt. 


ARTICULATION. 


BY Z. F. WESTERVELT, OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ten or twelve years ago articulation met nowhere with gen- 
eral favor. If anyone had said in a Convention that he deemed 
16 
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it advisable to introduce articulation into all our schools 
he would have been considered a fanatic. But since that 
time, during the intervening years, this method of instruc- 
tion has grown in favor, and to-day there are few institutions 
in the country that have not one or more classes for instruc- 
tion in this department. But in most of the American 
schools instruction in articulation is given only as an 
adjunct to the ordinary school exercises, while in Germany, 
and, I believe, three of our own schools, the so-called German 
method is used as a medium of instruction in all studies 
pursued. It was this ““German method” which was so 
strongly opposed upon its introduction in this country and 
which still has no little opposition to contend with. What 
seems desirable, as a result of the discussion that is to take 
place this afternoon, is that those interested and engaged in 
the work of instruction in articulation may be encouraged to 
go on, that no one may be discouraged by thinking that all 
has been done that may be in this direction, and that those 
in whose minds the benefit of articulation to the deaf is still 
a question may be led to consider the subject further. If 
we can encourage those who are laboring under difficulties, 
without the codperation of those who should be their most 
earnest supporters, to persevere, and by the results of their 
faithful labor convince the skeptical, our discussion will 
accomplish good. In reading a report made by Dr. Peet to 
the last Legislature, which met with such favor that it was 
republished in the Annals, I noticed a statement to this 
effect: “No mere approximation should be accepted. In its 
application to the points we are considering, this principle 
requires that, for practical purposes, the deaf-mute shall 
have a vocal utterance so clear that it shall not require, on 
the part of the hearer, an ear educated and attuned to his par- 
ticular mode of enunciation, nor a mind quick to catch his 
meaning through the necessities of the connection, so natural 
that it shall not startle by its peculiarity, so correct that it 
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shall not be a perpetual appeal to the sympathies of the 
benevolent and the complaisance of the humane, so agreeable 
that it shall not excite the mirth of the unthinking nor the 
ridicule of the unfeeling.” If we accept this. our question is 
answered at the very outset. Is it worth while? Is it feasi- 
ble that the deaf should be taught to articulate? But it 
seems to me this is demanding too much of articulation, if 
Dr. Peet really means what his words imply. Upon reading 
this I reviewed mentally my own work; not only my work 
in the articulation class but in other classes ; my own work, 
and all the work I had seen done by able teachers in sign 
classes, and I was obliged to acknowledge that if our schools 
are expected to approach so high a standard we must admit 
that we have come far short of success. We are trying to 
teach our pupils to write, to give them an intelligent use of 
the English language, but can any teacher say, subjecting it 
to a similar test as that to which Dr. Peet would subject the 
articulation of the deaf, that the composition of a deaf-mute 
pupil of from 8 to 10 years’ standing is so clear that is does 
not require, on the part of the hearer, some familiarity with 
his style, at least an acquaintance with the peculiarities 
common to the compcsitions of deaf-mute pupils to enable 
him to understand it? Oftentimes I have been called upon, 
by persons unfamiliar with the deaf, to interpret the writ- 
ings of even so-called educated deaf-mutes; and it has re- 
quired the skill gained by years of association with the deaf 
to enable me to understand them myself. These, of course, 
were compositions not of bright scholars, but of those of 
ordinary capacity, perhaps, below the average in ability. 
But the compositions of a majority of our pupils who have 
been in school five or six years will not, I believe, come up 
to this standard. The style of their composition is not 
natural; it is full of errors and peculiarities which would, 
unquestionably, startle the ear of the hearer unimformed as 
to the condition of the writer. Take for example one of our 
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deaf-mute newspapers—the Deaf-Mute Journal. It is full of 
inaccuracies, and I am sure that one who would pronounce 
the work well doue must consider how great were the diffi- 
culties to overcome. 

The sympathies of the intelligent reader must be awak- 
ened not less by their ineffectual attempts at a correct, easy, 
and graceful style of composition, than by the oftentimes 
labored attempt of the deaf person who speaks. It seems 
to me that all that can be required of articulation (and it is 
as much as we door can attain in very many cases in 
teaching written language), is that the pupil should be able 
to communicate readily with his friends at home, ani with 
those associated with him in work—in whatever employ- 
ment he may engage. We are not called upon to make ac- 
complished orators of our pupils, or even to fit the child of 
medium ability to become a polished member of society. 
We are expected to train them to habits of industry, and to 
give them such means of communication with speaking 
people as will best insure their success in business, render 
them most useful and happy in their ,homes, and agreeable 
as members of society. As our pupils after leaving school 
are to be surrounded by hearing people, they should have 
given them, if possible, that means of communication which 
will be most natural, most easily comprehended, and least 
annoying to their friends. I findin Dr. Gillett’s report of 
1874, returns from fifteen or twenty parents, to whom he 
sent a list of questions, from which it is shown that twelve 
or fifteen of the pupils of his school (I do not know what 
number received instruction) had learned to speak so well 
that when at home they were in the habit of conversing 
with their parents and friends, also, to some extent, with 
strangers unaccustomed to their peculiarities of voice and 
enunciation. I have not had opportunity to obtain reports 
from other institutions on this point, but believe we should 
find upon inquiring as much to encourage us, where teach- 
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ers of special ability have labored zealously, and with faith 
in what they undertook. As to the value of articulation to 
the deaf—a deaf mute who has not himself learned its 
worth, cannot be considered a competent judge. The gen- 
tleman who spoke upon this subject yesterday, said that 
after one year’s instruction in articulation, he had accom- 
plished so little, that he considered his year wasted. Though 
this is to himself a conclusive argument against articula- 


tion, I think it is only so,in so far as he is concerned. 
Does it argue against the advisability of giving instruction 
in music to children, that a lady of my acquaintance who 
gave a year to the study and practice of piano music in her 
girlhood, could net at the end of the year play upon the 
piano, had in fact scarcely mastered the rudiments? We 


might attribute her failure—as she considered it—to a lack 
of ability on her part, or to the fact that she had given her- 
self only time sufficient to make a beginning, but the single 
case proves nothing. No more does the fact that a deaf son 
brought up by deaf mute parents, who devoted asingle year 
to the study of articulation without success and without 
satisfaction to himself, argue against the value of articula- 
tion to the deaf. It should not be overlooked, the fact that 
the art of teaching the deaf to speak is comparatively 
new in our country. We have few teachers who 
are experienced, who know what may be accomplished, 
what may be expected of their pupils. Among all the 
institutions there are few teachers of articulation who 
are regarded as competent masters in their profession. 
Some years ago an experiment in teaching articulation was 
made in this institution. Mr. Fay employed two teachers 
who had been teachers of signs, and for two years they had 
charge of classes in which articulation was taught, and all 
instruction was given by this method. At the end of that 
time it was decided that the effort was a failure. Mr. Fay 
intended that the trial should be a fair one, and it was, so 
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far as was possible, at that time; but those teachers who 
worked so diligently and faithfully had not the knowledge 
requisite to success in this department. They were not as 
well prepared for their work as some of the teachers in this 
country now are. I am well acquainted with them both, 
and I am sure that neither of them will feel that I speak 
unkindly, when I say that their knowledge of how articula- 
tion should be taught, was very limited. They weremerely 
experimenting in what they did not profess to understand. 
Because there are at this day teachers who labor more suc- 
cessfully, pupils who are taught to articulate, no one will 
say that those teachers lacked energy, or their pupils ability. 
But we must acknowledge that methods have been im- 
proved, and that in the hands of more experienced teachers, 
better work can be and is done. That system of instruction 
known as Bell’s method, in which his symbols of visible 
speech are adapted to the instruction of the deaf in articu- 
lation, is now generally considered the best, and has been 
introduced into the institution at Northampton, in the 
Boston Day-school, in the New York, and, I think, the Ohio 
Institution, in the Western New York Institution, and in 
Illinois. In some of these schools very considerable success 
has been achieved. But we cannot attribute the greater 
success attained in certain schools wholly to the superiority 
of the methods pursued. We believe in every case the de- 
gree of success obtained, depends principally upon the 
adaptability of the teacher to the work. To any one who 
has ever attempted to teach articulation, or who has seen it 
taught, it must be evident that very little can be accom- 
plished with large classes. How can it be expected that the 
teacher of a class of fifty or sixty pupils should be success- 
ful, should be otherwise than disheartened and hopeless, and 
unfited for effective labor. An institution where the teacher 
of articulation has labored under such disadvantage, will 
have no good results to boast, and cannot fairly base a judg- 
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ment upon its own experience. To those schools where 
competent teachers, under the most favorable circumstances, 
have met with greatest success, we should look for our encour- 
agement and for example. I was last evening in company 
with two young girls—deaf mutes—perhaps fifteen or six- 
teen years old. They were conversing together in spoken 
language naturally and easily, and in a most interested and 
interesting manner. It was evident from their enjoyment 
that they understood each other very nearly as well as hear- 
ing children do when talking together at their play or work. 
It was wonderful to see them thus conversing, and delight- 
ful to witness their enjoyment. They did not at once notice 
that they were observed, so absorbed were they in their con- 
versation; when they became conscious of it they left the 
room to continue their little chat unmolested, but we had a 
better opportunity of judging of their ability in reading 
the lips, when they were recalled. Their quicknessin this 
was also surprising and gratifying. If so much can be done 
with six or eight year’s instruction, how much more may be 
accomplished in ten, twelve and fourteen years, the term of 
instruction allowed in some States. In our own institution 
we have two or three congenital mutes who are beginning 
to speak intelligibly; of course using only the simplest 
language, and we think we may reasonably expect that by 
the time they leave school they will be able to converse well 
in spoken language. We have twospecial teachers of articu- 
lation, under whose direction most of the other teachers in- 
struct their own classes. It is not my intention, I would 
not venture to assail the methods of instruction followed in 
our institutions. I know that to every man his own ways 
are dear—it is certainly so with me—all that I hope to do 
to-day, is to bring before the Convention a subject which I 
feel to be one of great importance, and deserving your con- 
sideration. It has been discussed more or less at every pre- 
ceding Convention, and with growing favor. The reports 
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of institutions, laid before those who are members of this 
Convention from time to time, give evidence of greater in- 
terest in the subject, and of more and better work accom- 
plished. It has been suggested that a normal school for 
those wishing to become teachers of the deaf might be es- 
tablished, and no doubt it would be of great advantage in 
our work. Of equal advantage, I think, would be a normal 
class in which teachers could prepare for the work of in- 
struction in articulation. But, I remember that passage in 
the bible which says, “Let not him that girdeth on his har- 
ness, boast himself as he that putteth it off.” Iam greatly 
interested in this subject of articulation, and.shall be glad 
to hear it discussed by those of you who are older in the 
work than I. 


Mr. Atwoop: [Interpreted by Dr. Gallaudet.] I have no 
objections to Mr. Westervelt’s paper. I believe that articu- 
lation can be taught, and it is useful if parents exercise the 


means of speaking. I learned some of it when I came to 
the school at Hartford. I received instruction from a lady 
in articulation and made but little progress. Others made 
more progress than I did. I believe in articulation schools, 
and I believe in schools where sign language is used. I 
only complain against articulation schools because they do 
not use the manual alphabet at all; just simply confine the 
pupil to articulation. They have institutions for articulation 
and sign language going on at the same time. At Boston, 
and Northampton, and Portland, they use no signs. I meet 
some of these pupils and I write. They cannot spell. I use 
signs. I think that some of their language is not as clear as 
it might be. I think that signs would impart clearer ideas 
to words. Iam of the opinion that, in articulation schools, 
you have some use for the manual alphabet and signs, 
although I am not opposed to teaching articulation at all. 
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Mr. GREENER: [Interpreted by Dr. Gallaudet.] I lost 
my hearing at sixteen years of age from the spotted fever. 
For several years I have seen the progress of teaching in 
articulation in the institution. I am not particularly 
drawn towards it. WhenI was in school here, some four 
years, articulation I found being used. Mr. Fay asked me to 
join that class and I was willing. I received instruction 
for some time every day. I felt that I did not make pro- 
gress in the other studies when I was giving time to articu- 
lation. Deaf-mutes are inclined to sign making and writing. 

G. W. CuaseE: Considering the subject of articulation, 
there is some mistake. Two years ago I went to Cleveland. 
I wanted to stay there and start a day school for deaf-mutes. 
I met several gentlemen in Cleveland who seemed to ap- 
prove of the object. They asked me whether I was going to 
teach by articulation or signs. I told them I could not 
teach articulation. I must teach by signs. When the 
matter came to the board of trustees some approved and 


some disapproved. I still advocated the use of signs, but 


several opposed and spoke of somebody who came to Cleve- 
land three years and a half before, who had a boy that could 
speak some, a semi-mute; could not hear. He was sent to 
Cleveland one year and the gentleman was astonished at his 
progress; it seemed like a miracle. He thought that all 
deaf-mutes could learn just like this boy; so he collected 
about twenty himself, who were congenital deaf-mutes, and 
brought them together. This gentlemen brought his son to 
the school board and found there were some twenty children 
about to be brought to school. They were astonished at the 
progress this lad had made and were willing that the school 
should be established, and a lady was invited to come and 
take charge of it. The larger proportion of these pupils did 
did not seem to improve at all; a few made some progress. 
The lady became discouraged and gave up the school, 
as though she could not teach those children. Another lady 
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came, and became discouraged and gave up. The third lady 
came and gave up. The children went home and the school 
failed. I wanted to try the experiment of teaching this 
school in the sign language, and some gentlemen thought 
that the result of my labors would be the same as that of the 
other schools so he was opposed to having any school at allin 
Cleveland. 

THE PrestipENt: There is a word or two I would like to 
say on this subject. I have had, in reference to the instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes, two experiences and a link of connection 
between them. A little before I left the New York institu- 
tion, Dr. Day, now professor in the theological seminary at 
New Haven, who had previously been instructor in the New 
York institution, and was sent by the trustees of the insti- 
tution to Europe to look into articulation schools there, 
brought in his report upon them. I was interested in it, and 
gave ita careful reading. It was adverse, in the main, to teach- 
ing articulation. That was the prevalent doctrine, I think, 
among principals and teachers of the deaf and dumb in this 
country at that time. I came away with that impression. 
Yet there was a single case in that institution in New York 
which had taken hold of me, and about which I felt that 
the institution had never done the right thing. A young 
lady had lost her hearing, I think at the age of ten or 
twelve years of age. When she came into the school 
she had a very sweet voice, and articulation as perfect, per- 
haps, as any child of that age would have. We could oc- 
casionally induce her to speak a little, but generally the 
drift of things in the institution was such that she disliked 
to appear in that respect and she drew back from using her 
speech. I think scarcely anything was done to cultivate it. 
Possibly, something was done at her home to draw out and pre- 
serve her powers of speech. Itseemed to me that some special 
effort should have been made for such a one; but the gen- 
eral doctrine was against articulation, and so she was 
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classed with others and taught only by signs. Soon after I 
went to Beloit to take the position which I now hold. I 
met on the street a man about my own age, who spoke to 
me with a voice quite peculiar, which indicated that he was 
deaf, but he was able to read my lips. He knew no signs, 
though I think he could use the manual alphabet a little. 
For all common matters, as one meets another in the every 
day intercourse of life, we could converse together freely. 
He told me that he lost his hearing when about twelve 
years of age, that his parents—he was then living in New 
Hampshire—had received an impression that if they sent 
him to the asylum in Hartford he would lose all the speech 
he had and so be cut off from association with his fellow 
men. They had preferred, therefore, to keep him at home, 
and in their own simple way help on his education by the 
ordinary means of spoken language. Thus he continually im- 
proved the power of reading the lips. He had learned to read 
before becoming deaf and enjoyed reading very much; but 
his education had been limited to a narrow range. His 
power of conversation extended little beyond the common 
things of every day life, but about these common things he 
could talk with almost any one very well. I put this and 
that together and became more convinced that there was 
something that certainly ought to be done for that class. I 
was called into the board of directors of the deaf and dumb 
institution at Delavan just about the time when the move- 
ment, which led to the establishment of the institution in 
Northampton, was making a little stir in Massachusetts. 
These facts of which I have spoken were a sort of link be- 
tween my two experiences in institutions for the deaf and 
dumb. Itso happened, I think, that at the first anniversary 
of our institution, after I became a trustee, we were visited 
by the Governor and two or three other State officers. 
Among them was a very intelligent German, who, if I re- 
member aright, occupied the position of Secretary of State. 
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We made our usual little exhibition, illustrating, in a gen- 
eral way, the methods and results of our work. At the con- 
clusion of those exercises a few words from the Governor 
were spoken, and the Secretary of State wascalled upon. He 
spoke, at length, of what he had seen in Germany; and 
while he was too gentlemanly to criticise very particu- 
larly our methods, he expressed the opinion that more should 
be done to teach articulation. It was evident to me that this 
view was gaining currency, that it was in itself reasonable, 
and that we should neither be true to our trust, nor com- 
mand the confidence and patronage of our people and of the 
Legislature without providing for instruction of this kind. 
Being called on to speak for the institution, I took occasion 
to define my position and said: ‘So long as I am a trustee 
here I shall be disposed to advocate and sustain efforts to 
cultivate articulation so far as it shall be found practicable. 
I do not know whether it can be made general for all but it 
must be taught, at least, to those who have acquired speech 
before becoming deaf.” At the meeting of our board on the 
same dayI thinkI said: “Gentlemen, you may be sure that 
if we are to go on in our work we shall have to move in 
this direction; the world is moving in that direction; we 
are not up to the times. So we established an articulation 
class which has been sustained ever since by a faithful and 
efficient female teacher. I have been very much surprised 
at the result of her efforts, with either two or three congeni- 
tal deaf-mutes. One boy, I remember very well, whoseemed to 
catch by instinct all that was necessary for distinct artic- 
ulation and to be surprisingly quick of perception in reading 
lips. 

Upon quite a number, however, the same labor spent was 
utterly fruitless. On the other hand, with that class which 
has been uppermost in my mind, and of which we have so 
many representatives here on this floor, our success has been, 
I think, manifest and encouraging. 
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In the process of the inquiries of which I spoke the other 
morning, we had occasion to call one of the girls of our 
articulation class to answer some questions. I had con- 
versed with her a little in the school-room, and said to my 
colleagues, “Gentlemen, I think I can conduct this inquiry 
by word of mouth.” I did so perfectly. The questions I 
put were clearly understood by her, and her answers were as 
neat and pat as any one could have given. My own ex- 
perience and observation have brought me thus to the full 
conviction, which, so far as I catch the expression of our 
brethren on this floor, is now that, of most of our principals, 
that there is a necessity for teaching articulation in our in- 
stitutions. The question how far it is to be carried ; whether 
it is likely to be successful with all mutes; and whether it is to 
be exclusively used in their education,is still an open question 
which further experiment will answer. I understand that 
Miss Rogers and her colleagues at Northampton, regard it as 
applicable to all, and insist that articulation should be de- 
pended on in all the processes of education. It is well, no 
doubt, that the experiment should be fairly tried on that 
plan, and the faith, devotion, and perseverance of the teach- 
ers of that institution are worthy of all commendation. I 
hope none of us will be so bound to our own theories or 
practice, as to refuse the demonstration of actual results. 
Time is necessary to test the matter fairly. I anticipate 
that in the end it will be found that teaching by articula- 
tion is of great advantage to a considerable class of our 
pupils; and yet that even with that class, signs will be 
profitably used for the rapid communication of general 
knowledge; while, for probably a larger portion, signs must 
be the chief means for advancing their education. There 
is, I believe, no necessary antagonism between the two sys- 
tems. For broadest and best results, they must ever compli- 
ment each other. 

Let me address a word more particularly to several whose 
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acquaintance I have made here and in whom I have become 
much interested. I refer to those ladies and gentlemen 
whose ears are closed, but who retain, in a good degree, the 
power of speech which they acquired before this calamity 
came upon them. I would urge them to special efforts to 
acquire the art of reading the lips of others. With the 
strength of mind and the intelligence they have here 
evinced, and the capacity to apply themselves and achieve 
whatever they undertake, I am confident they can by a de- 
termined, persevering exercise of will-power, master this 
art of lip-reading so as to bring themselves into close and 
free communication with their fellow-men. Such an at- 
tainment will add much to their own enjoyment of life, and 
to the ease and satisfaction of others in conversing with 
them. I beg them kindly to receive this parting word of 
friendly counsel. 

As necessity requires me soon to leave the city, I will call 
Dr. Mac Intire to take the chair. But before I vacate it, 
allow me once more to express my sincere thanks for the 
very high honor you have conferred upon me. How much 
that honor means, has been growing upon me as I have 
come to know more of what this Convention is. I thank 
you very cordially for your help in maintaining order and 
bearing forward these deliberations. Ido not know that I 
was ever called to preside over a deliberative body where 
everything moved on so much of itself without the neces- 
sity of any steering by the chair, as has been the case in 
this Convention. I am exceedingly gratified that I have 
been permitted here to meet so many engaged in this work 
and to have my own interest in it revived and quickened. 
I go away from here, in feeling, thirty years younger than 
when I came, for I have been carried back to the delightful 
associations of my younger days when a teacher of the deaf 
and dumb. I am going home feeling much as I did when 
first I landed on the shore of Wisconsin, with those associa- 
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tions fresh in mind. I hope if any members of this Con- 
vention, from whatever section of our country, north, south, 
east or west, shall come within a hundred miles of Beloit, 
they won’t, as the boys used to say, stop a hundred miles 
away, but come right on and let me see them at my home. 
With this renewed expression of my thanks for your courtesy 
and all the kindness you have bestowed upon me, courtesy 
and kindness from the principal of this institution, and the 
whole membership of this Convention, which make this 
among the bright and sunny spots of my life, I tender you 
my best wishes for your individual well-being, and for the 
prosperity of your important work of Christian beneficence. 

Mr. Ecuots: I move the thanks of the Convention be re- 
turned to Dr. Chapin, the retiring presiding officer, for the able 
and pleasant manner in which he has presided over the delib- 
erations of the Convention. The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

Dr. MacIntrre: [In the chair.] I can say in behalf of 
the Convention, in accordance with this resolution, that we 
take leave from Dr. Chapin, President of the Convention, 
with great regret, having business that calls his attention 
away. Hewas in hopesthathecould remain to theclose of the 
Convention. I know, and I think, I speak from the mind 
of every member of this Convention, that his connection with 
this Convention has been a pleasant one and has added 
very much to the interest of it, and to the facility with 
which the business has been carried on to this stage of its 
progress, and I can assure him that he carries with him the 
affection and the love of every member of this Convention. 

Mr. Ecuots: I rose a few minutes ago, sir, to say some- 
thing on this cause of articulation. I said this morning, 
when reading the paper before the Convention, that I came 
here not toinstruct. Iknow very little about the instruction of 
deaf-mutes, and nothing concerning instruction in articu- 
lation ; but I do say, sir, that I am confident that greater 
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effects will be drawn out of the science of articulation, which 
is comparatively in its incipiency ; and those who have not 
that confidence have not the same appreciation of the in- 
genuity or the smartness of our friends of the down-eastern 
States, which your speaker has. I have gotten to believe 
that in matters of invention, anything pertaining to the 
arts or sciences, that there is scarcely anything that the ‘ 
Yankee people cannot accomplish. I recollect a little inci- 
dent that occured a good many years ago that struck me 
with a good deal of force. When I heard it, in 1860, I was 
quitea boy. The secession movement was very strong down 
south, andone nightin Atlantathere wasa mass meeting held. 
There were a great many speeches made, and some particularly 
ardent friends of secession said that there was no danger of 
a war; all we had to do was to set up an independent 
government ; they said the Yankees would not fight and we 
would whip out the north in three months, no trouble 
about that. There was aman in our city who was very well 
known, a very brilliant man. He very was much opposed to 
the policy of secession, and he rose toreply. He knew that it 
would make him a very unpopular man to say that the 
Yankees would ever whip the Southerners, and he did not say 
so, but he addressed them in this way, said he: “ My friends, 
you do not know these Yankees, you do not know how 
smart they are and sharp; they are the sharpest people on 
the face of the earth; look at what they have accomplished 
in the arts and sciences; if they do not come out and fight 
you they will undermine you; you can take two Yankees 
and lock them up together, without a cent, and let them be 
locked up six months, and in that time they will make in- 
dependent fortunes by trading coats with each other.” And 
so I have come to believe, with that gentleman, that there 
is scarcely anything impossible with our eastern friends in 
matters of this kind. Mr. Westervelt referred to the fact 
that he had seen yesterday evening two little girls that 
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were talking very pleasantly. I had the pleasure of also 
hearing them, and I am doubly interested in this system of 
instruction because I have a bright little girl, seven years 
old, whose organs of speech are not perfect. It has been 
quoted from some article by some of our members that a sys- 
tem of articulation will not accomplish anything very much 
until it enables every one to understand what a child says 
with perfect ease. I say that articulation has accomplished 
this much for me, and I would not take $10,000 for it. There 
is no price. When I can hear my little girl lisp the name 
papa, which she has been taught from the lips, it is more 
than I can describe to you. [Applause.] I am confident 
that there will be yet more wonderful achievments in this 
science, in this art of teaching articulation; I have no 
doubt about it; I do not question it in my mind. Mr. Wes- 
tervelt said, afew years ago comparatively, there was very 
little faith placed in any benefit to be derivedfrom it. WhenI 
see twolittle girls converse as pleasantly as you and I could sit 
down and talk, and when I can join in and talk with them, and 
understand what they say and they understanding what I¥ 
say, though not hearing, I conclude if those children can 
learn why may not others learn? It is true they were 
bright; their faces showed that they were children of more 
than ordinary intelligence ; but the time will come, and not 
a great while heuce, in my opinion, when the advancement 
in this art will be so much greater than it is now that chil- 
dren of less intelligence can learn as readily as these have 
learned with the present advancement. I hope, sir, that the 
members of this Convention will look to it, and give this 
system of teaching a fair trial, and do everything that can 
be done for its advancement. So far us I am concerned I 
asserted some time since my desire to have a teacher in 
our institution in that line, and that policy has been 
agreed upon, and I came here as much as anything else to 
learn,something concerning this teaching by articulation, 
17 
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and I feel that I have learned a good deal, and it has been 
very gratifying to me, and I return to my home feeling that 
it has been well-for me to be here for that if for nothing else. 

THe CuHarrMAN: Is it the pleasure of the Convention 
that it will continue this subject any longer? We have 
considerable business yet to do if we close the Conven- 
tion to nighit. If there are any more speeches we would 
like to hear from those teachers that have articulation 
classes. 

Miss Rogers: I had not intended to say anything at this 
Convention, but it has occurred to me that some account of 
pupils, after leaving school, may be of interest to those who 
are looking for the practical results of the system of articula- 
tion. 

We have a memorial society, which our pupils join on 
leaving us. In June, the members write the secretary of 
of the society, telling what their work has been during the 
year, and how they have communicated with their friends 
and the world. ; 

In October the secretary sends a letter to each member giv- 
ing information concerning other members of the society 
and the school. The young lady whose report I read be- 
came deaf at three years and four months, but retained a very 
few words when she came under instruction; those could 
hardly have been understood had she not used some natural 
signs at the same time. She was at school eight years. 
Speaking of attending Sabbath-school class in the place where 
she was spending the summer, she says, “I can understand the 
teacher pretty well.” She had been working in a straw 
shop, where she communicated by speech. Her mother adds 
a postscript to the letter saying we can never know how 
grateful she feels as she sees her mingling in society with 
others, a speaking child. A young lady who became deaf 
at ten came to us at eighteen years. Not having been at 
school between the ages of ten and eighteen, she was losing 
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her voice, and was so timid that for two weeks after she 
came to school she made all requests either in a whisper or 
in writing. She was with us three years. She writes, at the 
time of the re-organization of our Sunday: school, I was chosen 
teacher for a class of girls, and in addition to this I draw a 
picture on the slate iilustrating the lesson of the day. In 
her letter this year she speaks of having spent the winter in 
Boston ; of having gone into society and tie great enjoyment 
she had had init. Another graduate was a young lady who 
became deaf at ten. She came to us at eighteen and re- 
mained four years. She read the lips somewhat when she 
entered the school. She writes of conversing with others by 
means of articulation and lip reading, and it is rarely that 
any one is obliged to resort to pencil or paper in order to be 
understood by her. Here I might add, perhaps, that after 
leaving us she went to New York and had instruction in draw- 
ing at Cooper Union. She says in New York, in going shop- 
ping, the clerks were able to understand her and she was never 
obliged to resort to paper and pencil; but in the little coun- 
try town where her home is, and, consequently, where her 
deafness is known she is occasionally not understood. She 
writes, “while a pupil at your institution I felt that I 
should never be able to read the lips of others as well as 
those of my teacher ; now as I mingle in society I find I can 
read the lips of others quite as readily. Of course I meet 
sometimes with tnose whose lips I cannot read. This 
young lady is now our teacher of drawing, and I think there 
is not a teacher in the institution who dislikes signs as she 
does. 

Another graduate, a congenital mute, who is learning 
steel engraving, writes that he can read his employer’s lips as 
well as he did his teacher’s. His employer said to me that he 
did not see how it was possible for one to doubt the advantages 
of the system of speech and lip-reading over other systems. 
After giving some further illustrations, Miss Rogers said, 
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“ with reference to Dr. Chapin’s question whether all might 
be taught articulation, | would say, it is the opinion of in- 
structors that for five-sixths of all pupils who have entered 
our institution during the ten years elapsed, the system of 
articulation and lip-reading has proved the best. One-half 
the remaining sixth, while considered cases of doubtful suc- 
cess, employ speech and lip-reading in their home.” 

Mr. Homer, of Rhode Island: I came to this Convention 
probably one of the youngest with respect to years. A year 


ago last April I opened a small school of five, which has 


since been increased to ten, entirely on the articulation 
theory, using no signs or the manual alphabet. What I 
want to say in the first place is to thank Mr. Echols for his 
high compliment to the Yankee Land in behalf of the gen- 
tlemen and ladies in that vicinity, as I am the only male 
representative, and to tell him I think that his compliment 
is not misplaced. But the current in this direction seems 
to be all right and therefore I am satisfied. There seems to 
be no question in the mind of all intelligent hearing per- 
sons that articulation, to a certain extent, at least, is a good 
thing, but the theory needs to be worked out by persons 
who have some energy left outside the school-room to work 
out methods, for the purpose of making it a practieable thing 
for the classes. Whether it can be done or not, Iam sure I do 
not know. If it isto beso, there is to be an immense amount 
of work done. In respect to systems and methods, I am not 
satisfied with any that I have seen, but I only say that it is 
not possible for me to earn my living and go on just as I 
am now, with a small number of pupils, devoting many 
more hours outside of school to thinking, than hours in 
school which I spend with them; it is not to be supposed 
that I am to be able to live on ten pupils, in grade all the 
way from seven to eighteen years, of both sexes, mutes and 
semi-mutes, in the same room together. The most discour- 
aging part about the work :is the perversity with which 
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semi-mutes that I have seen: here, with all due respect to 
them, treat our science, and will not use their voices. That, 
I think, is the most discouraging thing that I have ever 
seen, and if I thought that feeling would be universal, I 
should give up the work right off, because it seems to me 
like a waste of time. I will mention one single case. One 
young lady in Providence, who goes in the very best society, 
goes to parties, and does every thing entirely without refer- 
ence to signs. When she is introduced to a person whose 
name she cannot catch from the lips, she, of course, allows 
it to be written. She understands enough for all ordinary 
conversation, and there is nothing that mortifies her mother 
more, who has instructed her, than to have signs of any kind 
oreven the manual alphabet used by her. In reference to 
those semi-mutes who have voices and do not use them, or 
in reference to any of the mutes opposed to teaching articu- 
lation, I should like to ask one question, and that is, what 
use would their sign-making be on the platform without an 
interpreter? And what use would they be ina mixed as- 
sembly? And on the other hand, just think how much a 
semi-mute or congenital mute who has been taught articula- 
tion could do if he was placed in a condition where it was 
necessary that he should use his voice; no matter how poor 
it was; no matter how disagreable it sounded. Suppose he 
was traveling in Europe, for instance, and for some reason 
wanted to use his voice, it would be of inestimable service 
to him. 

Last December a year ago was the first time I ever tried 
to instruct a deaf child in my life. The instruction I had 
before that was in professor Bell’s method and some little 
reading on the subject. It was theoretical, of course. I 
found out after learning Bell’s system that it was not what 
it was cracked up to be. I am using, now, English letters, 
and trying to systematize them in such a way as to get the 
child to speak directly from them. In the case of a boy who 
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has been a deaf mute since he was twelve years old, who 
came to me last April, I find there is no difficulty whatever 
in teaching him the letters, with the knowledge that I have, 
studying phonetics, without the use of any alphabet, that 
he remembers the English letters perfectly well. And 
another thing which I am trying to systematize is some 
method of introducing words which are perfectly regular in 
every way; every letter of which has a sound of its own, 
and every action of which has a distinct plural of “s.” 
And in teaching verbs or adjectives we should teach the 
converse at the same time. 

Dr. Perr: May I interrupt the gentleman a moment? 
A deaf niute wishes to inquire if, in the instruction of deaf 
mutes, Mr. Homer uses any motion, or gesture, or action. 

Mr. Homer: Yes. I started to speak of that a few mo- 
ments ago, and I branched off on something else. I was 
going to say I use the signs, which come to me perfectly 
naturally, but I don’t allow them to use any signs in school 
whatever, if [ can help it. I do allow them to use those 
natural signs which I also myself use for explanation. I 
shall, when I go back, in some cases, introduce the manual 
alphabet. The only way in which I use that at present has 
been in dictation lessons, where it has seemed sometimes as 
though it was throwing a person’s time and strength away 
to make them understand by articulation. 

I have nothing more to say, excepting that in teaching 
articulation there is room for all sorts of methods and in- 
genuity. 

THe PresipENT: It will give us great pleasure to hear 
from Mr. Ellis of Rochester, on this subject. 

Mr. Exuis: Perhaps of all that are here, I should speak 
with the most diffidence upon this question of the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb; for although I have been famil- 
iar with the work of the public schools and public institu- 
tions, and have been a teacher myself, until within the last 
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two years, I knew nothing of what had been done in the 
work of instructing deaf mutes. But since my connection 
with the Western New York Institution, I have felt it my 
duty as well as privilege to learn what was being done for 
this unfortunate class, and it has been a constant series of 
surprises to me, and I have not been disappointed at all in 
the interest which I anticipated in the proceedings of this 
Convention. It was not my purpose to take part in the de- 
liberations ; I did not expect to; but I came tolearn. With- 
out any conference with Mr. Westervelt, our principal, 
however, I want to say a word or two in reference to the 
work he is attempting to do in articulation. 

Asa member of the Board of Trustees, and as one who 
knew a little something about the work, the plans and 
methods of instruction, I was appointed at the close of last 
term to make an examination of the school, which I did, 
giving an entire week to it, and I may say that while I have 
been surprised at every thing I learned in connection with 
deaf mute instruction, nothing surprised me so greatly, 
and I know that it is a matter of general surprise every 
where, where it is known, as to see what was being done in 
the way of articulation. And I know that parents espec- 
ially—we have an instance of it here to.day—can appreciate 
the value of the ability on the part of their children, to 
utter one single word. One father said to me, “Iown a 
farm worth ten thousand dollars. I would give it all to-day 
if that little girl of mine was able to speak to me.” 

It seems, then, that it is worth trying for, it is worth at- 
tempting, and I am sure that I do not misjudge the inten- 
tion of all those who are engaged in the work of instruction, 
when I say that I believe they are all animated with the 
purpose of giving articulation a fair chance, at least those 
of them with whom I have come in contact, and whose ut- 
terances I have read on this subject. 

Now in reference to the Western New York Institution. 
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One class that has received instruction a little more than a 
year, by Professor Bell’s system, were able to repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer together, so that persons who were there, who 
had never heard them speak before, understood what they 
said. They also repeated, with clear utterances, the little 
hymn, “ Now I lay me down to sleep,” and the Lord’s prayer, 
so that it was understood by all. One boy who has been 
under instruction for about fourteen months in articulation, 
read a whole chapter from Sanders’ second reader, so that I, 
sitting at a distance of tifteen or twenty feet from him, un- 
derstood every word ; and he also answered questions by his 
teacher, and questions of mine, that were put to him, by 
simply reading our lips. I understood him distinctly. I 
asked him when he was going home. Hesaid “to-morrow.” 
“What for?” ‘To see father and mother.” ‘ What are 
you going to do?” “ Tamgoing to help my father.” Another 
pupil, a little girl, who had been under instruction but a 
little while, understood and followed the instructions of her 
teacher, going to different parts of the room and bringing 
things to her. Now I undertake to say this is wonderful ; 
but as to the practical value of articulation, of course I 
would not undertake, with my short experience and limited 
observation, to give an opinion. From what I have seen of 
it, it seems to me it must prove valuable as a means of in- 
struction, and that it is the duty of all who are engaged in 
the work of instructing the deaf and dumb, to give all their 
pupils who possess any ability to speak, instruction in 
articulation. 

As amember of the Board of Trustees of our institution, 
I shall be ready to sustain our principal in every measure 
adopted by him to secure to these children the inestimable 
blessing of speech, even though it be only to the limited 
extent of their being able to say, Mother! Father! I love 
you ! 

Dr. THomas GALLAUDET: I try to express,as nearly as 
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I can, the feelings of the Convention. I have no desire to 
go into the subject of this deliberation in any argumenta- 
tive way, but I have felt in regard to this whole matter of 
articulation it might not be amiss to express a single thought 
of this kind. We have with us, and are glad to have with 
us, quite a number of teachers who devote themselves fully 
and entirely to this method of instruction; and as we 
mingle with them in conversation, and know them better, 
we feel a confidence that they would not be pursuing the 
course to which they have conscientiously devoted them- 
selves, unless they saw results which justifies their labors, 
and I think this is one of the impressions in these Conven- 
tions which is of aid to us. We cannot expect to under- 
stand the process of the school-room. We have not time to 
go into all their details. We dooccasionally get glimpses of 
the methods which one teacher likes or which another pre- 
fers, but we cannot expect to understand the processes by 
which these experts in articulation develop these children. 
Another question: We understand fully here there are no 
data of the circumstances in the lives of these children, and 
the different amount of intelligence possessed by them. 
There are grades in every class of people. We know it is 
so in our institution, where we try to improve the mind by 
signs. This, all candid persons admit, and when we have 
confidence in one another, and believe that all are acting ac- 
cording to the knowledge which they have obtained, we can 
come together and present some general features. 

Iam sure that in the addresses of this Convention we 
have had thoughts expressed which will do good; which 
will educate public opinion, which will lead more and more 
people to understand and appreciate what is being done for 
deaf mutes. But for one, I do not expect tocome here and 
find that we have time to go into the details of the processes 
of the school-room. We know that persons are at the head 
of the institutions who have had years of experience, and 
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we are sure they will go from one institution to another, 
that they will read and study; without being commit- 
ted to any blind caprice, but having their minds open 
to the truth. If this impression is produced by the 
Convention among others, I am sure it is not in vain that 
we came together, that we are led to have more and more 
confidence in one another, and feel that we are trying to do 
the best we can, and as the years roll on we shall know bet- 
ter what to do for the different grades of children. I trust 
that these few remarks are not entirely in vain, perhaps 
they need not have been said, but it seems to me we carry 
away this impression of mutual confidence. I am sure I 
have noted the feeling, and for one, I can admit the change 
that has gone on in my own mind in regard to the matter 
of articulation, for one, I had much less clear ideas about it, 
much less confidence in it than I have to-day. My views 
in a great measure have changed in consequence of these 
Conventions, of meeting here persons who respect these 
views. I have not had an opportunity to visit the schools 
for articulation as often as I would like to have done, but 
the impressions produced here are important for those en- 
gaged in this department of instruction; they have led me 
to believe that there is a great deal in it, and as time 
passes on we shall see more and more what the results may 
be; and I feel also that those friends of ours who have come 
into this Convention, have also seen more clearly the reasons 
of the methods we pursue, and that we shall go away from 
the convention helping each other more and more, remem- 
bering each other in our daily prayers, and looking to God 
to give us all that wisdom which we need to do the work 
which has been providentially committed to us. 

Mr. GREENER: I move to lay the subject of articulation 
aside so that we can take up another one on the programme. 

Mr. Tate: I would rather the motion would be deferred 
till I relate a little instance that has come under my obser- 
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vation in relation toacolored man. He is sixty years old 
now ; he is a member of a family of deaf-mutes; at the 
time they were very small they became deaf; they learned 
to use some words, and, talking to every one they meet, 
have learned to speak with great facility. The man can 
read the lips, he can talk across this hall and any man can 
understand him. It is simply on account of the necessity 
in the case that this man has come to the knowledge that 
he has come to. I say this for the sake of those who are 
engaged inthe work. I think it needs all the encourage- 
ment than anybody can give; it is a very discouraging 
work ; one that requires great persistence and energy; and 
I hope this Convention will notfrown upon the work because 
it has not been made a success. I know that a reasonable 
degree of success can be obtained, and I hope we will not 
retard its progress. 

The Chairman directed the Secretary to read the resolution 
offered by Mr. Greener, which the Secretary read as follows: 
I move that the discussion on articulation be laid aside for 
the present and the next order of business on the programme 
be taken up. 

Mr. Eppy: This subject has consumed nearly two hours 
* of the time of the Convention, a longer time than any other 
subject has been discussed, and I think that our friend can 


not complain if we now go on to the next order of the pro- 


gramme. 
THE Presrpent: The next paper is a paper by G. W. 

Chase, subject: A Desideratum in Deaf-Mute Instruction. 
Read by W. A. Cochrane. 


A DESIDERATUM IN DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION. 
BY GEO. W. CHASE. 


The deaf-mute, by those unacquainted with him is some- 
times regarded as preéminently a character sui generis—the 
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offspring or creature of peculiar circumstances and condi- 
tions, made up in a great measure of incongruous elements, 
and is destined ever to occupy a seat in the background of 
humanity; aud many persons frequently give expression to 
such sentiments by speaking of him as they would of an in- 
ferior animal, sometimes calling him “dummy,” “deaf 
John,” or anything else to suit their thoughtless, cold heart, 
and, what is not unfrequently the case, take advantage of 
his condition by imposing on him. 

Quite the reverse with those who have spent years with 
him, either as an associate or his instructor, where they 
have become familiar with his nature and capabilities. 
They all know that, all things considered, he is, in his best 
element, possessed of a range for receiving instruction 
scarcely inferior to his hearing brethren. 

His curriculum, during a ten years’ course, may embrace 
English, Latin, French, arithmetic, algebra, history, geo- 
graphy, physiology, and such other branches as are usually 
taught in high schools and academies. In a competitive 
examination he sometimes comes out ahead of his hearing 
competitors in some of the branches which seem to be 
peculiarly adapted to the mute’s mental grasp. Besides all 
of these he almost every day, while at school, receives lessons 
in unsectarian religion and morality. 

With all of these well instilled in his mind he is sent 
adrift into the world with what may well be said an 
unusually good education; and his teachers may predict for 
him a successful if not a brilliant future. So far as he, as a 
paragon of virtue, honesty, and industry, is concerned, their 
confident anticipations for him may be fully realized. So 
far so well; and now, right here, let me call the attention of 
those engaged in instructing this unfortunate class to what 
I, from experience, am led to consider “a desideratum in deaf- 
mute instruction.” 

As stated above, the deaf-mute graduate is turned adrift 
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upon the world to fight his own battles and win his way in 
the world. For s3ven or ten long years previous, having 
mingled with none but unsophisticated individuals who 
took an interest in his welfare, he very naturally would, on 
leaving school, suppose that very near all of those among 
whom he might happen to be thrown were also free from 
sophistry and chicanery, or, at least, were possessed of suffi- 
cient charity to sympathize with him in his misfortune, 
and would go on in that blissful ignorance until some day he 
discovered that he had been cheated out of what might 
cause 2 world of sorrow and years of labor to retrieve. In a 
psychological point of view it is a dangerous thing to fail in 
anything where much is involved, perhaps more so to a 
mute than to one in the full possession of his senses—cer- 
tainly it is apt to go harder with the mute. 

To a great extent, naturally diffident and good natured, 
the mute appears to be ever ready to listen to the scheming 
advice of others in matters of business. From observation 
I can say that more mutes become involved in pecuniary 
losses through chicanery of others than through reverses of 
business in which they alone were concerned. 

The question very naturally arises, Is the mute incapable 
of managing business successfully? This I answer em- 
phatically, No; provided he is thoroughly and proyjerly 
taught at school. As is now generally the case, he receives 
little that can be called a practical business training further 
than mechanical trades are concerned, and they are few in- 
deed, and not always to the liking of the mutes, as is evinced 
by some of them following a different occupation after leav- 
ing school from that in which they were trained while at 
the institution. 

While at school, after getting far enough advanced in the 
use of language to warrant it, the pupils (both sexes) should 
be taught as thoroughly as possible all of the rudiments of 
a practical business life, such as is imparted in a commercial 
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college, which should include not only all forms of book- 
keeping, but also how to fill blank deeds, write mortgages, 
agreements, wills, orders, receipts, notes, and the proper way 
to sign, witness, or indorse them—in fact, everything that a 
regular business man may expect to be called on to do in the 
transaction of his business. In fact, he ought to have a 
a course of instruction in commercial law. These are of the 
highest importance to every individual. They should also 
be thoroughly impressed with the fact that in this age of 
electricity and steam, particularly in America, where almost 
everything isrush and hurry, individuals often adapt them- 
selves to the surroundings, and that all can not be relied on 
as honest, for appearances will often deceive, and many will 
often not only deceive, but will seek opportunities to cheat 
and defraud those they think partly unable to care for 
themselves. 

As an illustration of this fact, without any intention of 
casting disrepute upon the more honorable portion of the 
profession, two wealthy farmers had a falling out, and took 
the initiatory steps for a law suit to settle it. One of them 
calling on a lawyer was informed that he had been retained 
by the other party, but before leaving the office a certain 
lawyer was recommended to him as a proper person to take 
his side of the matter in the controversy, and he was handed 
a note to carry to thatlawyer. After leaving the office, the 
farmer’s curiosity prompted him to read the note, which ran 
as follows : 


‘* Here are two fat wethers fallen out together, 
You fleece this one, and I'll fleece ’tother, 
And make them agree together like brothers.” 


It is unnecessary to say that he got his eyes opened, and 
hastened to his opponent, where they soon settled the mat- 
ter between themselves. The moral to be drawn is obvious 
enough not to need enlarging upon. 
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It may be claimed that many of the teachers themselves 
are not well enough posted in such matters as the carrying 
out of the suggestions that this paper would seem to require, 
and it may also be claimed that there is no time to give to 
it. It should be borne in mind that “a stitch in time saves 
nine;” and that if the welfare of the mute in its fullest 
sense on leaving school was well considered, the subject 
would not seem at all trivial or visionary. 


I am personally acquainted with a number of mutes, appa- 
rently well educated, who have been made the victims of 
unscrupulous and scheming individuals—almost every com- 
munity having its share of them. Every one of these un- 
fortunate victims, when I came across them, were lamenting 


their loss and attributed it to a superior knowledge of busi- 
ness in those who had taken the undue advantage of them 
as well as a lack of a sense of sympathy. 

[ most reluctantly own to being a victim of my own agent 
and attorney—a man familiar with the mutes, and whose 
position should have been the means of inducing him to 
deal honestly, instead of fraudulently. Had I at the time 
the knowledge of business laws that I now possess, such 
could not have occurred. 

Much more could be added, were I to attempt to explain 
how the teacher should proceed in teaching the branch indi- 
cated in this paper. But as it has been from the start my 
object only to call the attention of the Convention to what 
ought to be included in the course of instruction, it is hoped 
that what little has been written touching it will suffice to 
awaken an interest in all concerned in instructing the mutes 
of the fact that they, as well as hearing persons, can and 
should receive a thorough course of instruction in commer- 
cial law in order to succeed well in business undertakings. 


Tue PresipENT: The next is a discussion on the methods 
of teaching arithmetic, to be opened by Mr. Jacobs, of Ken- 
tucky. 
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Mr. Jacoss: I was put down on that subject, sir, against 
my protest without any preparation for it. I don’t pretend 
to know anything about the methods of teaching arithmetic 
any better than anybody else does. I know that I wrote a 
article on the subject of notation. I wrought out a little 
plan of my own and used it in the school-room. I[ 
have also adopted an idea which I think I got from 
the Annals on the subject of teaching the four rules of 
arithmetic by placing the numbers on a card, in squares, so 
that they would be opposite each other and before the 
pupils. I had those six tables and the method of teaching 
them thrown into form ; I had these six tables struck, and if 
any principal of an institution wants them I will send him 
as many copies as he wants, and will explain the tables in 
notationand send them. But it is late now, the Convention 
is weary, and I move that the subject be laid on the table 
and the Convention proceed to other business. 

Mr. Parker: I have been conversing with at least two 
dozen members of this Convention, and we are very sorry to 
turn the business of this Convention into pleasure. We 
came here expecting to learn something about the methods 
of teaching. This is the only thing on the programme that 
is going to be dropped out; I made a request to the Chair- 
man of the business committee that there might be a little 
regular institute work in the Convention. It is not but 
what I suppose that two-thirds of the members of the Con- 
vention know enough about it, and can’t learn any more, 
but there are some of us who would like to learn something 
about it. I have had the pleasure of visiting two or three 
institutions, and although they may know all about it they 
disagree ; one man teaches the fundamental rules the first 
year, and another man does not teach a word of arithmetic 
for a year. Those papers that have been read have been 
very interesting and instructive, and I have enjoyed this 
Convention very much indeed. I really hope we shall hear 
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from Mr. Jacobs on this subject, and when another Conven- 
tion may be called we at least might havea normal class 
opened. If these subjects are to be followed on the pro- 
gramme I hope the Convention will allow us the pleasure of 
listening to Mr. Jacobs on the subject. 

Mr. WaLKER: I agree with Mr. Parker in his senti- 
ments; I have heard very little that could be used in the 
school room since I have been in this Convention, and I 
should like very much to hear the subject that is proposed. 

Dr. Peet: I don’t know what would be the opinion of 
the gentleman who proposes to give this illustration of the 
subject of arithmetic; but it strikes me that the idea of 
having a session in which those teachers who wish to get a 
special knowledge of special matters might come together 
and have an illustration which might be a desirable one. 
I don’t know what the general views of the gentleman who 
offers to give this illustration are. If it shall be equally 
agreeable to him, we might not only have that, but some 
other illustrations in the evening—practical school work; 
and those members of the profession who are especially 
desirous to study these methods practised by different in- 
dividuals and discuss them might come together and come 
nearer the platform, and have a very interesting time. I 
should be very glad to go myself, and if that suggestion be 
carried out, we might go on now with our miscellaneous 
business. I understand we are not to adjourn to-night, but 
to-morrow after our tour. I move, as an amendment, that 
the topic be considered this evening. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Does the original mover consent to the 
amendment proposed. 

Mr. Parker: Iam very sorry, indeed, and don’t wish to 
say anything against the wish of this Convention, but I 
must, as politely as I can, object to this; though if it is the 
will of the Convention it must be done. We ask but a 
simple thing and it is past the time of adjournment al- 


ready. 
18 
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Mr. Eppy: I won’t take time to make any excuses. I 
can tell the members individually the reasons for what the 
Business Committee have done, but we must get through 
with some business this afternoon before we adjourn. 

Dr. Peet: Gentlemen labor under a mistake. Just now 
Isee by the programme that we are to be occupied this 
evening with the members of the Convention of the Insti- 
tution for the Blind, and none of us, not even those who 
wish to attend to this special matter, would desire to show 
them any discourtesy. The members of the American As- 
sociation for the instruction of the blind have been invited 
to meet the members of this Convention socially in the 
parlors of this institution this evening, so that it would be 
impossible. I withdraw my amendment and would advocate 
finishing the business of the afternoon, and having this de- 
monstration, but nothing further. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The amendment having been with- 
drawn, the original motion stands. The motion is that the 
subject of arithmetic be laid upon the table. 

The question was put, and the Chairman declared the 
motion lost, and that the discussion would proceed. 

Mr. Jacobs drew some illustrations on the black-board ; 
and spoke as follows: Deaf mutes, as a rule, have the same 
capacities for gaining the idea of numbers or combinations 
of numbers, that hearing persons have. It only requires 
a little longer process in the way of development, a little 
more care, and a little more patience in the beginning. I 
think that after the first steps are taken, and careful atten- 
tion to all the processes, that nothing is left in the dark, 
nothing is left behind that is not explained, that they can 
progress in the study of arithmetic, at least as well as 
ordinary children, as surely, at any rate, if not as rapidly. 
I will not detain the Convention, however, by remarks, but 
come to the point of what little I know about the beginning, 
There is one important feature of the wnole subject of 
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arithmetic. I wish that no child should be allowed to take 
one step, not even to write a figure, nor to express a number 
by signs, that he does not understand. Teachers sometimes 
allow their pupils to write great rows of figures that they 
do not comprehend, the pupils don’t know what those fig- 
ures stand for as individual figures, as expressive of a cer- 
tain number they don’t understand at all. I get my pupils 
then to develop first the idea of number; to begin at the 
bottom ; one, two, three, in figures alone; and I take books, 
one book, two books, three books, four books. I go on then 
until they gain the idea of number, and progress as their 
minds progress. After they have been at school two or 
three months, I begin to teach them number, and if the 
progress is slow yet it will be sure, and in alittle while they 
can count one hundred chairs; they can count one hundred 
panes of glass. When they have done that, I don’t care 
whether they can express it in figures; I make them count 
them first with their fingers to get the idea of numbers, and 
then I teach them figures. I never allow them to write a 
figure unless I know that they know what it expresses ; 
then I begin with the digits, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., to 9, and let 
them write them. I don’t go on and write 10, 12, on up to 
one hundred, but I stop till they can count one hundred 
with their figures, they have an idea of counting, and then 
in order to teach them notation I use a set of tables and 
put the figures there in a certain order. I have had pupils 
in my class who have been in school four or five years who 
work sums in addition, subtraction, and multiplication, 
that did not know the value of any given figure, any given 
sum. For instance, they could write down 18641684 and 
could multiply it all up and get the correct answer, and yet 
they couldn’t tell what their answer was in signs, or write 
it out in words; that is, they didn,t know what the value 
of it was, I had to correct it. And then when I have had 
younger classes, I have taught them from the beginning. 
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I never had any trouble. I never found anything to correct 
because they knew everything as they went along, and |] 
taught them simply by the digits, set down in this order. 
I began in it with three rows of figures, and with one row 
first, took the first, made them repeat it in concert, 1, 2, 3, 
4, up to 9, and designated that as the first column; and 
whenever I would hold up my hand and tell them to count, 
they counted them; 1, 2, etc., then counted back, 9, 8, 7, etc. 
When they got that operation so that they could do it with- 
out any trouble at all, I didn’t go on 20, 30, etc., but came 
back to the beginning and went to this second column of 
figures. I fix their attention on this, I ask them what that 
is, most of them will tell me,1,2,3. It is 10, 20, 30, up 
to 90. I teach them that without any reference to the first 
column, and then I would go back, 90, 80, etc., to 10, then 
after they had got two rows so that they could repeat them 
together, and could give me 5, 30, 8, 6, 3, 40, etc., then I 
would let them put them together, 11, 20, 2, 33, 35, 66, etc. 
I had them to refer to them constantly, and gave them a 
certain time every day for the study of numbers. Then I 
went to the third column, 100, 200, 300, up to 900, and back 
and forward until they knew them perfectly, and then | 
would go back over this again, a column of units, a column 
of tens, a column of hundreds, then the column of thou- 
sands, so on tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, mil- 
lions, and they could express in a little while any sum be- 
tween one anda million. I have had pupils a year who 
could sit down and write in figures, and never make a mis- 
take, and add such numbers as 375, 15,etc. Pupils that 
hadn’t been taught any system of this kind, would put 
the five under the wrong figure, but after being taught, they 
would put it in the right place after thorough trial. Idon’t 
pretend to teach by machinery, but it has to be drilled into 
them after constant practice from day to day, having this 
table to refer to. That is about all in regard to teaching 
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notation, the plan is simple enough, but it requires hard 
work, constant practice and drill, and I think it works well. 
One great mistake pupils are apt to make is with such a 
number as 105, they know how to express 100 in ciphers 
and they put the 5 off to the right, and express it thus 
1005. 

The chart I can only illustrate on a square here. It is 
divided up into squares. Each square has a separation. 
This includes all the digits from two, multiplying by 
two up to twelve, then it is divided into squares 2 x 8= 16, 
16--8=2. I believe, as one paper has said, that by a little 
experience in the use of the chart children can easily dis- 
pense with counting up on their fingers. I have seen them 
count, for instance, twice eight, count eight and then count 
eightover again on the same fingers, count eight twice instead 
of putting eight together that way; eight times eight they 
count them over and over again, but with this chart before 
them, to study carefully, they memorized it until they could do 
it perfectly. I make them memorize, but never allow them to 
use the chart. This chart will go before them as a picture? 
they know it, every square in it, and every numerical ex- 
pression, just as a man knows where the men are on the 
chess board and can make the movement he wants to make— 
a man who: has devoted himself to it a long time. The pro- 
cess of adding, multiplication, and dividing is just the same 
with other children as it is with the deaf anddumb. The 
one thing I have insisted upon with the pupils of my class, 
and which I have ever seen in good teachers, I make a practice 
of constantly ; make the pupils work their sums on a slate 
and not only ask the result but have them explain it, tell me 
how they discovered that result, go through the whole process 
of multiplyinganddividing, and find the whole processin signs, 
so that I know they have done the first work step by step, un- 
derstanding every preceding step they took, and see that they 
have not done it by some other method in the book. In 
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these elementary steps I don’t consider a text-book of any 
use at all. I have no preference particularly, but I would 
get thesimplest. If I could I would use my own invention in 
devising problems all the way through for pupils to make 
out, and, when I could, I would put a text-book in their 
hands ; I would try to prepare ‘them for it, and give them a 
text-book, in the course of four or five years, that they could 
use themselves, that would furnish them with a great many 
sums, and, when necessary, I would explain the language of 
the text-book so that they could understand it as far as pos- 
sible. 

Dr. Peet: There tis considerable difference of opinion 
among teachers in their mode of developing the mathemati- 
cal talent of their pupils. There are two distinct methods ; 
one class of teachers put the text-book in their hands and let 
them cipher right ahead and do as much as they can, and 
another set ask but one question at a time and have the 
whole ¢lass answer one question at once. In which does 
your practice lead you? 

Mr. Jacoss: Do you mean whether I give each pupil a 
separate problem to work out, or give them a text-book and 
let them all work the sum? 

Dr. Peet: Yes. 

Mr. Jacons: I have never had aclass that I could teach al- 
together as a class, or give them the same portion of arith- 
metic to study out. Where I could crowd the class, many of 
them I could crowd together, and I would explain processes 
in any given department of arithmetic, and then give them 
a book and let them work out the sums, adding sums of my 
own, afterwards explaining the work, explaining the pro- 
cesses first for them to work out, and then explain the 
work ; afterwards, when they picked it up, if necessary, they 
could explain the work or discover the process if they had 
lost it. But in examination or anything of that kind I 
would, of course, give each a different problem to work. Of 
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course, one of the difficulties of teachers in large institutions, 
they would copy from anothers’ work. We use small slates, 
but I always require my pupils to go to the blackboard, one 
or two at a time, to work out their sums and demonstrate 
them. 

A MEMBER: I would like to ask Mr. Jacobs what is your 
judgment as to the progress that must be made before put- 
ting a text-book, in their hands it the rules of arithmetic. 

Mr. Jacops: I should think they ought to work the four 
rules of arithmetic, and understand them thoroughly before 
giving thema text-book and get them accustomed to reading 
the written statement of the work that they do. 

In response to further questions, Mr. Jacobs said that dur- 
ing the first year he would have the pupils devote just 
about an hour every day to arithmetic, and that as soon as 
they have learned to work under the four rules, and they 
understand the processes, he would give them these written 
problems ; he would first teach them to understand the rules 
andapply them, and then, as soonas possible, write little sums 
for them to read and understand, and if they do not under- 
stand one at first he would explain it. 

Mr. Homer: Mr. President: I think that arithmetic is 
different from anything else, and forms a good relief after 
conning over other exercises. I begin with my pupils from 
the very beginning, and teach them simple addition and 
subtraction, and they look forward to it every day as a pleas- 
ant recreation, and they enjoy it; and I would like to show 
how I begin with the youngest pupil I have, about six years . 
old; it may be nothing new, and, on the other hand, it may 
be new; it will only take a minute to show. 

Mr. MacIntire: I would again inform the Convention 
that there is another meeting, and it is necessary to de- 
termine whether we will have another session or contiaue 
the subject of this. 

Dr. Peet: As Mr. Jacobs has given his views on the sub- 
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ject I suppose that is what we wanted, especially to know 
what were his special methods. Iam inclined to think that 
it would be desirable for us to postpone to another occa- 
sion the discussion of these points. In connection with a 
matter which will come up in the miscellaneous business, 
propositions will-be made which I think will meet the wants 
of a great many teachers in connection with all these prac- 
tical things. I would move that the discussion be discon- 
tinued, and that we go on with the’regular order of business 

THECHAIRMAN: When the discussion onarticulation was 


up, one of the principals of one of the articulating schools ex- 


pected to make a few remarks, but didn’t have the oppor- 
tunity. Several have requested that she be allowed a few 
minutes to make a few statements. If there is no objection 
to this I will invite Miss Fuller to speak on this subject. 

Miss Fuuuer, of Boston: There is one distinctive feature 
in the plan of the Boston school, about which the members 
of the Convention may like to hear. It is the separation of 
the congenitally deaf pupils from those who have once heard 
and who retain something of speech. If the children come 
to us with but a few single words, we think it best to place 
them in rooms with pupils who use speech, because by see- 
ing that children about them speak, they are encouraged to 
employ the words at their command, and to try to under- 
stand these words when spoken by others. 

We find, too, that the use of even a remnant of speech 
serves to recall many words and sentences which seem en- 
tirely forgotten. These pupils, at first, are taught to asso- 
ciate the words which they can speak with the script and 
printed forms in English and in phonetic symbols, and with 
the appearance of the teacher’s mouth during the utterance 
of the words. 

The phonetic representation contains elements which enter 
into the construction of other words, and which the pupil 
learns later to associate with the positions of the vocal or- 
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gans. In this way the work continues until the pronuncia- 
tion of words has become well fixed in the mind, and the 
pupils can read without the aid of symbols from the printed 
page; after which, they pursue their studies very much as 
if they were hearing children. 

We have a little girl with whom a course similar to the 
one just mentioned has been followed, and who now, at the 
age of ten, compares favorably, in her studies, with the aver- 
age hearing child. She became totally deaf before five years 
of age, and when admitted to our school at the age of six 
had lost apparently much of her speech, and showed great 
unwillingness to use what she retained. She was exceed- 
ingly timid, and during the first three weeks scarcely uttered 
a word, but later she became interested in naming toys and 
familiar ot jects in pictures, and in learning the written rep- . 
resentations of such. She nows reads readily and under- 
standingly from children’s books, converses freely with her 
family and friends, and understands their speech. 

The methods pursued with the congenitally deaf, in the 
early stages of their progress, are quite unlike those adopted 
for the pupils who retain speech. The use of spoken words 
is delayed until many of the elements have been acquired. 

The gestures by which the pupils express their simple 
ideas, are translated by the teacher into written sentences, 
and thus made the basis of many of the lessons in language. 
The pupils are taught to know the important words of such 
sentences by seeing that they are repeatedly employed in 
various other expressions. 

Congenitally deaf children differ greatly in aptness in ac- 
quiring speech, especially in the earliest years. I am not 
willing to admit that any deaf child whose vocal organs are 
unimpaired is unable to learn to speak. Time and patience 
seem to be all that is needed for the accomplishment of the 
work. 

The Committee on Enrollment made a report, which was 
adopted. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PresipENtT: Your committee, consisting of C. W. 
Ely, I. L. Peet, and G. O. Fay, appointed to prepare memor- 
ials of deceased members, desire to present the following 
report : 


JAMES G GEORGE. 


James Goodloe George was born September 8, 1826, in Gar- 
rard county, Kentucky, and died May 2nd, 1876. He 
was the third son of James George and Amelia H. Gill, 
and, through one or the other parent, was related to 
nearly all of the most prominent and best known families of 
Central Kentucky. His father died in the year 1828, and his 
mother, of cholera, in the year 1833. He suffered a partial 
loss of hearing from an attack of scarlet fever in 1832, and be- 
came totally deaf the year after, at the age of seven, but re- 
tained some knowledge of speech, which subsequent cultiva- 
tion rendered of great service to him through life. Thus we 
find him, in his early boyhood, an orphan, deprived of one of 
his most important senses, and dependent upon the sympa- 
thies and charities of the world, until he should reach an 
age when he might look to his own talents and energies to 
win support and success in life. Few men have ever started 
in the race of life ata greater disadvantage, and we may 
safely say that few have ever run a straighter course, or 
developed more thorough usefulness, or attained to more 
genuine success, 

Mr. George entered the institution at Danville in 1839, at 
the age of thirteen, where he soon developed talents of 
a high order as a pupil, and where he enjoyed the personal 
instruction of the late John A. Jacobs, Sr., then principal of 
the institution, who was swift to discern the superior quali- 
ties of his pupil, and who brought to bear all his intense 
zeal and masterly skill in moulding them into forms calcu- 
lated for sure and lasting usefulness. 
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Mr. George left the institution in 1848, and went to Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, where he learned the printer’s trade with 
Col. A. G. Hodges, for many years editor of the Frankfort 
Commonwealth, a man well known all over Kentucky, and 
still living, respected and honored throughout the State. As 
a printer, Mr. George made himself thoroughly proficient in 
every branch of the art. He was considered one of the best 
proof-readers in the State; and for this work, so essential in 
a good printer, his deafness was rather an advantage to him 
than otherwise. In 1851 he was married to Miss Louisa 
Webster, of Richmond, Kentucky. 

From -his position in the Frankfort printing office, Mr. 
George was called, in 1854, to a higher field in the Missouri 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, then recently estab- 
lished. As to the character of his labors there. there is but 
one testimony—that of unqualified approval. The trustees, 
superintendent, teachers, and pupils all unite in pronounc- 
ing him a most successful instructor of deaf-mutes, and yet 
his feeble health compelled him to resign his position in 
1860. His wife having died in 1856, he was left a widower, 
with an infant son to care for, and came to Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, where he became proprietor and editor of the Rich- 
mond Messenger. 

In 1868 he purchased some land near St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and tried farming for a time, but returned to Kentucky in 
1870, and was appointed a teacher in the institution in 1871. 
Here he continued to labor, with that success which attended 
him in every work he undertook, until his disease had 
gained such a hold upon his system as to compel him to give 
up work entirely, and, finally, to bring him down to the 
grave. 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of Mr. 
George’s character, except as it has appeared in the history 
of his life. He had his faults, as who has not? But he 
also had his afflictions, heaven knows, to which most of the 
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former, must, in justice be attributed. His distinguished 
characteristic was unswerving adherence to principle. He 
would cheerfully have died for his faith, whatever it might 
have been; and anchored, as he was, fast by the truths of 
the Bible, no terrors nor tortures of the flesh could ever have 
shaken him. He was constituted, as his pastor remarked in 
his funeral sermon, “of that stuff martyrs were made of.” 
His stern adherence to principle made him faithful and up- 
right in the discharge of every duty. He was thoroughly 
systematic in everything he did. His school-room, office, 
private room, books, clothing—everything he controlled or 
touched were models of order and neatness. Asa teacher of 
deaf-mutes, he possessed peculiar qualifications. His facility 
in the use of the sign language was marvelous. He was a 


natural mimic, and a most graphic pantomimist. He pos- 


sessed a mind of wonderfu: perspicacity, whose thoughts, ex- 
pressed in signs, flowed easily, and fell crisp and sparkling 
with intelligence upon the minds of the punils. There was 
nothing dubious or obscure in his composition. His views, 
were, in all respects, pronounced, decided, emphatic, and un- 
equivocal. 

HARRJET A. JONES. 


Harriet A. Jones was born iv Williamsburg, N. Y., Jan- 
uary, 1848. Her father was a clergyman. At the age of 
seventeen, having graduated from a high school, she began 
the work of teaching. Her first experience was in an un- 
graded school numbering nearly a hundred, and there she 
gave evidence of her power over the mind and hearts of 
children. 

From 1864-1865 she was a pupil in the normal school at 
Westfield, Mass. Soon after—in 1868—she entered the 
Clarke institution for deaf-mutes at Nortiampton, Mass. 
Here she worked with untiring energy and unbounded en- 
thusiasm for seven years. A part of that time she was the 
special teacher of articulation, having charge of the articu- 
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lation drill of all the classes. The minute care she gave 
each pupil and her zeal in the correction of individual 
defect of speech, gave her marked success in this depart- 
ment. 

In the later years of her teaching she used Prof. Bell’s sys- 
tem of visible speech. In this she became intensely inter- 
ested, not only as an assistance in giving speech to the 
dumb, but also in its more general applications. 

She had, for some years, had a strong desire to go out as a 
missionary, and considering the possible aid that her 
knowledge of visible speech might give her in the acquisi- 
tion of a new language or in the writing of a language of 
which had never been written, she decided to leave the in- 
stitution for this purpose. Soon-after this decision she met 
Rev. Daniel Rogers, whom she married on leaving the insti- 
tution—in 1875. With him she went out as a missionary to 
the Indians in the Indian territory. 

After a year and a half of joyful, earnest work God called 
her home. Her earthly life—a life of rare unselfishness and 
self-sacrifice—ended February 21, 1877. 


WILLIAM L. MARCY BREG. 


At the last Convention there was present a gentleman of 
quiet exterior, who, though not well known beyond his own 
circle of friends and co-laborers, was an earnest and successful 
worker in the profession we have the honor to follow. We 
look in vain for him at this gathering. The person referred 
to is William L. Marcy Breg, for twenty years an instructor 
of the deaf and dumb in the Michigan Institution, who was 
removed from the scene of his usefulness by death on the 9th 
of May,1876. He was a pupil of I. L. Peet, of the New York 
Institution, during his entire course of ten years’ instruction, 
and graduated with distinguished honors in the year 1855, 
being a member of the first high class. He soon after received 
an appointment as teacher in the then recently established 
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Michigan Institution, under the principalship of Rev. B. M. 
Fay. Being a master of the system pursued by his own in- 
structor, he soon made his mark, and scores of Michigan 
deaf-mutes now revere his memory. 

Mr. Breg was not only an earnest instructor but an earn- 
est Christian as well. He fully appreciated his responsibil- 
ity as the spiritual guide of his pupils, and well did he do his 
work in that respect, both by precept and example. His 
ears, that were deaf to earthly sound, now received the 
Master’s touch and heard the words, “ Well done thou good 
and faithful servant.” 


FISHER A. SPOFFORD. 


March 29, 1877, there died at Clifton Springs, New York, a 
teacher of deaf mutes, Fisher Ames Spofford, possessed, in 
some respects, of remarkable characteristics. He was one 
of the earlier graduates of the American Asylum, in the year 
1826, and entered upon the profession of teaching at the 
New York Institution just two years afterward. Five years 
subsequently he withdrew from the vocation of teacher 
(temporarily as it proved) to devote himself to drawing and 
painting, and attained a recognized success as an artist. 
Later, in 1844, he returned to his earlier calling; this time 
at the New York Institution, and there remained for seven 
years, until 1851, when he followed his friend, Superintend- 
ent Cary, to the Ohio Institution, to remain in continuous 
service for seventeen years. In 1868 declining health re- 
minded him that the shadow of age was deepening 
upon his path, and to the universal regret of all his asso- 
ciates, who were reluctant to admit any necessity or excuse 
for his retirement, he resigned his position and returned to 
the home of his childhood, Bucksport, Maine. By prudence 
and industry he had amassed property amounting to about 
twenty thousand ($20,000) dollars, and upon his decease his 
will was found to bequeath it all to the poor and the orphans of 
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his native town. Legal complications were interposed to 
its execution, and the object of the testator was never 
reached, but the fact remains that Fisher Ames Spofford, 
who had given the active years of his life to the elevation 
of deaf mutes, had it also at heart to perpetuate his benevo- 
lent influence, unobtrusively, not for the deaf alone, but in 
behalf of the poor and orphaned wherever found. 

Of his professional standing it should be said that he had 
few equals asa pantomimist; while his industry and fidelity, 
as his enthusiasm and energy, were exemplary. 

He was characterized by great personal honor and dignity, 
and, by subtle magnetism, never failed to draw around him 
a delighted circle of friends and associates. Let the memory 
of his deeds be green forever. 


FRANCES C. BROWN. 


Many dear friends, and our profession at large, were called 
upon last year to mourn the death of one of its most zealous 
workers—Miss Frances C. Brown. 

In saying anything that may honor the memory of this 
estimable young lady, we take great pleasure, just as all her 
friends during her life delighted to please her; yet in bring- 
ing fresh to the mind of this Convention of her former asso- 
ciates, and especially to the minds of those of us who were 
intimately acquainted with her character, the eminently 
beautiful life she led, it cannot but renew the sorrow we felt 
on first hearing of her death and the sigh for her presence 
again among us. Miss Brown, born in Kent, Ohio, August 
27th, 1843, spent most of her childhood in Hudson, where 
she received her education, principally from the young 
ladies’ seminary of that city. She was known during her 
pupilage as being scrupulously conscientious in observing 
the rules of the school, as well as for her close application to 
study. It was thus doubtless she formed the characteristic 
which latterly gave her eminent success in teaching, 
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namely, perfect discipline and thoroughness. In the year 
1870 she commenced in the Minnesota Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb her labors for the class with which she coni- 
tinued unceasingly the remainder of her life. The next 
year she accepted a position in the Ohio Institution. Hay- 
ing gained a circle of warm friends in both the institutions 
mentioned, she entered the Illinois Institution in the fall of 
1875. In the last institution she attached to her many 
friends, and was looked upon by the managers of the insti- 
tution as a priceless gem of usefulness. In according to our 
lamented co-laborer and friend so much praise, we are sure 
we shall not be criticised by those who knew her, unless the 
criticism be that we did not emphasize more strongly her 
eminent worth as a teacher and member of society. 

Miss Brown’s zeal in her calling led toan untimely death. 
She was indefatigable in her efforts to lay aside disease and 
to continue her interesting work, but to no avail. Miss 
Brown died at Jacksonville, Illinois, May 9, 1877. Through 
her prolonged illness and delirium her thoughts clung ina - 
painful degree to her class and school-room work. It may 
be said that she died in conversation with her class. One 
by one our friends leave us, and in contemplating the ab- 
sence alone of such sweet characters as this young friend of 
ours possessed, it seems sad; but when we reflect that her 
leaving us has but given her joy an hundred fold more than 
we can experience, we feel consoled in saying “Thy will be 
done.’ 

JOSEPH 0. PYATT, 


A teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution, died suddenly at 
his home in West Philadelphia, at 6 o’clock, on the 16th of 
August, 1878. 

Mr. Pyatt was probably the oldest teacher in the profes- 
sion, having taught continuously for forty-five years. At 
the time of his death he was sixty-eight or sixty-nine years 
of age. He was born in Pittsburgh, and was totally deaf 
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and dumb from infancy. He was one of the early pupils of 
the Pennsylvania Institution. After leaving the institution 
he learned the book-binder’s trade, and worked for some 
-time at this business. 

As a teacher, Mr. Pyatt was intelligent, energetic, and 
very successful. He taught the younger classes, or those 
made up of pupils of dull minds who were not able to go on 
with the other classes. 

Possessing neither comeliness of person nor gracefulness 
of motion, he was yet one of the clearest and best sign- 
makers, his object in making signs being to convey his 
idea. His lectures to the pupils and to the adult deaf mutes 
were always attended with the greatest interest, being easily 
understood by all. As a man, it suffices to say he was a good 
man, 2 sincere Christian. 

The Master has called him to another sphere and to 
higher activities, but the fruits of his labors remain in the 
hearts and minds of those whom he has instructed and 
blessed. 

ELMORE P. CARUTHERS. 

Since the last assembling of this Convention, death has 
entered our circle and taken one of our most useful and 
valued members; not the veteran in the service, crowned 
with the labors and rewards of years, but the young man, 
full of hope and promise, early called to high position and 
in full tide of usefulness and prosperity. Then we mourned 
the loss and names of Peet, and Stone, and Burnett. Now 
we add to the glowing roll Caruthers—a name worthy to 
stand in close association with those fathers in deaf-mute 
instruction. 

Elmore P. Caruthers, Principal of the Arkansas Deaf- 
Mute Institute, died September 3, 1876, in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age. He was born at Tallmadge, Ohio, October 9, 
1841. Here he received his early training under the care of 
God-fearing parents, by whom he was early led to a life of 
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faith in the Saviour of men, and from whom he imbibed 
that Christian love and charity which were such marked 
characteristics in his after life. He entered Western Re- 
serve College at an early age, graduating in 1865, the first in 
his class. He was immediately invited to a situation as 
teacher in the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
entered upon the work in September of that year. Here he 
continued for five years in the faithful and conscientious 
performance of duty, gaining great success in his work, and 
winning for himself such confidence and love from his 
pupils and fellow-teachers as few are able to inspire. 

In April, 1870, he accepted the position of Principal of 
the Institute at Little Rock, Arkansas, and immediately 
entered the scene of his new and final labors. Here he met 
with peculiar difficulties, but his thorough knowledge of 
his profession, his skill, his patient labors and unflagging 
zeal and hopeful spirit, carried him triumphantly over all, 
and he was rewarded by seeing his institution brought to 
an advanced and highly honorable position. The high es- 
teem in which he was held by his board of directors is suffi- 
ciently attested by the fact that when failing health admon- 
ished him, that he must rest for a time from his labors, they 
were loath to part with him, and desired that he would 
take such time as he required for rest and recuperation, but 
would not sever his connection with the institution. To 
a too close confinement to his duties, is probably due his un- 
timely death. 

To Mrs. Caruthers, whose love for the deaf and dumb has 
constrained her to remain at her post as matron and con- 
tinue the work begun with her husband, and whose presence 
we so gladly welcome here, our deepest feelings of sympathy 
are tendered. 

As a teacher, Mr. Caruthers’ whole course was marked 
by earnestness, enthusiastic zeal, and conscientious devotion 
to duty. Apt in learning, he quickly understood the pecu- 
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liarities and wants of his pupils, and was skillful in impart- 
ing instruction. Beloved by them, he governed through 
affection rather than through fear. The dullest were not 
neglected, the worst, stubborn, and wayward were kindly 
and patiently dealt with, and all were made to feel that he 
was not only their teacher but a sympathizing friend. 

By his associates here, and by a large circle of friends, he 
was most highly esteemed, enjoying a rare degree of popu- 
larity. Modest, genial, warm-hearted, full of Christian 
charity, and of great purity of heart and life, his society 
and friendship were greatly prized. When Caruthers left 
the Ohio Institution he carried more than good wishes, he 
carried the love of this large household, and when the in- 
telligence of his death returned, thie hearts of all bowed in 
grief. 

He has parted from us but he is still of us. We cherish 
his memory in loving remembrance. 


JEREMIAH WOOD CONKLIN. 


Jeremiah Wood Conklin was born March 18, 1818, and 
died January 26, 1878. His whole life was a struggle with 
obstacles, but, with the aid of the Saviour, he came off con- 
queror. Deaf from the age of ten years, and gifted with 
persistence rather than with quickness of intellect, he suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the difficulties with which every one 
has to contend whose ear is closed before he has learned to 
comprehend the meaning of words, and he gained what 
really may be called a goodeducation. By constant practice 
and study, he attained a clear style of writing which was 
simple, clear, and grammatically correct, and if he indulged 
in no flights of rhetoric, he made no blunders. His knowl- 
edge of geography, history, arithmetic, and, best of all, the 
bible, was extensive, and he was able to read books with 
ease and enjoyment. 

Delicate in health, he lived so prudently and systemati- 
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cally as to keep off disease at arms length, while he made 
his recreations so contribute to his vigor that he seemed to 
work more unflaggingly than most men could in the sphere 
in which God had placed him. An insidious disease, how- 
ever, was constantly making its inroads, little by little, and 
step by step, and twice was he obliged to undergo a painful 
operation, which he submitted to with courage and bore 
with fortitude. 

The outlines of his life are simple. He was born March 
18, 1818, and was within two months of being sixty years 
of age when he died. He became a pupil in the New York 
Institution in the year 1826 at the age of nine, and gradu- 
ated in 1835 at seventeen. During the last two years of his 
course he was under the direct instruction of Dr. H. P. Peet, 
the principal of the institution and his life-long friend. In 
the year 1838 he was appointed a teacher in the institution, 
and continued to discharge the duties of this honorable 
office for nearly forty years. 

In the year 1844, he, with three other deaf mutes edu- 
cated in the institution, accompanied Dr. Peet in a tour 
through the State of New York, giving exhibitions in every 
town of importance and awakening great interest in the 
cause of deaf mute instruction. He appeared to great ad- 
vantage in his written exercises, and made a happy im- 
pression upon all present. From first to last he showed 
himself an able teacher, though constant growth attended 
his experience. He devoted himself to the interests of his 
pupils, and was the means of securing the highest success 
to over three hundred of the brightest pupils here. To him 
were assigned the first three years of the course, and so per- 
fect was the foundation he laid in penmanship, grammar, 
exactness of comprehension, and in manners and morals, 
that the pupil was, indeed, fortunate who came under his 
instruction. 

His parents died years ago, and he made his vacation 
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home with his brothers, who successively lived on Long Is- 
land Sound andon the sea shore. Here he developed a 
great fondness for aquatic sports, and was skillful with the 
oar, the sail, andthe hook and line, amusements he indulged 
in for the sake of his health, when he could command the 
leisure at the institution. Hence he became known as the 
mute “Izaak Walton.” His last sickness developed very 
rapidly. Conscious of failing strength, he studiously and 
successfully concealed his condition, and worked steadily 
with his pupils till he was obliged to give up—and then, 
after a week’s absence from his class-room, he determined to 
go to his home at Babylon, on the great South Bay, whose 
waters he so loved. He was removed tenderly, and it was 
hoped that under the care of his brother and sister he might 
speedily recover—but God, in his wisdom, took him to his 
rest above—a valvular obstruction of the heart causing his 
death quite suddenly. 





But though the warp of his life was so simple, the woof 
was rich with all the elements that were calculated tomake 
it valuable. He illustrated the value of character, as com- 
pared with wealth or genius. He had long loved and served 
the Saviour with unquestioning faith and child-like obedi- 
ence, and was as well prepared for entrance into life eter- 
nal as any man could be. Prompt in all things, he did not, 
as many do, postpone the great duty and privilege of life to 
a dying day, and the result was that he not only lived a 
beautiful life but he was fully prepared for that immortal- 
ity of blessedness which the death of Christ has secured for 
all those that love Him. 

The estimate of his character, on the part of those that 
knew him best, is truly stated, perhaps understated, in the 
following preamble and resolutions : 

At a meeting of the officers and teachers of the New York 
institution for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, held on 
Monday, January 28, 1878, the principal, Dr. Peet, being in 
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‘the chair, the following preamble and resolutions were un- 
animously adopted: 

Wuereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove to a 
better world our friend and associate, Jeremiah Wood Conk- 
lin, who has spent in this institution nearly forty-eight 
years of his useful life—eight years as a pupil and forty as 
a teacher; and, 

Wuereas, It is peculiarly fitting that we should express 
the sentiments concerning his life and character which his 
death suggests; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the deceased we have all of us recognized a 
man of remarkable singleness of purpose, peculiar adaption to 
his work, unserving faithfulness in the discharge of duty, 
incessant industry and eminent success as a teacher of the 
deaf and dumb, manifested by the fact that not only did his 
pupils make decided progress while under his immediate 
care but that the influence of his instruction continued with 
them throughout their entire course in the institution, and 
through the remainder of their lives. 

Resolved, That his life was marked by a kind and sympa- 
thizing spirit, a self-denying, genial benevolence, a devoted 
attachment to his friends, and an intense interest in those 
committed to his charge. . 

Resolved, That his Christian character was marked by un- 
questioning faith, thorough conscientiousness, spotless in- 
tegrity, truthfulness, piety, and simplicity, and that he never 
failed, if he thought that in manner or in word he had been 
guilty of injustice to any one, to make ample and unre- 
served acknowledgment and to ask forgiveness. 

Resolved, That we hold his memory precious in the ex- 
ample it furnishes us of a faithful teacher and a godly man, 
and that in no other way can we contribute to make up for 
the great loss experienced by the institution in his departure 
than by making our lives conform more closely to him. 

Resolved, That while we sincerely mourn the separation 
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from one whom we tenderly loved and shall never forget, we 
bow in submission to the will of an all-wise Providence, feeling 
that what is our temporary loss is his everlasting gain. 
Resolved, That we will attend his funeral in a body, to pay 
the last tribute in our power to all that remains of him to 
whom life and immortality have been brought to life. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Miscellaneous business is in order. 

Mr. Parmer: I wish tomerely call the attention of the Con- 
vention toa matter which, had we had time, would have been 
brought up at an earlier date. I have noticed this afternoon, 
and have noticed it often before, that as soon as school work 
commenced to be explained you will see the teachers gather 
up and ask questions, how this is done, how that is done, 
how the other thing is done? Now I am going to make a 
proposition so that we can meet together, and stay a month 
together, and have good teachers, and go regularly to school 
again; I would like to go to school for a month. [Applause.] 
I would like to go to such a school as this, and have such 
scholars around me, and have some of the veterans here, 
teachers and principals, to instruct me. Some people think 
they know all about it, but I have learned a great deal, and 
I never come toa Convention but what I learn, and I am 
going to offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to make 
arrangements for a normal school of the teachers of the deaf 
and dumb, to be held during the vacation of 1879, if they shall 
find that a sufficient number of teachers will attend to make 
it practicable. 

Dr. Peet: I will offer an amendment to that resolution. 
It is always very difficult to appoint such a committee, and 
when we have a standing committee of the Convention it 
seems to me desirable that it should be left to the standing 
committee. They can very easily act upon the'subject and 
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they can make provision for it. I have noticed always that 
every subject that is referred to a select committee has 
the go by, and the only object of my offering the amendment 
is not because I am opposed to the resolution ; in fact, 1 am 
very ardently in favor of it. I should like to learn a little 
more on this subject myself, but I desire that this should be 
referred to the standing committee, because this committees 
has all the business of the Convention ; therefore, I would 
ask you to accept that amendment. 

Mr. Parmer: I accept the amendment, and, in addition, 
will state that I have given a great deal of thought to this, 
and have talked a good deal with members of the Con- 
vention about it. If some cheap place could be procured on 
the sea coast I think we would find that a gathering of 
teachers would assemble in the summer, and that suitable 
persons would be there to instruct them, and those who in- 
structed would have fullcontrol of the schoo!, as in other nor- 
mal schools. I think it eminently practical, and, so far‘as I 
am concerned as principal of an institution, I would earn- 
estly recommend our institutions to pay the expenses of 
several teachers to go and attend a meeting of this sort. 
Each institution has a system if its own, to a certain extent ? 
by having a regular normal school there would arise a greater 
degree of desirable uniformity in our institutions. The reso- 
lution, as amended, was as follows: 

Resolved, That the standing committee be requested to 
make the necessary arrangements for a normal school of the 
teachers of the deaf and dumb, to be held during the vacation 
of 1879, if they shall find that a sufficient number of teachers 
will attend to make it practicable. The resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Dr. Pget: I think that the resolution which I now pre- 
sent does not require any argument. 

Resolved, That it be referred to the standing committee to 
consider the advisability of establishing a depository o 
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works on deaf-mute instruction, and designating a bureau of 
information with regard to persons desiring the position of 
teachers in-institutions for the deaf and dumb, and that 
power be given them to effect these objects so far as seems to 
them desirable and feasible. The resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Parker: I would like to offer the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the exhibition of specimens of the literary, 
industrial, and art products of our institutions, partially 
made at the eighth and at this, the ninth, Convention, has 
proved exceedingly useful and interesting, and should be 
encouraged at ,subsequent Conventions. Adopted unani- 
mously. 

Dr. Peer: I would suggest that the Convention adjourn 
until to-morrow afternoon, and assemble at that time 
in the Amusement Hall of the Columbus Asylum for 
the Insane. Provision has been made by the local com- 
mittee for the entertainment of the Convention during 
the day and at that time. Motion carried. 

The Chairman called on Dr. Thomas Gallaudet to invoke 
the divine blessing, after which the Convention adjourned. 


SIXTH DAY. 
Thursday, August 22, 1878. 


The members of the Convention were conveyed by the 
authorities of the institution to several of the other institu- 
tions and public buildings of the city, starting at eight 
o’clock. 

At the Institution for the Blind an address of welcome 
was made by Mr. Churchman, President of the Convention 
of Teachers of the Blind, and responded to by W. J. Palmer, 
of Ontario. 
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At the State House the party was courteously received by 
the Governor, and all the offices and public halls were 
thrown open to inspection. 

At the Penitentiary the Warden, J. B. McWhorter, met 
the party and conducted it through every department of the 
prison. 

It visited next the Asylum for Feeble Minded Children, 
and was conducted by Dr. Doren and the ladies of the house- 
hold through every part of the house. The schools were 
opened for exhibition, and in the amusement hall aseries of 
gymnastic, vocal, and orchestral exercises were performed, 
to the satisfaction and the delight of the visitors. The 
guests of the house were next seated at tables loaded with 
the materials of an elegant lunch, served with the politest 
attention. After lunch, the members of the Convention 
assembled in Amusement Hall. 

Mr. Hammonp: I have a resolution to present to the Con- 
vention: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be given to 
Dr. Doren and his worthy assistants for the delightful enter- 
tainment and bountiful hospitality extended to us to-day. 

In presenting this resolution, Mr. Chairman, I would like, 
if I were able, to enforce it by a few timely remarks—by 
something that should be effective—by something that should 
show the appreciation we have of the way in which the peo- 
ple of the State in general, and of this institution in partic- 
ular, have extended their hospitality, and opened their arms 
and their hearts to us, coming from other States; but such 
feelings, sir, it is not always possible to express in words. 
At the same time, I hope that all of our friends here will 
understand that we appreciate these things none the less. 
Sir, when I see an institution of this kind, built, endowed, 
and carried on for the benefit of the class for which it has 
been so built and is so carried on ; when I see such an insti- 
tution as this in Ohio, and when I remember there is an- 
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other in New York, and another in Illinois, Iam very sorry, 
sir, to think that in my own State, the State of Indiana, we 
have not yet seen any such enterprise. I hope that the day 
is not far distant when Indiana will take her place among 
these States, and have something that shall be worthy of our 
philanthropists. 

Iam very glad to be able to say, upon the part of this 
Convention (and I am sure it is the truth), to Dr. Doren and 
his assistants in this work, that this institution might en- 
tertain conventions from all parts of the United States; you 
might entertain bodies of legislators; you might entertain 
gentlemen of high legal attainments; you might entertain 
conventions of almost any sort, but I would assure you, upon 
the part of this Convention, and I am very proud to say it, 
you could never entertain a convention whose members 
would have a higher appreciation of the success you have 
attained than have the members of this Convention. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

In conclusion, sir, I would say, that as for myself, and I 
think every one here feels the same, we shall go to our sep- 
arate homes, far apart throughout this Union, and feel for 
the next year that we have a renewed zeal in our work 
from having gathered here; and I think that every one will 
be able to say, as I can, heartily, that if you should ever 
come into our section of the country, and we could possibly 
do something to show our appreciation of what you have 
done for us, we will do it to the utmost of our ability. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Dr. Peet: In seconding the resolution just offered, I 
sincerely second the thoughts and expressions which have 
so gracefully issued from the lips of the gentleman who has 
presented it. It is impossible in such a connection to bring 
out fully and clearly what really ought to be said on such 
an occasion. The principal point that strikes me as pecu- 
liarly pertinent here, is that this hospitality and the ap- 
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preciation of this hospitality grow from the same cause ; the 
peculiar sympathy in the development of mind. The 
members of this Convention seek to elevate a human being, 
separated from all that is great and enabling in humanity, 
to a knowledge of the Father who made, of the Saviour who 
died for him, and of all those principles of right which 
characterize man in his dealings with his fellow-man, and 
all those emotions which make man superior to the brute 
creation; and by degrees we take this human being so 
clouded, so enfeebled, and raise him to a sphere in which he 
feels related to the Creator and in which he feels he has a 
share in the great concerns of life. This condition of man 
is caused by a physical disability: viz.: deafness from that 
early age which excludes one from the knowledge of lan- 
guage and the current thought of society. And this insti- 
tution has a class of pupils who have the same disabilities 
from another physical cause—a defect in the nervous organ- 
ization. Hearing is perfect; sight is perfect; the nervous 
organization is wrong; the brain is wrong, and that has to 
be set right. 

The peculiar methods employed toovercome these physi- | 
cal defects which are recognized as fundamental in our own 
profession, are recognized as fundamental in this work, and I 
think we could all come here and learn a very great deal. 
Men who are prominent in education, and especially those 
who direct the common school system of the different States, 
always point to their institutions for the deaf and dumb as 
places where men can learn the philosophy of teaching, be- 
cause they have peculiar difficulties to contend with, and 
the overcoming of those peculiar difficulties gives rise to 
new efforts and discoveries. Now I think we can come here 
where there are other and greater difficulties, and we can 
find out things that we never thought of before; new means 
of overcoming difficulties, and I propose for myself to make 
some arrangement with the great State of Ohio by which I 
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may be admitted into this institution for a month or two 
months, [laughter,] so that I may learn all the principles 
which underlie this great work. Indeed, it is the finest ex- 
hibition of this work that I ever saw. 

I have visited a good many institutions for idiots, both 
abroad and at home, and I never saw anything to compare 
with this [applause] in the splendid character of the build- 
ings and surroundings, and in the methods pursued, and in 
the results attained. Idiots were never before as interesting 
to me as they are to-day, and I am not able to say whether 
it is such a bad condition as has been supposed. One 
thing is certain ; it is no disgrace, it is simply an affliction ; 
and I am happy to say that peopleare beginning to use less 
offensive terms in connection with these classes. We no 
longer say deaf and dumb, but are beginning now to speak 
of those deprived of hearing as the deaf. People no longer 
apply offensive terms to those whose minds are incapable of 
independent action, but they speak of them as persons whose 
intellects need peculiar training, and they begin to honor 
these schools for mental training; and I believe, sir, from 
what I have seen to-day, and what I have seen of other 
schools, that if we could take half of the pupils in the pub- 
lic schools, and bring them here, and have them trained 
here under these influences, and by these methods we should 
have far better training of ordinary people than we have 
now. [I.aughter.] If I should express all the emotions that 
its success inspires in me, I should esteem ita very great 
pleasure, because the expression of our emotions is always 
pleasant, but I fear that it would not be so pleasing to 

others, and so, sir, with an assurance of my absolute and 
entire sincerity in what I have said I leave in your hands 
these resolutions. Resolutions adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Barry: I rise to make a motion to amend this pro- 
gramme. Idon’t know how others may feel, but personally I 
feel embarrassed. I don’t know whattodo. Itsays “tothe 
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Asylum for Feeble Minded Children at 11 o’clock for luncheon,” 
but I propose to dispose with luncheon and not take any. 
[Laughter.] I don’t see how we can take any. I don’t sup- 
pose that feast in there was luncheon, and really I think the 
better way would be to amend this programme. 

G.O. Fay: The members of the Convention will now take 
leave of Dr. Doren to re-assemble at the Hospital for Insane. 


The Convention gathered presently at the Asylum for 
the Insane in Amusement Hall, the Vice President, Dr. Mae 
Intire, in the chair. 

The Superintendent and Trustees of the institution formally 
received the Convention as presented by Superintendent 
Fay. 

Dr. Mac Intire spoke as follows : 

GENTLEMEN: We, the Convention of the American In- 
structors of the Deaf and Dumb, being in session here, in the 
heart of the United States, for the purpose of transacting 
business, very gladly accepted the invitation to visit this 
institution, and we unite our sympathies with your cause, 
and invite your sympathies and assistance in the cause in 
which we labor. We have taken the liberty to adjourn our 
Convention to your Hall and also to examine your institu- 
tion, and I know that{we will be,and have been entertained by 
the exhibitions of the liberality of the State of Ohio beyond 
that of almost any other State. 

We very gladly came to meet with you and mingle our 
sympathies with yours in this grand cause of humanity. 
We are all laboring for the same thing—the relief of our fel- 
low-beings,from the infirmities under which they labor; and 
we are glad to know that the State of Ohio has been so 
liberal in the magnitude of its buildings and the extent 
of the provision it has made for the cause which we repre- 
sent. We have just come here from your neighboring insti-- 
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tution, where we have seen something that is an example 
to all the other States. The State I represent in this Con- 
vention—Indiana—has no institution of that kind, and I am 
sorry that we have none, for we have seen the good it is 


doing here and we will go home and labor, not only in our 
particular cause, the relief of the deaf and dumb, but also 
labor that we may have such an institution as you have in 
in this State. 

Dr. Firestone, Superintendent of the Columbus Hospital for 
the Insane, responded as follows : 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: I really feel very 
much gratified, and when I say this I speak the sentiments 
of all the members of the board, that you have honored us 
this day by your presence. It is but seldom that we have 
feasts of this character, so very choice as we have to-day. 
You are engaged with usin a great work—the relief of a 
portion of suffering humanity—engaged in work that calls 
forth all the better feelings of the heart. We are sometimes 
led to boast of our triumph on the field of battle, our brilliant 
marches to victory; we may boast of the number of our 
comrades who are slain in battle, but a greater triumph and 
a greater boast is that which springs from the spirit of 
of kindness and good, the triumph that is born of the spirit 
of love and benevolence. It this, indeed, or rather these, 
that move the world. As we advance in civilization, as we 
advance in sciences, as we advance in knowledge, we also 
advance in the spirit of kindness and good will, as is evi- 
denced all over the United States by the erection of large 
institutions for the collecting together of the unfortunates 
that may be relieved. I, indeed, feel very thankful to the 
presiding officer on this occasion, that he has passed the 
compliment that he has upon our beloved State—the State 
of Ohio—for its benevolent institutions. We, as citizens of 
this city, feel especially proud of its manifest spirit of beney- 
olence and kindness. 
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We have now just completed a large institution for the 
treatment of the insane, a class of unfortunates different from 
those under your charge, but still unfortunates. It is said 
to be the largest institution of the kind in the United States, 
if not in the world. Its capacity, at the present time, will 
approach something near a thousand. Nearly or quite nine 
hundred are already here, and it is only a year since our halls 
were first opened. Other institutions in other parts of the 
State are being filled with these unfortunates, and are doing 
a great work. Besides four State institutions, in active 
operation, we have private institutions for the treatment of 
the insane, and those that are supported by the cities of 
Cincinnati and Toledo. We have altogether a capacity in 
Ohio of over four thousand persons that can be provided for 
in the benevolent institutions, or those institutions erected 
by the benevolence of the people of our growing State. 

I can only say to you, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
thank you sincerely for this visit, and we also wish to say 
before parting that we wish you God speed in the great 
work in which you are all engaged, for you have done a 
great work; the world recognizes it ; and every benevolent per- 
son, every person imbued with the spirit of kindness, must 
admit that yours is a great work ; and we can only say that 
we are endeavoring to walk, ina humble way, to walk handin 
hand, step by step, with yourselves in benefiting our fellow 
men. Before closing, permit me to say that the building is 
thrown open for your inspection and ushersare provided to con- 
duct you through its different apartments, and we ask you, be- 
fore taking your leave, to examine all the different wards in 
which patients are taken care of. The several parts of the 
building we think are interesting in character. 

Ladies and gentlemen permit me to thank you'and bid 
you God speed in the work in which you are engaged. 
[Applause. ] 

THe PresipENT: The Convention of American In- 
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structors of the deaf and dumb will now come to order. We 
have a little business yet to transact before we separate. 
The Convention is now. opened for business to be presented. 

Mr. Cocurang, of Wisconsin: Mr. President, before 
the final adjournment I wish to introduce the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That all invitations for the entertainment of the 
next Convention be referred to the standing committee, who 
shall determine the matter, and duly announce the time and 
place. Resolution adopted. 

Mr. Hill, of Maryland, offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That G. O. Fay, C. 8. Perry, and Robert Patter- 
son be appointed a committee to}{iwhom shall be entrusted 
the minutes and papersjof this Convention for publication 
and distribution. Adopted. 

S. A. Ecnons, of Georgia: Mr. President: To those 
who have so kindly received this Convention, and to those 
who have assisted us in coming here, and made us so 


welcome, there ought}’certainly to be some expression 
of our appreciation ; {I therefore offer the following resolu- 


tions : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention are hereby 
tendered to the representatives ofthe press who have attended 
upon its sessions, and to the press of Columbus for the full 
and satisfactory published reports of its daily proceedings, 
and to the official reporter, J. V. Lee, for his faithful services. 

I also offer the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention are hereby 
tendered to the Baltimore and Ohio; the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis; Columbus and Toledo; 
the Hocking Valley; the Scioto Valley ; the Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis; the Columbus and Mt. Vernon; the 
Cincinnati Southern; and&ithejGrand Trunk Railway, of 
Canada, for their liberality and kindness in granting re- 

20 
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duced fares to delegates to the Convention passing over their 
roads. 

In introducing these resolutions I will say, sir, that, com- 
ing as we do from the remotest part of the country, the 
courtesies of the railroads should be highly appreciated. It 
has been a great accomodation to the different members of 
the Convention. 

We come here, sir, representing in this Convention the in- 
terests of the deaf and dumb in twenty-six different States of 
the Union; andcoming as we have done, from these widely dif- 
ferent sections of the country, we find ourselves received by 
the press of the State Capital of Ohio with cordial welcome. It 
matters not from whence we come, we are all equally wel- 
come. Coming as I do, from a State of that number, which, 
a few years ago, separated itself, or undertook to do so, from 
this nation; coming from a State that, a few years ago, was 
at enmity with the State of Ohio, from a State where the 
soldiery of Ohio stood battling face to face with the soldiery of 
my State, I cannot help but feel very deeply, very earnestly, 
the cordial welcome that we, as delegates from our State, 
have received. 

A few years ago, sir, I was riding over what was the 
battle field of the famous battle of the 22d of July, 1864—I 
had not been over the ground for two or three years—but in 
riding over it I wasastonished to find that there was scarcely 
a trace of the breastworks that were thrown up. The city 
had spread out and the settlers had filled up these trenches. 
There was scarcely a reminder of that bloody conflict. 

There are members of this Convention who, in 1864-5 
were prisoners of war in Camp Chase, and we looked to find, 
if possible, the place where the tramp of the soldiers was 
heard in guarding these prisoners, and we find, sir, a field of 
waving grain, and I feel like expressing the satisfaction 
that I have, and I express in doing so, the feelings of the 
people of my State, the great satisfaction that all ill-will has 
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been healed, and that we come, although from different sec- 
tions, as brothers in this glorious cause, the benefiting of the 
unfortunate deaf and dumb of the country. 

I hope, Mr. President, that whenever we meet again, four 
years hence, I can only hope this, that we will meet under 
such pleasant auspices, receiving the same cordial welcome 
that we have received from the hospitable citizens of Ohio. 
[ Applause. ] 

The following telegram was referred to the standing exe- 
cutive committee : 


Capon Sprines, W. VA., August 20, 1878. 


To the President and members composing the Convention of In- 
structors of the Deaf and Dumb, care Captain Covell : 


If not incompatible with your interests, this celebrated 
watering place is hereby tendered to your honorable body 
for its next meeting. 

Wo. H. Satz, 
Proprietor. 

Mr. Hubbard introduced the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the deaf-mute members of 
this Convention be tendered to the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, 
and his several assistants, for the able manner in which 
they have interpreted the daily proceedings. Adopted. 

Mr. Stone: I take great pleasure in introducing a reso-~ 
lution which, I believe, will awaken an echo in the heart of 
every member of this Convention. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are hereby 
tendered to the secretary and his assistants for the accurate 
and faithful discharge of the arduous and confining duties 
assigned to them. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are hereby 
tendered to its President for the dignity, impartiality, and 
courtesy which have characterized his discharge of the deli 
cate and responsible duties of his position. 
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Tue PRESIDENT: The Convention will understand that 
these thanks are not to the present occupant of the chair, 
but to the Rev. Dr. Chapin, of Wisconsin, who presided until 
a short time ago, when he was compelled to leave. Unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Ely, of Maryland, offered the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention are hereby 
tendered to the authorities of the Institution for the Blind, 
the Penitentiary, the Asylum for Feeble-Minded and Imbe- 
cile Youth, the Hospital for Insane, the State House, and 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, for the courtesies 
extended to us. 

Mr. Exry: In support of the resolution, I desire simply to 
say a word to express the appreciation and gratitude which 
we feel for the cordiality with which we have been received 
by the people of this State and by the representatives of the 
different institutions, and to express our admiration and our 
wonder at the generous provisions which the State of Ohio 
has made for her unfortunates. 

Mr. Parmer: I wish to say something on this resolution. 
I should not do justice to this subject of our visit here were 
I not to express my thanks, coming from the other side, for 
the cordiality extended to us, one and all; but, as before re- 
marked, in the great work in which the gentlemen ‘here 
present are engaged, and in which we are engaged, it knows 
no “other side.” Every heart beats in common in that 
great cause, and Iam very much pleased with the manner 
in which the State of Ohio has provided for her afflicted. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Connor introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Convention expresses its grateful appre- 
ciation of the bountiful hospitality extended to it, during 
the week of its session, by the board of trustees, through the 
courteous and inviting attentions and care of the superintend- 
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ent and his wife, of the steward and ladies of his family, of 
the matron, the assistant matrons, and housekeeper. 

Mr. Parmer: Mr. President and gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: I feel I can cordially second the resolution just offered 
by Mr. Connor, of Georgia; and I can do so with some appro- 
priateness,as the Convention did me the honor to accept the 
hospitality of our institution four years ago. 

Now, our friend Mr. Fay, superintendent of this institu- 
tion, as those who know him well are aware, is a man (not 
like myself, perhaps) who never makes much noise about 
anything. He didn’t tell us what he was going to give us; 
how he was going to entertain us; but we came expecting 
that he would do this, as he does everything else—all right; 
and Ican truly say, Mr. President, whatever our anticipa- 
tions were, whatever we expected, of his generous, abun- 
dant, wholesouled, and cordial welcome, the half had not been 
told. [Applause.] I had just returned, when I came here, 
from the sea coast, where I had gained some ten or twelve 
pounds; and when I leave here I may safely say that folks 
will not believe me when I tell them how much I have 
gained in every way. Call it Ohio hospitality! I don’t 
know what you call it. I feel sure that if this is the way 
they treat people in Ohio I am coming often; if this is the 


way they treat foreigners as well as natives. [Applause.] 


Expect me again soon. Sir, in thinking of our visit here 
I cannot but think of our adjournment four years ago on a 
sand-hill on the shores of Lake Ontario, and while we think 
of how much we have enjoyed ourselves here, we should 
speak a word of some who are not here to share with us this 
generous hospitality. Of these, some have gone to their 
long homes after their labor of life is over. I allude to our 
friend, Mr. Caruthers, of the Arkansas Institution, a mem- 
ber of our profession whose presence at the last Convention 
contributed so much to the interest of the assemblage, and to 
the venerable Mrs. Gallaudet, who was a mother amongst us, 
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and whom all loved and honored. They have gone to their 
reward, but their works do follow them. There are others 
whom we miss now; we will briefly allude to them. We 
miss our venerable presiding officer, Deacon Turner, of whom 
it may truly be said: 


*€ None know him but to love him, 
None name him but to praise.” 

We miss our genial friend, Bartlett, who was so pleas- 
ant and good-humored always, and our young and _ ar- 
dent friend, Greenberger, of New York, who has sent the 
best of excuses; he married a wife and couldn’t come. 
[Laughter.] Thei we miss our personal friend, of many 
years standing, Nichols, of North Carolina. The genial 
faces of Carter and Johnson are not with us. We miss our 
venerable friend, Dr. Kerr, whose presence gave such dig- 
nity, and whose wise counsels we so much appreciated. 
Then the earnest Gillett, of Illinois; how much life and 
spirit he always gave the Convention. Weare sorry to learn 
that ill health has taken him abroad; but when he returns 
we hope to see him again as full of life and spirit as in days 
of yore; and then we miss our friend, Wilkinson, of Cali- 
fornia. He was always ready for a fight, it made no dif- 
ference on what subject, one side or the other, we might 
always “count him in.” Then our zealous friend, Noyes, of 
Minnesota, who was laboring in the extreme south, and who 
is recently laboring in the extreme north, we miss him 
very much. And our courteous friend from Virginia, Mc- 
Coy, we miss himfrom our counsels. He is, I am sorry to 
say, seeking health in some watering place of his native 
State. We miss the smiling face of Bangs, of Michigan, 
who has left our profession and is now devoting himself to 
literary pursuits. Alsothe thoughtful countenance of Weed, 
of Wisconsin, who now gives the benefit of his talents to 
the work of instruction in the Philadelphia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb. We regret the absence of Sister Mary 
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Anne, of St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y., and Sisters 
Josephine and Isadore, whose well known devotion to the 
work of deaf mute instruction made them so heartily wel- 
come at the last Convention. 

And we much regret the absence of J. Scott Hutton, that . 
earnest worker of Nova Scotia, whocame from the old country , 
and having served twenty-one years in America, and at- 
tained full manhood in our profession here, has gone back 
to his old home to finish up his work there. Then last, but 
not least, we miss the enthusiastic Bell, who, for the past 
seven or eight years has taken such warm interest in our 
work, and though now he is abroad, and the ocean separates 
us, he is still present with us through visible speech and 
through the telephone, which has gained so much fame 
throughout the world. 

Now, Mr. President and gentlemen of the Convention, 
while we have enjoyed ourselves so much, I felt that it was 
fitting that I should mention the names of these connected 
prominently with our profession, and, perhaps, sir, there 
may be names of others that I have omitted, but I mention 
those who come to my mind just now. 

Sir, we will soon separate, feeling that we have accom- 
plished a great deal for the cause in which we are engaged, 
and I hope when we come together again, four years hence, 
that we may meet all those now present, all those engaged 
in our work, and many of those whom I have mentioned, 
now absent. 

With this, sir, I take my seat, feeling that words cannot 
express what I feel, and in bidding good bye to all here, I 
wish to say that any time you will come to visit us in Can- 
ada, in any of our public institutions—and I can say to the 
gentlemen representing the different public institutions 
here, that in Ontario, my adopted home, as you all know, 
we have institutions of like character, I can promise that 
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you will be as kindly and cordially received as I have been 
here. 

Now, gentlemen, I cordially second this resolution. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Fay, of Ohio: Mr. President and members of the 
Convention: I regret very much that no members of our 
board are present to recognize, upon the part of our institu- 
tion, the very kind terms of your resolution. I assure you 
that pressing business engagements only have prevented 
their attendance. They have most cordially entered into 
all the arrangements necessary for your entertainment, and 
as an institution, we all have esteemed the burden of enter- 
tainment as exceedingly light. The days have really been 
too short and the nights too long. We have found your 
society delightful, and we regret the time is so rapidly 
approaching when we must part with you. We would 
gladly detain you longer. We have felt an increasing inter- 
est in the members of the Convention, and we are happy to 
know that you have found comfort in our entertainment. It 
will give us great pleasure hereafter, either as an institu- 
tion or as individuals, if members of this Convention— 
those concerned in the great work of educating the deaf and 
dumb—will call upon us and renew to-day’s friendship. Be 
assured of the hospitality at any and all times which, in the 
name of the State of Ohio, we have delighted to extend to 
you. [Applause. ] 

Dr. Toos. GatLAupeT: I feel that I cannot allow this 
opportunity to pass without expressing my own personal 
appreciation of the courtesy shown to me asa member of 
the board of trustees. I simply want to thank the Conven- 
tion for the courtesy and kindness which have been ex- 
tended to me by the members. 

The minutes of the Convention were then read and 
approved. 

The Ninth Convention then adjourned sine die. 
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